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LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


In glancing over the parliamentary history of the last five-and-twenty 
years, no name more frequently meets the eye than that of the states- 
man whose name we have prefixed to this article; and we propose to bring 
before our readers, in some detail, the principal incidents in the public 
life of a man who has exercised no inconsiderable influence over the 
politics of his age and country, and whose name is identified with the 
great constitutional reform which, after a contest of unusual vehemence 
and intensity, was carried triumphantly through the legislature.. The 
annals of the present century, fertile as it has been in great events, and 

gnant as it still is with momentous changes, will perhaps be com- 
eo by some future historian into the compass of a brief narrative, 

ut the pages will exhibit a permanent record of the political career of 
Lord John Russell. 
_ . A period of more than forty years has elapsed since a young nobleman, 
mixing in the most refined and intellectual society of the metropolis, and 
not undistinguished for literary talent and success, became intimately 
connected with the leaders of the Whig party, and soon acquired a cha- 
racter for tact, constitutional knowledge, and general political ability, 
which made his admission to parliament not only a suitable tribute to 
his merits, but an act of expediency as well as of justice. For a scion of 
the house of Bedford a seat in the House of Commons was always in 
readiness, as a matter of course; but on this occasion at least it could 
not be said that a Russell had been “‘ swaddled, and rocked, and dandled 
into a legislator ;” he fairly earned what might have been considered his 
birthright, and fully vindicated his pretension to take a place among 
the representatives of the people by an earnest and indefatigable pursuit 
of political knowledge, and by the liberality and even boldness of his 
opinions. The qualities of his mind and character were doubtless fully 
appreciated by his party, but they were not prominently displayed im- 
mediately on his entrance into public life. A quiet consciousness of 
power restrained him from any premature attempts to acquire political 
distinction. The circumstances of the time, however, were unfavourable to 
the quick development even of political genius. It was an age of able, we 
might almost say of great men. It was a period, too, when eloquence, like 
knowledge, was power, and when debate was confined to aie leading 
politicians, and second-rate men scarcely expected or desired to obtain the 
ear of the House of Commons. Tierney, Romilly, Brougham, Mackintosh, 
and Canning there held undisputed sway, and their impetuous and bril- 
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liant oratory awed and kept in subordination all inferior men. Dazzled 
by the splendour of their genius, ordinary statesmen were content to ad- 
mire in silence, and submit to comparative scsnagpe 
Parliamentary reform was one of the measures adopted by the Whigs 
for strengthening their influence in the ays and acquiring that 
amount of public support of which they were deficient in the House of 
Commons, and Lord John Russell was selected, as a politician of liberal 
views and great constitutional knowledge, to bring the question forward 
whenever it suited the policy of the party to provoke a debate on that 
subject in parliament. It became at last an annual formality, and a bill 
for amending the representation of the people was rejected in every 
parliamentary session by large and commanding majorities. Received 
with indifference by the more advanced reformers of the day as inade- 
quate, a Whig reform bill was never regarded jas a pressing and prac- 
tical question, and after offering a subject for a philosophical disquisition 
Sir James Mackintosh, for one of the fierce denunciations of 
ugham, and for the playful and brilliant eloquence of Canning, 
the subject was dismissed to another session, to be brought out again 
from the political armoury of the Whigs whenever it suited their tactics 
to do battle with the Tory leaders on the old ground of political cor- 
ruption and delinquency. 
It was not until the year 1830 that parliamentary reform-assumed the 
of a really practical question, and awakened earnest and universal 
attention. There can be no doubt that the mind of the country had 
been a preparing for a great and fundamental change in the 
constitution of the legislature, and the people were resolved to carry out 
their convictions at the expense, if necessary, even of a political con- 
vulsion. The French revolution of that year gave a prodigious impetus 
to the movement, which threatened, in the first instance, to be more 
violent than was consistent with the views of the leading reformers 
themselves. The imprudent eulogy by the Duke of Wellington of the 
constitution of the House of Commons, and of the close borough 
system as inseparably connected with it, gave the final blow to Tory as- 
cendancy, and led to the immediate dissolution of his government. The 
ministry of Earl Grey was formed in the midst of great and general 
excitement. Political unions with undefined views, and associations 
having for their avowed objects a total change in the form of government, 
up with rapidity throughout the country, and even assumed a 
right to control the ministry of the day, and to dictate the conditions of 
their support. Society was on the point of being resolved into its 
elements, and a movement commenced of which public men could 
not foresee either the direction or the consequences. The Whig aris- 
tocracy, and the great moneyed and commercial interests, by taking the 
lead, were able to direct, and, in a considerable degree, to modify the 
views of the most impetuous advocates of change, and by assenting to a 
very comprehensive plan of parliamentary reform, they happily united a 
vast majority of the most influential persons in the nation in support of a 
definite measure, and saved it from the disaster of a revolution. 
Lord John Russell was not included in the cabinet of Earl Grey, but 
was appointed paymaster of the forces. Having for many years made 
the question of parliamentary reform peculiarly his own, he was selected 
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to bring it forward in its new shape, as a government measure, in the 

House of Commons,—a just and becoming tribute to his honesty, con- 

sistency, and perseverance. His speech was worthy of the great occa- 

sion; temperate in tone, conclusive in argument, masterly in 

ment, he secured for the measure an immediate 1 tm throughout the 
ve 


country. No bill short of the one proposed would satisfied publie 
expectation, or commanded such general assent. But it was in the 
tofions and prolonged discussions in committee on that and the subse- 
quent successful reform bill that the services of Lord John Russell were 
most valuable and conspicuous. With unrivalled tact, temper, and 

atience, night after night, and week after week, he successfully com- 

ted and baffled ail the efforts and all the chicane of a powerful and 
exasperated opposition to destroy the measure in detail after they had 
war — again and again on the leading clauses and great principle 
of the bill. 

It is not our intention to trace in detail the career of this statesman 
through the subordinate offices which he filled during the period which 
elapsed between the passing of the reform bill and his accession to 
power as first minister of the Crown in 1846. His political conduct in 
the long interval may be generally characterised as that of a steady and 
consistent Whig, after the traditions of his party. He fully sustained 
the character he had acquired in the House of Commons, and his in- 
fluence and importance increased from year to year. His voice was 
heard on every occasion when monopoly was assailed and abuses ex- 
posed, and great social questions opened up and discussed. The theories 
of free trade, which had been so long held by speculative and thoughtful 
men, were now to be brought forward and tested on the grandest a 
and to those theories Lord John Russell had long given his unqualifi 
adherence. Municipal reform, the measures for tithe commutation, 
the amendment of the poor-laws, and national education, all these 
received material aid from his advocacy; some of them were proposed by 
himself, and conducted through the House of Commons by his skilful 
guidance. Of the measure of coercion found necessary for Ireland he 
was an unflinching advocate, and it was not until the necessities of a 
weakened party compelled an alliance with the Irish liberals, that the 
firmness which he had manifested when dealing with the disorders of 
that country, gave way to a policy ‘of compromise as injurious to himself 
and his party as it proved unavailing as a means of conciliation. The 
attempt to pacify or bribe into subjection O’Connell and his insatiable 
myrmidons is a dark blot on Lord Melbourne’s administration, and his 
fall from power gave very general satisfaction. The subsequent election 
pe in an unquestionable manner how deeply the British constituencies 
ad been offended by the Irish policy of the government. Lord John Rus- 
sell, who had acted as the leader of the House of Commons and secretary 
of state for the home department, probably suffered less in reputation 
than any of his colleagues, and by the influence of his personal cha- 
racter he certainly prolonged the existence of a ministry which had 
long lost its prestige. With Lord Melbourne’s government Whig ascen- 
dancy declined, and a temporary removal of that party from power was at 

once a just punishment for the past and a warning for the future. Of Lord 
82 
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John Russell it may be said, that nothing in his ministerial life became 
him like the leaving it. In a speech of great dignity he announced the 
ignation of the government. ‘TI do not think,” he said, in addressing 
ites of Commons for the last time as a minister of the Crown, 
“the possession of power in this country can be accompanied by satis- 
faction unless there are means for ns into effect the measures 
which ministers feel essential to the welfare of the country. I do not 
allude now to measures of less or minor importance, but to measures of 
at and transcendent importance. With regard to such measures, we 
in the commencement of Lord Grey’s administration with the 
Reform Act, and we ended in proposing measures for the freedom of 
commerce. With large and important measures we commenced ; with 
and important measures we conclude. In pursuance of great 
objects we triumphed; in pursuance of great objects we have fallen.” 

We have now to contemplate Lord John Russell as an opposition 
leader—the position which he occupied in relation to Sir Robert Peel’s 

vernment for the five years which elapsed between the fall of the Mel- 
Saati administration and the schism and disruption of the Conservative 

rty. His conduct in this interval was, on the whole, fair and honour- 
able. The Tory minister was no sooner established in office than he 
evinced a determination to carry out the free-trade theories of his 
former opponents, which he had long secretly entertained, and which 
he had induced some of the most able members of his party to em- 
brace. Lord John Russell perceived at once the weakness of his 
adversary’s position. He must have rejoiced in secret over the di- 
lemma in which the new free-trade minister had involved himself 
by the introduction of a liberal tariff, and the consequent abandonment 
of the principle of protection. The inconsistency was glaring of de- 
claring certain principles as applicable to all commercial legislation, and 
then stopping short of applying them to the most important article of 
consumption. The corn-law question was, in fact, the lever by which he 
hoped to overthrow his adversary and raise himself to power. 
here is scarcely a more extraordinary or instructive episode in poli- 
tical history than the conflict between Sir Robert Peel, supported by a 
few of the most enlightened members of his party, and the great body of 
his Tory followers, in the modification and final repeal of the corn-laws. 
He had adopted principles which led to that repeal as a logical, and 
events soon occurred to make it a political, necessity. His party had 
given but a grudging and discontented support to his enlightened mea- 
sures of commercial reform, for they instinctively felt that, by conceding 
so much, he had delivered them into the hands of their enemies. He 
received daily proofs of their alienation and their hatred, but he was 
obliged to flatter, cajole, and dissemble, until his mind became a chaos 
of conflicting emotions, among which scorn for the blindness and selfish- 
ness of his party was probably the predominating sentiment. 

While the Conservative party was agitated by the most discordant 
passions, and in a state of almost open insurrection against its chief, dis- 
may was carried into its ranks by a projectile of modern political warfare 
which has been of late much resorted to by the leaders of party. Lord 
John Russell addressed a letter to his constituents, the electors of the 
City of London. This celebrated document settled the fate of the corn- 
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laws. The distress which followed a bad harvest, and the horrors of an 
Irish famine, made a total repeal of all protective duty on food an abso- 
lute and pressing necessity. Sir Robert Peel felt the inconsistency and 
helplessness of his position, and at once resigned office. Lord John 
Russell was immediately called on to form a government, of which the 

rinciple was to be the total and immediate repeal of all duties on the 
importation of corn. He failed in his attempts to form an administration 
chiefly by reason of Lord Grey’s refusal to enter the cabinet with 
Lord Palmerston as foreign secretary. Sir Robert Peel resumed office 
— to the same principle, and carried the total repeal of the corn- 
aws amidst the violent opposition and taunts of his old party, but by 
the unanimous support of the Whigs and a few of the more enlightened 
of his own immediate supporters. But. his career as a minister was 
brief; the anomalous position in which he stood was clearly revealed ; 
exasperated by the insults, and stung by the reproaches, of his alienated 
party, he took leave of it and of office in a speech of the most unjustifiable 
description, avenging upon them, indeed, the insults he had sustained, 
but damaging, in a far higher degree, his own permanent reputation, for 
nothing could be more discreditable and inconsistent, coming from a 
statesman who had passed a life in opposing on high grounds of public 
policy a repeal of the corn-laws, than the aspiration uttered at the close 
of his speech, that the labourer might “henceforth eat his untaxed 
bread unleavened by a sense of injustice !” 

Lord John Russell was again called upon to form a government, and 
succeeded. We have to consider him now, therefore, in the position of 
prime minister—the prize of the loftiest ambition and the greatest reward of 
eminent public service which this country has to bestow. ‘The test of his 
capacity for the highest office was now about to be applied, and his cha- 
racter subjected to an ordeal which has been fatal to many reputations. 
We have, we trust, done justice to the public life and services of Lord 
John Russell during that portion of his career in which we have hitherto 
followed him ; it is now our painful task to trace his downward course, 
and to comment, without asperity, but with perfect candour and free- 
dom, upon the various acts and measures of his life which have reduced 
him to his present state of political insignificance and isolation. 

Never were public expectations more a falsified than by the 
elevation of Lord John Russell to the premiership. It soon became 
evident, not only to his opponents but to his friends, that, notwithstand- 
ing his proved ability and high reputation, he was totally disqualified to 
be at the head of a government. All the latent defects of his character 
were immediately disclosed. Not a measure that he brought forward 
met with the cordial support of the House of Commons or of the coun- 
try. Blunder succeeded blunder; no steady policy, no vigorous action, 
characterised his administration—all was vacillation, weakness, almost 
anarchy, in his councils. No master mind, no ruling spirit, inspired con- 
fidence or imposed its will. Lord Brougham, who had “fed fat the 
ancient grudge ” he bore him, attacked the minister from his place in the 
House of Lords with, even for him, unusual vehemence. He ST onthestahd 
the government as one “administered with feebleness, vacillation, in- 
capacity, imbecility; in which measures were feebly proposed, trem- 
blingly supported, and weakly abandoned ”—strong censures, but justi- 
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fied by the inefficiency of the cabinet, but more our pd of its chief. 
Lord John Russell’s position at that time in England recals the apt 
illustration of Lord Bolingbroke. “A minister,” he says, “‘ who is raised 
to an unjustifiable eminence in the state is like a small statue placed on 
a mighty pedestal, which only grows less from its disproportioned and 
unnatural elevation.” In confirmation of the correctness of the estimate 
we have formed of Lord John Russell as a minister, we shall specify three 
measures in which we think his want of statesmanship and judgment were 
pre-eminently conspicuous. Ist. The bill for repressing what was called 
the Papal aggression ; 2nd. The dismissal of Lord Palmerston from the 
government; 3rd. His measure for providing for the defence of the 
country. On each of these we propose to make a few remarks. 

It can, we think, be with little satisfaction that our leading public men 
can look back upon the ad 1850, when the Papal bull was published 
appointing a Roman Catholic hierarchy for England. The long stand- 
ing and inveterate hostility of the nation towards the See of Rome ap- 

to have broken out with renewed virulence, and threatened to bear — 
down all that opposed it in its impetuous course. Much of this un- 
paralleled excitement was undoubtedly owing to a misconception of the 
real bearing and character of the obnoxious act, and much to the existing 
schism in the Church of England, and to the assumed sympathy of a 
portion of its ‘clergy with the Papal procedure. There can be no 
doubt that the chief statesmen of the day, including the premier himself, 
took a far more rational and dispassionate view of the measure and its 
consequences, and were, at first, opposed to any notice being taken of it. 
They regarded it, we must suppose, only as a legitimate result of the 
principles of complete toleration which had been long recognised by the 
State. Such was, undoubtedly, the view at first taken of it by Lord John 
Russell. The Bishop of London called his attention to the Papal reseript, 
and it is well known that he made light of it, and either regarded it asa 
legitimate exercise of ecclesiastical supremacy, or spoke of it as an idle 
and empty — which it would be unworthy of the dignity of par- 
liament either to notice or resent. But the country became violently 
agitated and alarmed, and Lord John Russell was suddenly convinced 
that there was cause for alarm and agitation. The religious passions of 
the people were roused, and he well knew how to take advantage of them. 
He wrote a letter for the nation, and addressed it to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham. He adopted, or affected to adopt, the indignation and the unrea- 
soning apprehensions of the uninformed and fanatical, and roused the 
country by his violent missive into a state of frenzied excitement. 
Thousands who had before looked on with indifference now became 
seriously alarmed. If the prime minister, indeed, felt the crisis so 
important as to place himself in the van of his countrymen, come forth 
as a great Protestant champion, and proclaim war against the See of 
Rome, the peril of the Reformed Church must be great indeed. They 
doubted not the sincerity of all this Protestant zeal, nor did they know 
how recently he had been penetrated by it. ‘They were little aware of 
the object the minister had in view when he came forward in this extra- 
ordinary character. The letter to the Bishop of Durham was penned and 
published without any previous communication with his colleagues, and 
committed them, as well as himself, to a line of policy, opposed, as it is 
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believed, to their clearest and firmest convictions. Nor have we far to 
seek for the motives of this discreditable conduct. They were obviously 
to concentrate public attention on himself, to court renewed papular?» 
to obtain, at the expense of truth, sincerity, and consistency, the 

dence which he had in a great degree forfeited, and to acquire credit 
for religious earnestness and patriotism to the disparagement of other 
public men, and especially of those who sat at the same council-table 
with himself. 

But the agitation which he had aggravated he was unable to guide. 
The country clamoured for measures of repression which were incom- 
patible with the first principles of religious toleration, and which must 
either have termimated in persecution or in the defeat and humiliation of 
the state. Lord John Russell speedily felt this, and withdrew from the 
contest. Nothing could be more inconsistent than the spirit with which 
he affected to recognise the danger, and the craven manner in which he 
shrunk from meeting it. The merely technical remedy which he applied 
was totally unworthy the dignity of parliament and of the a i 
which it pretended to cope, and afforded, in itself, the severest condemna- 
tion of the minister’s conduct. He brandished the torch of religious 
discord in the face of the nation, then suddenly cast it from his hands, 
and trampled upon its embers on the floor of the House of Commons. 

The existence of a Roman Catholic titular hierarchy in England is 
simply a legitimate development of the principle of religious toleration as 
professed and acted upon in this country—that principle being, that every 
religious community shall enjoy not only the full and unrestricted ex- 
ercise of its worship, but be at liberty to adopt and carry out whatever 
form of organisation it may think most suitable to its polity. On this 
broad principle we do not see how even religious processions can 
objected to, unless from their tendency to rouse religious passions, 
thus provoke breaches of the peace. The interference of the State was, 
on its avowed principles, unjustifiable, the Church of Rome merely ex- 
ercising a right which it possessed in common with all other religious 
bodies. The references so often made in debate to the precedents of 
former days, when almost every action of the See of Rome was subjected 
in England to rigorous control, were wholly beside the question. ee 
were times in which the Church of Rome was in intimate alliance wi 
the State, holding its temporalities from the Crown, and submitting, as 
the price of those temporalities, to a state of bondage. The status 
of the Church of Rome now in England is the same as that of any 
other independent religious community, and it would have been a duty 
more consistent with Lord John Russell’s constitutional knowledge and 
real convictions, instead of fanning the flame of religious passion into a 
national conflagration, to have devised a measure for reconciling the 
existence of a Roman Catholic titular hierarchy in England with reli- 
gious freedom and political security. The task might have been a diffi- 
cult one, but not such as he need have shrunk from or despaired of. 

There is, indeed, another question, which could not, however, be taken 
up with any consistency in the existing state of the law in England, and 
the latitude allowed by the constitution to every form of religious develop- 
ment. That question has often presented itself to thoughtful men, and 
may one day require a practical solution—namely, whether the Church of 
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Rome is not a comet exception to the comprehensive toleration of 
the State. A Church which repudiates and anathematises the very prin- 
ciple to which it owes its existence in the midst of a Protestant com- 
munity, does not, at the first impression, certainly appear entitled to 
much consideration. Locke and other great thinkers have firmly denied 
its right to any toleration whatever; for what is its character? It 
ts itself to the world as a theocracy with unchangeable attributes, 
infallible in its spiritual judgments, absolute in its civil dominion ; and it 
demands, and would, if possible, compel, an unconditional and universal 
obedience. These pretensions, in a free and enlightened community, 
are, of course, only ridiculed and despised, but the pretensions, never- 
theless, are pertinaciously held and boldly proclaimed. The essential 
weakness of the Roman Catholic Church amidst a great Protestant 
community alone constitutes its safety. If it should at any time assume 
a threatening attitude and become possessed of much political power, 
alarm would be taken, and repressive measures applied. ‘The State could 
not then, consistently with the maintenance of its peace, permit the un- 
restrained action of a Roman Catholic hierarchy. Every country in 
Europe, with the recent exception of Austria, possesses laws to keep the 
authority of the See of Rome within safe boundaries, and opinion in the 
United States is well known to be now moving in similar direction. 

The dismissal of Lord Palmerston from the government in 1851 was 
one of the most extraordinary and unjustifiable acts ever committed by a 
minister ; nor is it one which admits of being easily explained. It cer- 
tainly did not originate in any essential difference of opinion on foreign 
policy between the prime minister and his secretary, but a coolness had 
sprung up between them, originating, possibly, in a little personal jea- 
lousy on the part of Lord John Russell of the popularity of his bril- 
liant and versatile colleague. We reluctantly impute little motives 
to public men, but we are at a loss, on this occasion, to conceive 
any other. It was said at the time that foreign influence had been 
brought to bear upon the prime minister, and that the dismissal of 
Lord Palmerston was a predetermined measure, for which only a plau- 
sible excuse was required. We do not believe this. It was, we feel 
assured, the spontaneous act of the prime minister himself. It was 
certainly a surprise upon his colleagues no less than upon Lord Pal- 
merston. Advantage was taken of a casual expression of opinion on the 

of the foreign secretary in favour of the coup d’état which had been 

_ effected by the President of the French Republic, and which the 
rench ambassador communicated to his government. Now, looking at 
the position of Lord Palmerston and his antecedents, nothing could be 
more natural than that he should feel and express approbation at the 
change of government which had just taken place in Paris. Lord John 
Russell might have regarded the act from the point of view of a consti- 
tutional statesman sympathising with liberty even in her degradation. 
Lord Palmerston viewed the distracted and disorganised condition of 
France as involving a serious disturbance of the European system, and 
leading to a positive derangement of the balance of power. The one 
inight have considered it as a liberal politician, the other only as a diplo- 
matist. Assuredly Lord Palmerston could not but be sensible of the 
importance of a strong government in France as absolutely essential to 
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the maintenance of a political equilibrium. Her interests, he well knew, 
were identical with those of England in presenting a firm barrier to the 
ambition and encroachments of the despotic governments of Europe, more 
especially of that power with which, by his instinctive and wonderful 

ity, he foresaw both nations must, before long, come in conflict. 
He therefore naturally approved an act which gave a settled government 
to France, and a ruler in whose future foreign policy he must have felt a 
well-grounded assurance. Swiftly, indeed, were his anticipations realised, 
and the wisdom of his policy confirmed ! 

But the most extraordinary part of this extraordinary transaction re- 
mains to be noticed. It transpired in the course of debate that Lord 
John Russell had himself privately given utterance to sentiments similar 
to those which drew down upon Lord Palmerston the disapprobation of 
his colleague! Thus, upon a most frivolous and dishonest pretext, was 
a statesman turned out of an office which he, of all men in England, was 
the most competent to fill! Lord Palmerston displayed the greatest for- 
bearance on the occasion of this offensive and most unjustifiable affront. 
In a noble justification of himself in the House of Commons not a word 
of reproach escaped his lips ; a temperate statement of the facts was the 
limit of his resentment ; a demonstration of the premier’s inconsistency 
the measure of his revenge. 

This was the first serious blow which the reputation of Lord John 
Russell sustained in his character of first minister of the Crown. He had 
before committed errors, and serious ones; he had shown feebleness, he 
had manifested insincerity, but the disingenuous course which he = 
sued gave, on this occasion, a taint of moral obliquity to his conduct. 
The opportunity, however, soon offered itself to Lord Palmerston of re- 
taliating, with perfect justice, the injury he had sustained, and of 
we upon Lord John Russell the necessity of an abandonment of 
office. 

The elevation of the President of the French Republic to the Imperial 
dignity produced in England a state of feeling bordering very closely 
on a panic. ‘There was something so inscrutable and mysterious in the 
character of the man who had risen with such rapidity to supreme power 
in France, that a certain faith was beginning to be entertained, even in 
this country, of his destiny. It was thought far from improbable that, in 
the gloomy recesses of a mind which had long brooded in banishment 
over the humiliations of his great relative, plans had been formed for 
avenging upon England the conspicuous part she had taken in his 
overthrow. The feeling of the French army was said by those who 
knew it well to be very decidedly a in favour of an immediate 
rupture with England. The army had placed the new emperor on the 
throne, and might reasonably enough be supposed not unlikely to dic- 
tate to him his policy. The nation was completely unprepared for 
war, and hostilities might suddenly commence on the most frivolous pre- 
text. The crisis was believed to be a serious one, and public opinion 
loudly demanded that immediate measures should be taken to place the 
country in a state of defence. In this state of the public mind Lord 
John Russell announced his intention of calling out the militia to meet 
the apprehended danger, but instead of the old constitutional force of 
the country, which had performed excellent service during the last war, 
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and became.an effective and valuable aid to the army, to the astonishment 
of all he proposed to constitute a local militia, to be drilled only in squads 
or companies in their respective hamlets and parishes, and formed into 
battalions only on certain specified emergencies, and even then their ser- 
vices were to be restricted to their several counties. A more ineffective 
and i t measure to meet a pressing emergency could not have been 
devised. Tn the event of a sudden invasion (the danger to be guarded 
against), each battalion would have been cut up by the enemy in detail, 
or have dispersed of its own accord for want of necessary support. A 
considerable number of his followers saw at once the ext 
blunder that he had committed, and refused their support to so ineflicient 
a plan. Lord Palmerston exposed its absurdity, which was indeed too 
glaring to need much illustration, and carried the House of Commons 
completely with him in his opposition. He pointed out what the 
country really required—namely, a militia which should constitute, in 
effect, an army of reserve—an efficient military force, movable at all 
times within the limits of the British islands at the pleasure of the 
Crown. He suggested the valuable force that we now possess, of which 
voluntary service is the rule and ballot the exception, and which he was 
himself afterwards able to employ with such good effect in the Russian 
war. Had Lord John Russell’s measure received the sanction of the 
legislature, how miserably crippled would have been the power of Eng- 
land in the t conflict which was so soon afterwards forced upon her! 
The expedition to the Crimea could not have been undertaken; Turkey 
might be now making a final struggle for her existence on the plains of 
Adrianople ; France, discontented with her inefficient ally, might have 
long since made her terms with the autocrat of the North, and despotism 
would have made one more fearful stride towards universal dominion. 
Lord John Russell succumbed to the opposition which he encountered, 
and resigned the seals of office to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

In accepting the post of foreign secretary in Lord Aberdeen’s go- 
vernment, Lord John Russell displayed, it was believed, a creditable 
desire to strengthen the administration. His support, and that of 
his party, were indeed absolutely necessary to its existence, and every 
practicable concession was made to keep him im good humour and to 
secure his co-operation. Desirous of not being troubled with the re- 
sponsibilities of a department, his wishes were immediately acceded to, 
and, without any definite official duties, he was made the organ of 
the government in the House of Commons. What degree of dis- 
satisfaction he felt in his new position can only be conjectured. He 
certainly, from the first, exhibited little sympathy with his new col- 
leagues, and it soon became apparent that he only wanted a plausible 
pretext for leaving them. What the government, with an undignified 
anxiety, was daily labouring to prevent, he was equally determined and per- 
tinacious in his efforts to accomplish. At length he believed he had found 
a satisfactory justification for retirement. ‘The public mind was greatly 
excited by the sufferings of the army in the Crimea, and he objected, as its 
cause, to the unfitness of the Duke of Newcastle for the office of minister 
at war. Anticipating that the government would support the duke, he 
was of course prepared to resign his seat in the cabinet, but the ministry 


yielded, the Duke of Newcastle resigned, and Lord John Russell was 
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apparently propitiated. Here again was displayed the same marked 
inconsistency between private opimion and ee conduct which had 
been before exhibited in the case of Lord Palmerston. It appeared that 
he had written a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, eulogising the ability 
and energy which he had displayed in his department, and had even 

“ his ise that he had been able to do so much, and that 
he 


certainly done all that it was possible for him to do!” But 
popular odium had been ignorantly directed against the Duke of New- 
castle, and, with his characteristic duplicity, Lord John Russell bethought 
himself how he could turn the feeling of the country to personal ac- 
count, and make political eapital out of the misfortune of his colleague. 
When the real cireumstances were brought to light, the Duke of Newcastle 
rose greatly in the public esteem ; by a noble vindication of himself in 
the House of Lords he completely reversed the popular judgment, and 
he now stands before the nation acquitted of almost all that had been 
laid to his charge, and with a reputation that his noble detractor might 


envy. - 

The efforts to retain Lord John Russell in the cabinet, notwithstand- 
ing all the sacrifices that had been made, were found to be unavailing. 
He had determined to detach himself from his political associates, and to 
snatch the reins of government from the hands of Lord Aberdeen. Feeble, 
undoubtedly, those hands had become, and the retirement of the premier 
could not but be satisfactory to the nation. The celebrated motion of Mr. 
Roebuck for a committee of inquiry into the Crimean disasters sealed the 
fate of the government by the sudden announcement of Lord John Russell 
that he could not oppose it. Here again he practised deception, not on 
a single member, but on the whole of the cabinet. Not an intimation 
, did he give of his intended line of conduct until he had taken his seat in 
the House of Commons. “ Faithless to his colleagues, faithless to the 
House,”* he severed his connexion with the government in a manner of 
which no public man but himself could be capable. The subsequent 
secession of Sir James Graham and Mr. Gladstone broke up the ministry, 
and left the nation at a momentous crisis without a government. 

The time had now come when Lord John Russell, doubtless, felt con- 
vinced that his political importance was to be conclusively established as 
the only minister capable of building up a strong and durable govern- 
ment. He was requested to form an administration, and was probably, 
for the first time, painfully awakened to the reality of his position. All 
confidence in him was at an end. His advances were coldly received and 
ceremoniously declined. Many of his old supporters unequivocally ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction at his recent conduct ; and the feeling of the 
country was too plainly expressed to be misunderstood. Lord Palmerston, 
with true greatness of mind, offered to join any cabinet that might be 
formed by his late colleague, but all his efforts proved abortive, and, after 
undergoing much sortiination, he was obliged, humbled and embittered 
by failure, to resign the hopeless task. The country was reassured, and 
hope and confidence returned when it was announced that the most 
popular and energetic minister of the day had sueeeeded in forming an 


administration. 


4 








* Mr. Disraeli’s speech. 
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To the surprise of his friends, and the astonishment of the country, Lord 
John Russell now accepted a seat in Lord Palmerston’s cabinet. His pre- 
vious conduct would justify us in imputing a sinister design to an act of 
apparent condescension. Lord Palmerston might reasonably have sus- 

it, and no cabinet could feel secure for a day with such an element 

of mischief in its constitution. But his support and that of his party 
were important to the government. An opportunity of removing him, at 
least for a time, from a position which he might be strongly tempted 
in to abuse, soon presented itself. We have a perfect reliance in 
Lord Palmerston’s singleness of mind and in the purity of his motives, 
but if we were to infer the intention from the result, we might suppose 
that in sending Lord John Russell as the representative of England to 
the Vienna conference, he designed to deprive him of the power of 
working any further mischief. But the magnanimity of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s character forbids the supposition, and we are satisfied that in send- 


-ing his colleague as the diplomatic envoy of his country to Vienna he 


acted solely with a view to the interests of the nation. ‘ We felt,” he 
himself declared from his - in parliament, “that any negotiation 
that might be placed in the hands of a man so eminent in his own 
country, so distinguished in the eyes and in the estimation of all Europe, 
so conversant with the matter to be discussed, so fully acquainted with 
the details of all the negotiations which had preceded, and so deeply im- 
bued with a feeling of the importance of the matters to be discussed, 
we felt convinced, I say, that if Lord John Russell would undertake 
the task, we should have a security on the one hand that if peace were 
obtainable on honourable terms, no failure arising from want of judg- 
ment or knowledge on the part of our negotiator would prevent our 
obtaining it.” 

And no statesman certainly could have been selected for this important 
mission more likely to impress the congress with a due sense of the im- 
portance which England attached to the intended conferences than the 
one who had so recently filled the high office of prime minister. His 
recent errors and short-comings were scarcely, or not at all, known on 
the continent of Europe, where the cabals and personal rivalries of our 
public men excite very little interest or discussion. He bore a name, too, 
which every foreign statesman would honour, and possessed a reputation 
which was coextensive with Europe. The quiet repose of his deport- 
ment, the firmness of his character, and the courage which popular 
opinion had always associated with it, made him, in the eyes of his diplo- 
matic colleagues, a not unsuitable representative of the country that had 
confided her interests to his care. The very simplicity of his appearance 
was calculated to command respect. No gaudy ribbon gave him a fac- 
titious dignity, no star sparkled on his undecorated breast ; and his person 
might have been thought, not inaptly, to typify the island which he re- 
presented.* Brought face to face, as they believed, with an impersonation 
of the spirit and resolution of the British people, the representatives of 
Russia, or Prussia, or Austria, could not flatter themselves with a hope 





* O England ! model to thine inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart. 
Henry V., Act II. 
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that terms unbecoming the character of England, or inadequate to her 
exertions and sacrifices, would be listened to for a moment. Never were 
the anticipations more strikingly falsified. It seemed as if all the qualities 
for which Lord John Russell had hitherto received credit had suddenly and 
completely deserted him. The Russian proposition, made cough the 
medium of Austria, for the neutralisation of the Black Sea, would have 
been but a temporary solution of the political problem, and a most in- 
adequate equivalent to England for the great sacrifices she had made; 
but to that unworthy proposition the British minister gave, on the part 
of his country, his ready adherence, and pledged himself to do everythin 
in his power to procure for it the assent of his government. The oa 
minister for foreign affairs unaccountably took the same view of the situa- 
tion, but was instantly recalled and dismissed by his master. On his 
return to England, Lord John Russell laid the Austrian propositions 
before the cabinet, by which they were at once rejected as wholly inad- 
missible, _ 

On finding that the proposals which he brought from Vienna were 
summarily dismissed by his colleagues, he once more took his seat in the 
House of Commons. On the first debate which arose on the conferences, 
and their unsuccessful issue, he rose and inveighed in terms of unusual 
vehemence on the ambition of Russia, and urged a vigorous prosecution 
of the war. Confiding in the secrecy of his colleagues, he made no allu- 
sion to the propositions which he brought from Vienna, or to his own re- 
corded opinions of their sufficiency. He practised a deception on the 
House by presenting himself before it as an uncompromising but unsuc- 
cessful negotiator. Not an intimation did he give that Russia had offered 
terms which in his judgment should have been accepted, but treating that 
power as still an obstinate and irreclaimable offender against the peace 
and security of Europe, he declared that the war ought to be prosecuted 
with renewed vigour and determination. Shortly after this manifesta- 
tion of warlike spirit in the House of Commons, an official document was 
issued by the Austrian cabinet which unfortunately revealed the terms 
which Lord John Russell had approved on behalf of his country at Vienna, 
and which he had pledged himself to support, in person, on his return to 
England. Great was the astonishment, loud the censure, wide-spread the 
indignation on this extraordinary disclosure, and the bad faith and 
duplicity which he had again displayed, but on so great a theatre and on 
so solemn an occasion, excited against him the most passionate resent- 
ment. 

Then was witnessed in the House of Commons a scene of dramatic and 
painful excitement which will not soon be effaced from the memories of 
those who witnessed and took part in it. Amidst the scoffs of opponents, 
the silent grief of friends, me the deeply stirred feelings of the whole 
assembly, a name which once had never been mentioned without honour 
was assailed in every form of invective and reproach. ‘* What,” said Mr. 
Cobden, “are the reasons assigned by the noble lord for completely 
setting aside, upon coming home to England, his own convictions, and 
surrendering his judgment and abnegating his opinion to his colleagues in 
the cabinet? He says I am willing to abandon my opinion, to surrender 
my judgment at the instance of my colleagues, and to retain my seat in 
the cabinet to carry on a war at the instance of my colleagues against my 
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most solemn eonvictions—a course which strikes at the very foundation 
of all confidence in public men.”’ 

The feeling against him was so strong and unanimous that his con- 
tinuanee in office seemed impossible, but it was not until the general 
sentiment had been kindly but firmly represented to him by some per- 
sonal friends that he bent before the storm, and submitted reluctantly, 
and with a bad , to a compulsory retirement. 

What were feelings of the humbled and mortified minister on 
retiring from the excited and angry scene, can be known only to himself. 
The condemnation of his conduct must have weighed heavily on 
his spirit, and the alienation even of his personal friends must have sunk 
denply tats his heart. He had shown much resentment at the unex- 

desertion of his political supporters by applying to them in debate 
the speech which Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Buckingham : 


Those you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But when they mean to sink ye. 


When left to solitary communion with his own spirit, the pathetic lan- 
guage of Wolsey was more probably on his lips or at his heart : 


This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do! 


His retirement did not appease the House of Commons. Night after 
night attacks were renewed upon the unhappy minister, and it seemed as 
if no amount of humiliation could satisfy its resentment. He was as- 
sailed with the rudest and the most polished weapons, and by men of 
the coarsest and most refined natures ; but the keenest shaft was sped 
by Sir Bulwer Lytton, a disciple, a former ally, and once, we believe, a 
personal friend. “It is not,” he said, “before the phalanx of a hostile 
party that the noble lord retires from office, it is before the sense of the 

evinced in the desertion of his own followers. He had just 

before broken up a government by his own solitary desertion, aceom- 
panied by a denunciation of two of his colleagues so startling, that it is 
without a el in the records of this House. Suddenly there appeared 
in the ic prints the circular of the Austrian minister, in which Count 
Buol states that this very statesman had not only inclined to a peace on 
the terms proposed, and which he appeared to us indignantly to scout, 
but that he had actually promised to lay before the government definite 
for so framed, and to back those terms in the cabinet. 

Oh!” he continued, “ is it you, is it you whose brief and touching allu- 
sion to your past services deserved louder cheers than it received ; is it 
you, whose labours and whose genius have so honoured your name that 
we feel every stain upon it as a national calamity ; is it you, who have 
taken from the people of England power and dignity for twenty years ; 
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is it you who should call upon your countrymen to send their children to 
a slaughter which you deemed unnecessary? Your retirement from office 
was demanded by your country, for as long as you remained in the cabi- 
net, Russia coul Bnd her excuse, Austria her justification, France a dis- 
sentient from her policy, and England a condemnation of her war !’’* 
After his retirement from the government a a sense of what was 
due to himself and to his former colleagues would have counselled a tem- 
absence from parliamentary contests, and a silent acquiescence in 
the judgment of the nation. The line of conduct that he pursued could 
only have proceeded from a mind smarting under a sense of merited 
humiliation, and resolved to find an object upon which it might vent its 
irritation. He seemed determined to revenge his disgrace upon the 
ministry which he had been obliged to quit. 


Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike, 


he commenced his new career of an independent statesman by a series of 
querulous remarks upon the foreign policy of the government, and mis- 
chievous innuendoes against our principal ally. He evinced an absence 
of common prudence as well as a want of common patriotism in his 
efforts to render the war unpopular by intimating suspicions of the good 
faith of France, and by accusing her of inconsistency and deceit. The 

h which he delivered at the close of the session, and only a few 
weeks after he had resigned the seals of office, was full of the most 
dangerous matter and the most provoking personalities. Touching 
upon all the most delicate diplomatic topics of the day, his only abject 
seemed to be to irritate, embarrass, and offend. He taunted the French 
Emperor with the military occupation of Rome, and asked with what 
corisistency a power that had made an irruption into an independent 
Italian state could object to the occupation of the Danubian Principali- 
ties by Russia!t After having allowed his opinions to be overruled by his 
colleagues, and having —— assented to their views on the proposals 
which he brought from Vienna, he now reasserted his original opinions, 
declared the terms of peace to have been sufficient, and, with matchless 
inconsistency, after having himself, only a few weeks previously, urged 
upon the House of Commons the necessity of continued and vigorous 
war, he now declared himself the advocate of peace, and impeached the 
moderation of his country for insisting upon a continuance of hostilities, 
and used every effort to put her in the wrong and to brand her with 
oppression and injustice. 

The principal occasions on which Lord John Russell has taken an 
important part in parliamentary debate since his resignation of office 
have been on a scheme of national education proposed by himself, on the 
discussion of the terms of peace with Russia, on our relations with the 





* Weare aware that Lord John Russell asserts that the time has not arrived 
which will enable him, with prudence, to state his reasons for accepting the 
Austrian propositions. We very much doubt, however, whether these reasons 
would in any degree conduce to his justification. They must have been laid 
before the cabinet, and we know that they were pronounced to be unsatisfactory 
by the responsible advisers of the Crown. 

t We need not here record our opinions on this act of the French Republic, so 
Opposed to international law and to her own honour and interests; but the time 
and manner of bringing the subject forward were most inopportune and factious. 
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United ‘States, and on ‘the affairs of Italy. In'the plan for a compre- 
hensive national education, on which he had expended en labour 
and i ity, he probably hoped, by settling a great social question, to 
~~ oo oF his vues and perhaps to recover the place 
hee had forfeited ‘in the councils of the State. Here, again, his failure was 
decided and.complete. The resolutions which he presented to the House 
of Commons were so opposed to the general feeling of the country, that 
he was under the necessity of withdrawing them after a short debate, in 
which they received very little support from any section of public men. 
An extraordinary instance of misdirected ind and unsound judg- 
ment in a statesman who had long made national education a special 
subject of study, and whose opportunities for forming sound opinions had 
been such as could fall to the lot of few. His remarks of the treaty 
of peace were uncertain in tone, cold, critical, and pointless. In his 
speech on the relations of England with the United States, and the dis- 
missal.of the British minister from Washington, he was moderate and 
calm, and evinced, perhaps, undue apprehensions of war; but in some 
observations on the state of Nicaragua he was guilty of a grave offence 
both against good taste and political morality. He appeared to have 
lost all discrimination of the characters of men and of the qualities 
of their actions. It might have been supposed that if the actions of a 
sg: adventurer were referred to, on any occasion, in the British 
ouse of Commons, they would be spoken of in terms of suitable repro- 
bation. “What was the astonishment of the country on observing, in the 
published debates, that Lord John Russell, in alluding to the individual 
who had recently invaded Nicaragua, merely characterised him as “ an 
able man” and “a military chief of considerable energy ;’—a man who 
had made, with a band of freebooters, an infamous irruption into a 
country, carried on a war of extermination against its inhabitants, sacked 
their towns, laid waste their fields, and who, by the laws and practice of 
the whole civilised world, ought, at that moment, to have been swinging 
on a gibbet and fattening the region kites with his offal! Not a word 
of censure or disapprobation escaped his lips ; and this want of moral 
perception and propriety was displayed by a statesman who had filled 
successively some of the highest offices of the State, and had been, for 
three years, the prime minister of England ! 

The speech on the affairs of Italy, delivered at the close of the session 
of 1856, consisted chiefly of a reiteration of complaints against France 
for her continued military occupation of Rome, and a feeble and dis- 
cursive essay on Italian politics in general; a subject doubtless worthy of 
a statesman’s deepest interest and attention, but brought forward at a 
time when no practical good could result from its discussion, and with 
the object only of embarrassing the government, or of committing it to 
@ premature and inconvenient expression of opinion. 

The subject which was the immediate cause of the dissolution of the 
last parliament was so thoroughly exhausted in debate, and has lost so 
much of its interest by eomparison with more recent events, that we shall 
be excused for making only a brief allusion to it. The part taken by 
Lord John Russell on the China war was very decidedly adverse to the 
government, and conduced to swell the ‘iid of that heterogeneous 
phalanx which placed the House of Commons and the minister in oppo- 
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sition to each other. The effects of the dissolution upon the constitution 
of the legislature have been remarkable ; but the effects of the parlia- 
one | combinations and contests for the last five years upon the posi- 
tions of public men have been no less conspicuous. The reputations of 
some eminent politicians have been annihilated, others have been driven 
by the force of popular resentment into private life, while few have 
escaped without serious injury to their A marron Personal objects 
and party triumphs have been too obviously the leading motives of 
action, and confidence in the political integrity of the House of Com- 
mons has been to a great extent lost. These are evils of great magni- 
tude in a free government, and several of our leading public men are 
directly chargeable with having caused them, by their discreditable and 
factious combinations, by the total indifference they have displayed tothe 
public interests. Every question has been made a battle-field for party, and 
selfishness and personal antagonism have been glaringly and painfully con- 
spicuous. Wemay point to the conduct of Sir James Graham, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, and Mr.Gladstone as striking exemplifications of ourremarks, But 
in this band of discredited politicians incomparably the greatest offender is 
Lord John Russell, and there are peculiarities in his career which provoke 
and justify an unsparing analysis of his conduct. His character for the 
last ten years is almost without a parallel for rapid political deterioration. 
Either he never possessed the high qualities which opinion once generally 
attributed to him, or they have undergone a most extraordinary and un- 
accountable transmutation. In almost all the offices which he has filled 
he has been found wanting on some important occasion; and in the 
highest of all his failure was the most conspicuous—where vigour was 
most needed, we have seen weakness; where prudence, indiscretion; 
where caution, precipitancy; where openness, deception; where dignity, 
petulance ; where magnanimity, littleness; where patriotism, faction. 
His early fame has been so dimmed that little now remains of its 
original brightness. In the moral deterioration of men a point is 
generally reached at which conscience loses its sensibility, becomes callous 
to opinion, and accepts evil as its good ; there must be some analogous 
process in public life by which a long course of selfishness and faction 
gradually impairs the vigour of the mind, destroys its susceptibility, 
and conducts to political degradation, for Lord John Russell appears to 
be totally unconscious that he has done anything to forfeit public opinion, 
or that he has so acted as to deserve to fall. 

How unlike in character, and how different in conduct, has Lord 
John Russell shown himself to the great man whose character he pro- 
fesses to venerate! Dr. Parr, with that penetration and sagacity which 
distinguished him, has sketched the character of those baffled and 
disappointed statesmen whose moral natures have been wrenched by 
the convulsions of party, with extraordinary truth and severity. ‘ Im- 
patient,” he says, “of that dreary vacuity which in active minds 
follows the loss of their wonted employment, they prowl for some 
prey to their growing appetite for mischief, and discerning it in the 
associates whose regard they suppose to be alienated, they spring with 
equal fury upon their defects and their accomplishments, their failings 
and their virtues. They brood in silence over the wrongs they have 
committed and the retaliations they have provoked—they vainly call to 
tT 2 
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their aid the visions of self-delusion and the blandishments of flattery 
when they would bar the avenues of their hearts against the intrusions 
of remorse—they hate where they are conscious of not being loved, and 

without success to love where they are doubtful how long they may 
be themselves esteemed; worn out at last with unceasing inquietude, 
they are numbered among the political dead, with scarcely one sigh from 
those whom they have abandoned, or one blessing from those whom they 
have courted. Such are the effects of a wounded spirit, and happy it 
is for us to remember that Mr. Fox neither felt nor deserved to feel 
them.”’* 

Probably few elections for the City of London have been more earnestly 
contested than the one which in May last terminated in placing Lord 
John Russell at the head of the poll. Great efforts were made to secure 
that result, as the current of opinion was thought to have set strongly 
against him, and to have carried with it a considerable number of his former 
supporters. His own exertions were great, and they were aided by the 
unsparing labour of many personal friends, and, it must be admitted, of 
many political supporters whose attachment was still firm, notwithstand- 
ing his many lapses and faults. He owed, moreover, not a little to the 
magnanimity of the man whom he once treated with the greatest in- 
dignity, and whom, it is supposed, he yet hopes and aspires to supplant. 
Had Lord Palmerston responded to the invitation of the City, and allowed 
himself to be put in nomination, he would have been triumphantly placed 
at the head of the poll, and it is more than doubtful whether Lord John 
Russell’s name would even have appeared there. All minor objects and 
feelings would have been absorbed in the general enthusiasm, and the 
name of the popular war minister would have been received with acclama- 
tions, in the fervour of which that of his competitor would have been 
scarcely heard. He received, moreover, from the Hebrew community a 
unanimous support, and derived no inconsiderable number of votes from 
that perverse section of politicians, the old Tory or Protectionist party, 
which is always prepared, even at the sacrifice of its consistency, to 
support any candidate whom it believes to have the power of da- 
maging a ministry which it dislikes. To regard the return of Lord 
John Russell for the City as a proof of renewed public confidence, would 
be, allowing for the circumstances under which it took place, an error. 
He may regard it as a triumph, but it is one of little value, and of no 
public significance. The judgment of the country had been long passed 
upon him, and it would be vain for him to appeal from it to the verdict 
of the City of London. 

The mind of Lord John Russell is subtle rather than powerful, in- 
genious rather than profound, and in all the grander qualities of human 
character he is wholly and conspicuously deficient.. Cold in temperament, 
philosophical in his tastes, and unsocial by habit, he was eminently unfitted 
by nature to influence and lead a great popular assembly. He has never 
inspired his followers with the smallest portion of enthusiasm, and has 
been accepted by them as asleader only as a political necessity. His accu- 
mulated knowledge, his great experience, and his illustrious name, pointed 
‘him out as the natural successor to Lord Althorp in the House of Com- 
mons, but he possesses few of the qualities of that nobleman, which gave 





* Character of Charles James Fox. Works, vol. iv. p. 108. 
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him such unbounded influence with his party, and attracted towards him 
such general esteem. Although superior in political ability, he fell greatly 
below him both as a leader of party and as a minister. Without imagi- 
nation to adorn his style, or enthusiasm to elevate it, he has never made 
any pretence to oratory, and his speeches in parliament are simply clear 
and cold statements of policy, relieved — perhaps, by a happ 


metaphor, or aided by an ingenious illustration. Unlike Sir Robert P 
however, he knows the true range of his intellect, and has never, as that 
eminent statesman sometimes did, attempted to soar into regions where 
it was unable to support him, and, aspiring to sublimity, fallen into 
absurdity. The most obvious defect in his character is a want of mag- 
nanimity, which has uniformly tainted his politics and made his name a 
byword for little and ungenerous conduct, and a theme either of lively 
satire or of grave reprobation among his countrymen.* 

The position which Lord John Russell now occupies in the political 
world is remarkable. Without a definite policy to guide his conduct or a 
party to support him, he cavils at the measures of government, criticises, 
in no friendly spirit, every act of administration, and on more than one 
important occasion has placed himself in direct antagonism to it. “ Op- 
position,” said Mr. Fox, in one of the greatest of his speeches, “‘is natural 
in such a system as ours ; but to those who oppose it it is extremely essen- 
tial that their manner of conducting it should not wear a suspicion of their 
motives. Ifthey appear to oppose from disappointment, from mortifica- 
tion, from pique, from whim, the people will be against them.” An 
opposition led by Lord John Russell could only be formed of the most 
heterogeneous elements; but in what terms would Mr. Fox have de- 
nounced an opposition organised by a statesman against those whose 
counsels he had shared, whose principles he once professed, and whose 
policy he had approved? The same want of judgment which has 
marked his public conduct for a lengthened period has been riper ex- 
hibited in even an exaggerated degree. The very just and moderate 
measure for the severer punishment of detected conspiracies to murder, 
which was not only acceptable to the country at large, but a becoming 
tribute to the feeling of the French people, oftered an irresistible tempta- 
tion to acquire a little worthless popularity. Adopting a tone of bold- 
ness, almost of defiance, and affecting a patriotic indignation, his conduct 
resembled that of a man in private life who, convicted on one occasion of 
poltroonery, endeavours to repair his character by some sudden but safe 
manifestation of courage and pugnacity. The result of the division, and 
the society in which he found himself, must have convinced him that his 
influence has departed. Without followers, and without a policy, his 
position is only rendered more and more hopeless by every effort he 
makes to improve it. 

What form future political combinations may assume it would be 
difficult to conjecture, but Lord John Russell has certainly, on more 
than one occasion, evinced a disposition to coalesce with Mr. Glad- 
stone, and even with Mr. Disraeli; or he may look to a measure of 
parliamentary reform to restore his popularity and reinstate him in 
power, and may possibly be prepared to bid against the government 
to any extent that may be required for attaching the most advanced 





* Our readers cannot have forgotten many of Punch’s admirable illustrations, 
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to his:cause. In some of the organs of the ultra-reform 

e already observe a disposition to explain his mistakes, to gloss over or 
iate his faults, and by offering an affected and insincere homage to 
is:name, to:induee him to lend it for their purposes, and to place him- 

‘at the head of a movement directed to objects very different from an 

with which he has hitherto identified himself. But Lord John Russe 
has never maintained extreme opinions on reform, and he could not now 
them without exhibiting a glaring inconsistency and a base dere- 
iction of principle, which, fallen as he is, we are unable to believe possible. 
His position in the House of Commons must now have become as pain- 
ful'to himself as it is embarrassing to those political friends who yet attach 
themselves to his fortunes. The links which connected him with the old 
Whig party have been long since snapped asunder. New men have 
entered saileenit new leaders have arisen, new combinations have been 
formed, which have left the veteran leader of a previous age in a position 
of almost entire isolation. That he can ever be again the recognised 
and trusted leader of any considerable party we hold to be impossible. 
He has subsided into a state of political inferiority, from which he can 
never hope to raise himself to his former elevation. Had he submitted with 
dignity and resignation to the penalty which his errors have entailed on 
him, criticism would have been disarmed, and we might even have sym- 
hised with his misfortunes ; but there is a morbid activity in his poli- 
tical life which indicates the existence of still lofty pretensions, and dis- 
plays an unabated ambition. We disclaim all personal feeling in the re- 
marks which we have felt it our duty to make. We know Lord John 
Russell only in his public character ; we judge him by his public acts. 
He is unable to recognise the judgment which his contemporaries have 
upon him, but he might easily perceive it in the averted eyes and 
alienated hearts of a people who once regarded him with pride, and gave 
him no small space in their affections. It would be but a suitable termi- 
nation to his wayward career that he should sink under the weight of 
offended opinion and the censures of an impartial press. His descent 
from the proud eminence on which he once stood is the result of a fatal 
oblivion of the only conditions on which popularity can be permanently 
enjoyed or power retained, and is a memorable example to statesmen that 
the petty and ignoble passions of our nature, when imported into public 
life, infallibly degrade the intellect, impair the moral sense, and tarnish 
the brightest reputation. But if he can no longer be powerful, he may, by 
recognising and submitting to his fate, be still useful and respectable. 
If his career must be considered as practically concluded in the House of 
Commons, there is another place in which he might always command 
attention, and even regain a portion of the influence which he has lost; 
and where, raised into a serener political atmosphere, undisturbed by the 
ions, and removed from the temptations, of a popular assembly, rich 
in nae experience, and with a chastened ambition, he might yet 
render valuable services to the state ; and if comparative political inaction 
should ~ heavily on his spirit, he may once more turn to those pur- 
suits in which even the highest intellects have not seldom found their 
true calling and their purest and more dignified enjoyments, and in which 
there is yet time for him to leave a name enshrined in that immortal 
literature which is not the least among the many treasures and glories of 


his country. H. T. 
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ALNWICK COTTAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


A BLAZING hot day in August. More especially hot it fell at the rail- 
way station of Offord, a quiet country village, for it was a small, bare 
station, with not a tree and but little covering about it, to shade off the 
sun’s hot glare. The two o'clock train came puffing up, stopped, depo- 
sited a few passengers and a good deal of luggage, and went screaming 
and puffing on again. 

Nearly all who had alighted were of one party. Mr.and Mrs. Yorke, 
their two young children, and some servants. She was young and beau- 
tiful, but of cold, apathetic manner. Her husband was older, not a bad- 
looking man, but his expression of face was unpleasing, particularly when, 
in laughing, the whole of his teeth were displayed ; large, regular teeth, 
so white that they almost glistened. 

From the love, incidental to Englishmen, of temporary change, of 
new scenes, Mr. Yorke, a man of good fortune, had quitted his own com- 
modious residence for a “‘ shooting-box” in another county. All he knew 
of “ Alnwick Cottage,” he knew through an advertisement, except what 
he learnt by two or three letters from Mr. Maskell, who had the charge 
of letting it, furnished. Excellent fishing and shooting were promised, 
and Mr. Yorke had taken it for six months. It stood nearly a mile be- 
yond ‘the village. 

On the afternoon of his arrival, Mr. Yorke strolled out to have a look 
at the locality. He was a haughty man, and did not feel pleased that 
Mr. Maskell had omitted to receive him. When he reached Offord, one 
of the first houses he saw was Mr. Maskell’s, as the door-plate announced. 
‘‘ Mr. Maskell, Lawyer and Conveyancer.” He rang, and was admitted. 

“T am so sorry not to have met you at the station,” began Mr. 
Maskell, when he learnt who his visitor was. ‘I was called suddenly 
out of Offord this morning, to make a gentleman’s will, and have not 
been home half an hour. I have despatched my clerk to Alnwick Cot- 
tage with the inventory. Sir, I hope you will like Offord.”’ 

“It seems a very poor place,” remarked Mr. Yorke. 

“ The village can’t boast much, but the neighbourhood is superior: a 
small society, but excellent. Capital shooting, too!” 

“ Have you good medical advice ?” 

“ He is a very nice young fellow, our doctor. We have but one: the 
place would not support more.” 

Mr. Yorke’s lips curled. He had not been thinking of “ nice young 
fellows,” but of superior medical skill. ‘I asked you about the doetor 
before I decided on the cottage, and you wrote me word there was an 
excellent one,” said he, in a dissatistred tone. “It is most essential, 
where there’s a family, to be near a clever medical man.” 

“We all think him very clever,” replied the lawyer. “ He bought 
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the practice three years ago: our surgeon had died, and I negotiated it 
for his widow : a has attended us ever since, and is a great favourite. 
He was in London for two years before that, qualified assistant to a large 
medical itioner. Plenty of experience he had there: was run off 
his legs the whole of the two years. He was smoking his cigar with me 
esterday evening ; he often runs in, does Janson, and was saying———” 

“What is his name?” interrupted Mr. Yorke, his accent shrill and 
unnatural. 

“ Janson.” 

“What ?” 

The lawyer wondered whether Mr. Yorke was attacked with sudden 
deafness, and why his eyes glared, and his teeth shone out, so like fangs. 
“‘ Janson,” he repeated—*‘ Edward Janson. Do you know him ?” 

Mr. Yorke’s mouth closed again, and his manner calmed down. “I 
thought it a curious name,” said he: “ that’s all. Is it English ?” 

“ Of Dutch origin, I suppose. Janson is an Englishman.” 

“ Does he live in the village ?” 

“A few doors lower down. It is the corner house as you come to 
Rye-lane: the garden door at the back opens on the lane. i assure you, 
sir, you may call in this gentleman with every confidence, should you or 
your family require medical advice.” 

Meanwhile everybody was busy at Alnwick Cottage, as is the case 
when going into a fresh residence. Finch the nurse, a confidential ser- 
vant, who had been Mrs. Yorke’s maid before her marriage, was deputed 
to go through the house with the lawyer’s clerk and the inventory, Mrs. 
Yorke declining the trouble. The eldest child, a boy of four years, chose, 
and he had a will of his own, to attend on Finch: Finch submitting to 
the companionship, failing in some coaxing attempts to get rid of him. 
But after a while he grew tired of the process of looking at chairs and 
tables and cups and saucers, and quitted her to go down stairs. 

“Go to Charlotte, Leo, dear,” said Finch. ‘I shall soon have done. 
Charlotte,” she called out, over the banisters, “see to Master Leo.” 

When Finch and the clerk had finished the inventory, the former pro- 
ceeded to the small room on the ground-floor, which had been appro- 
priated as the nursery. In the list it was set down as “ butler’s pantry.” 
ee the under nurse, sat there, with the youngest child asleep on 

er lap. 

“'Where’s Master Leo ?” asked Finch, abbreviating, as she usually 
did, his name, ‘‘ Leopold.” ‘I sent him here, and ordered you to see 
after him.” 

“He didn’t come,” was Charlotte’s answer, “and the child was just 
dropping off to sleep. He wouldn’t come here to me, if he could go to 
his mamma.” 

“You'd let him be with his mamma for ever, you would, if it saved 
yourself a little trouble,” cried Finch, who of course domineered over 
Charlotte, upper nurse fashion. “I hate this moving, I do! such a 
bother! nothing to be got at, and one’s regular meals and hours upset. 
I’m as tired as a poor jaded horse. And you sitting here, doing nothing, 
with that child on your lap! you might have put him down, and got a cup 
of tea for vs.” 
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“ Am I to put him on the floor ?” retorted Charlotte, “I don’t know 
which is to be the children’s bed.” 

Finch flung out of the room in search of Leo: her labours that day, 
and the discomfort around, made her cross. He was not to be found 
in-doors, and she went to the garden. Very soon a shriek of fright and 
horror arose from her. It drew her mistress out, and the lawyer's clerk, 
who had been departing, heard it, and ran back in its direction. 

Leopold Yorke had met with a ladder, reared against the side of the 
house, and had climbed up it, in all a boy’s adventurous spirit. He had 
fallen off, poor child, it was impossible to say from what height, and now 
lay insensible on the gravel, with an ugly gash in his forehead, from 
which the blood was oozing. 

Finch stopped her groans and lamentations, and stooped to pick him 
up. But Mrs. Yorke snatched him from her, and crouched down on the 
earth, with one knee raised, and laid him upon it, and looked up with a 
hopeless, helpless expression at the lawyer’s clerk, the words scarcely 
audible which came from her white lips. 

“‘ A doctor : where does one live ?” 

“T’ll fetch him, ma’am; I'll run every step of the way; I don’t mind 
the heat,” cried the sympathising clerk. 

He did not wait another moment, but sped away. Leopold was con- 
veyed in-doors ; and, before the surgeon got there—who also seemed to 
have come on the run—the child had recovered consciousness, and Finch 
had washed the wound, which now seemed disarmed of three parts of its 
terrors. Mr. Janson, a very fine man, wanting yet a year or so of thirty, 
bound it up, ordered the boy to be kept quiet, and said he would send in 
a little calming medicine. 

“May I dare to shake hands with you?” he asked, with a frank, 
ag smile, but with a somewhat heightened colour, when he and 
Mrs. Yorke were left alone. 

She placed her hand within his, quite as frankly, though the glow was 
far deeper on her face than on his. ‘“ How strange that we should meet 
here !” she exclaimed. ‘I recognised you the moment you came in.” 

“As I did you,” he returned. ‘“ But I was prepared. For it has been 
a matter of speculation in my mind, whether the Mr. and Mrs. Yorke 
who were coming to Alnwick Cottage, could be you and your husband. 
I have been settled at Offord these three years.” 

‘May I ask if you are *» Mrs. York hesitated, but probably 
thought she must finish her question as she had begun it—*“‘ married ?” 

“To my profession Iam. In no other way. My thoughts and hopes 
have been wholly given to it since—since I fully entered upon it.” 

* Will the child do well ?” she inquired. 

“Oh yes. It is but a slight affair. I was prepared for something 
worse, by the account of Mr. Maskell’s clerk. A little blood, especially 
on the head and face, frightens those not accustomed to it. These acci- 
dents will happen where there are children. He is your eldest ?” 

“Yes. I have but two.” 

“T will send up the medicine I spoke of, and call again in the morn- 
we said Mr. Janson, rising. ‘“ Make my compliments to Mr. 

orke.” 
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Mr. Janson departed and Mrs. Yorke | after him. As he turned 
close the i te, he saw her standi at the window and politely 
‘and Mrs. Yorke politely bowed in return. Politely : the 
word is adsisedly:: it best expresses the feeling each wished to show 

+ whatever there may have been of love or romance between 
akan ago—and a great deal there was, for each had made 
the other’s life's happ iness—it was over now. Whatever sentimental 
reminiscence each had eineaeaeemntaa of the other, they knew that from 
that afternoon henceforth, they subsided into their proper and respective 
positions, Man. Yealie-aa-edether's wil and Mr. Janson but as a friend 
of hers and her husband’s; as honourable, right-minded persons, in 
similar cases, ought, and would, and do subside. 

Mr. Yorke, after exploring»as far as he thought necessary that day, 
turned back to his:new home. His thoughts ran not on the features of 
the village, or on the lovely scenery around, or on the fishing or the 
; they dwelt tdiiods on the few words of Mr. Maskell’s 
which had sdlietnee tothe surgeon. Mr. Yorke hated that surgeon with 
a deep and nourished hate: and he would infinitely have preferred to find 
he had visited a locality where the arch-fiend owned a country house, 
than one containing Edward Janson. 

He was drawing — near to his own gate when he saw a gentleman 
emerge from it. A shudder, strange and cold, passed through Mr. 
Yorke’s veins. Was it sent as a warning—the precursor of what was to 
come? Surely that was the man of his thoughts? Yes, it was! Janson, 
and no other! What! had he already found out the way to his home ? 
to his.-wife? Mr. Yorke’s lips opened, and his teeth parted with a savage 
motion, somewhat like a tiger's. 

Mr. Janson did not observe him. He walked straight across the road, 
. got over avstile, and went away very quickly along a field path. “He 

may well try to avoid my observation,” thought Mr. Yorke, in his pre- 
jndvoe; and d had he been told the real facts he would have refused belief 
—that Mr. Janson did not see him, and being in a hurry, was taking the 
short way through the fields to his home. 

Matters were not mended when Mr. Yorke turned in at his gate. There 
stood his wife at the window, her eyes unmistakably fixed on Mr. 
Janson’s retreating form. She looked flushed and snail which indeed 
was the effect of her late fright about the child; but Mr. Yorke set it 
down to a different cause. 

“T am glad you have come home,” she exclaimed, when he entered. 
“ What do you think has happened ?” 

“T know.” burst forth Mr. Yorke. ‘No need to tell me.” 

Mrs. Yorke supposed he had seen the lawyer's clerk : what else could 
she suppose ? 

“It will not end badly,” she continued, fearing he was angry at its 
having happened—“ Mr. Janson says so. Only think! he is the doctor 
here. You must have seen him leaving the house.” 

“Yes, I did see him,” retorted Mr. Yorke, nearly choking with his 
efforts to keep down his anger. ‘ What brought him here ?” 

“T sent forhim. At least, I sent-——” 
* And how dared you send for him, or admit him to my house ? How 
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dared you seize the m back was turned, to fete him to your 
side? Was the meeting, ask, a. repetition of the parting ?”’ 

“ Whatever are you talking of?” uttered Mrs. Yorke, paling a little 
with old recollections, and vexed at the turn her husband seemed to be 

ing: ‘ What do you mean?” 

‘IT mean Janson,” hissed Mr. Yorke—“ Janson, your former favoured 
lover. Have I been so distasteful a husband to you, that you must haste 
indecently to fetch him to console you, in the first hour of your arrival 
here? Who told you that he lived:in Offord? How did you ferret it 
out? Or have you known it all along, and concealed the knowledge 
from me ?” 

Mrs. Yorke sank back in her chair, awed and bewildered. “I do think 
you are out of your mind,” she ; 

“ No, madam, I leave that to you: you are far more out of your mind 
than Iam. Listen. I have a warning to give you: you know me, and 
know that I will keep my word. Get Janson to visit you clandestinely 
again, and I will shoot him.” 

Mrs. Yorke rose majestically. ‘I do not understand the word ‘clan- 
destine,’ ” she haughtily said. “It can never apply tome. When the 
accident happened to Leopold—and I truly thought he was dead; and:so 
did Finch, and so did the young man who had been going over the 
inventory—and I begged the young man to run for the nearest surgeon, 
I no more knew that it was Mr. Janson who would come, than did the 
senseless child. But it did prove to be Mr. Janson, and he dressed the 
wound of the child, and he is coming again to him to-morrow morning. 
He came here professionally; to attend your child, sir; not to see me. 
Clandestine !” 

Mrs. Yorke swept out of the room, her face flashing with indignation, 
and Mr. Yorke strode up-stairs to Leopold’s bedroom, and learnt what 
had happened. It cannot be said that it appeased him in any great 
degree, for he was blindly prejudiced, and jealousy and suspicion had 
turned his mind to gangrene. They had been smouldering there for 
years: perhaps the consciousness had been upon him throughout, that 
they would sometime burst into a flame. 

On the following morning Mr. Janson came, according to his promise. 
Mr. and Mrs. Yorke were at breakfast. He shook hands with Mrs. 
Yorke, then turned, with his frank, open countenance, and held out his 
hand to Mr. Yorke. Mr. Yorke did not choose to see it, but he did move 
his own to indicate a chair. 

“Thank you, I am pressed for time,” replied Mr. Janson, laying his 
hand on the back of the chair, but not taking it. ‘“ This is my hour for 
visiting Lady Rich, who is a great invalid. She lives a little past you, 
up the road. How is my young patient ?” 

“‘ He seems much better,” answered Mrs. Yorke. “ He is asking to 

et up.” 
’ wh most disgraceful piece of carelessness, to have suffered it to 
happen,” interposed Mr. Yorke. “I have told the head nurse that 
should she ever be guilty of such again, she quits Mrs. Yorke’s service. 
It might have killed him.” 
“Yes, it might,” added Mr. Janson. ‘‘ Can I go to his room ?” 
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Mrs. Yorke rose. “The one on the right, on the second-floor,’’ she 
said. “I will:follow you directly. Finch is there.” 

Mr. Janson from the room and ascended the stairs: Mrs. Yorke 

to to her husband. 

‘“ must hear his opinion of the child, and shall go up: would you 
like to accompany me ?” she added, not wholly able to conceal the con- 
tempt of her tone.” 

“No.” 

They came down shortly, both Mr. Janson and Mrs. Yorke. “ He is 
80 raf better that the difficulty will be to keep him quiet,’’ said the 
former. ‘ He must be still for a day or two.” 

“You are sure there is no danger?” asked Mr. Yorke, who was now 
standing at the open window. 

“Oh, none in the world. I will look in again to-morrow. Good 
morning, sir; good morning, Mrs. Yorke.” 

Mr. Yorke had thawed a little: perhaps the matter-of-fact, un- 
= manner of Mr. Janson reassured him. “ It is a hot day again,” 
said he, as Mr. Janson passed the window. 

“Very. By the way, Mrs. Yorke,” added the surgeon, halting for a 
moment, “you must not suffer the boy to stir outside. The sun might 
affect his head.” 

‘* Of course not,” she answered. 

However, Leopold did get outside, he and his white-bandaged fore- 
head, and tore about, boy-like, the sun’s rays streaming full on his un- 
covered head. In some twenty minutes he was discovered ; the bandage 
off, and he as scarlet as a red-hot engine boiler. Suddenly he began to 
scream out, “My head aches, my head aches!” Finch said it was 
“temper,” at being fetched in, and crossly assured him if his head did 
ache, which she didn’t believe, for he never had it, it had come as a 
punishment for slying out in disobedience. 

But at night the child was so ill and uneasy that Mr. Yorke himself 
sent for the surgeon. Leopold’s face had not paled, and he still moaned 
out the same cry, “‘ My head, my head !” 

“‘ He has been out,” exclaimed Mr. Janson; ‘ why was I disobeyed? 
This is a sun-stroke.” 

Nobody was to blame. Mrs. Yorke had coaxed him into lying on the 
sofa in the sitting-room “for a nice mid-day sleep,” and went into the 
nursery, leaving lin, as she believed, safe. Up jumped Master Leopold 
the instant he found himself at liberty, and dropped down from the low 
window, which stood so temptingly open. His heart was set upon getting 
into the garden, simply because it was denied to him. 

In a few days he was so far recovered that only an intermittent fever 
remained. Mr. Yorke, in spite of his jealous prejudices, had been obliged 
to submit to Mr. Janson’s frequent visits, for } re was no other doctor 
within miles, and the safety of his son and heir was paramount. 

The neighbourhood had hastened to make acquaintance with Mr. and 
Mrs. Yorke, and one day an invitation came for them to take a quiet 
dinner at Squire Hipgrave’s. It was accepted by both, for Leopold’s 


on fever was subsiding, and they were no longer under alarm 
or him. 
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They found a small party of seven at the squire’s, themselves included. 
The eighth seat had been meant for Mr. Janson, but he had been called 
out unexpectedly, and was unable to come. The gentlemen’s conversa- 
tion turned chiefly upon out-door sports, and after dinner, when coffee 
was over, they went out, that Mr. Yorke might see a pond on the grounds, 
where the fish was being preserved, leaving the ladies alone. 

Mr. Janson came in, but scarcely had he had time to explain the cause 
of his absence at dinner, when a servant appeared and told him he was 
wanted. ‘How tiresome!” exclaimed the hostess. 

“A doctor’s time is never his own,” he remarked, good-humouredly. 
“Ts it my surgery boy ?” he inquired of the servant. 

“No, sir. It is a footman from Alnwick Cottage. He says your boy 
sent him on here.” 

This excited the alarm of Mrs. Yorke. ‘ Leopold must be worse !” 
she exclaimed. 

As it proved to be. Master Leopold was took worse, the man said, 
a talking nonsense and not knowing a word of it, and hotter than ever. 
Finch was frightened, and had sent him for Mr. Janson. 

Mrs. Yorke grew frightened also, and said she must go home immedi- 
ately. They tried to keep her, and to soothe her fears. Mr Janson 
' said he would go, and make haste back to report to her. It was of no 
use. Neither would she wait till Mr. Yorke came in. 

“ Then, if you will allow me, I will be your escort,”’ said Mr, Janson. 

‘Indeed I shall be much obliged to you,” she answered. And hur- 
riedly putting on her shawl, she departed with him, one of the ladies 
lending her a black silk hood for her head. She had anticipated return- 
ing in the carriage. It was a beautiful night in September, nearly as 
light as day, for the harvest moon was high, just the night poets are 
fond of consecrating to lovers; but Mr. Janson and Mrs. Yorke walked 
along, fast, and in sedate composure, neither remembering—at least, so 
far as was suffered to appear—that they had ever been more to each 
other than they were now. 

The three gentlemen were strolling along the banks of the fish-pond, 
smoking their cigars, and talking. Suddenly one of them espied a 
couple walking arm-in-arm on the path in the higher ground, some 
distance off. 

“It looks like Janson,” cried Squire Hipgrave. ‘ That’s just his 
walk : and that’s the way he flourishes his cane, too. Who is the lady, 
I wonder? So ho, Master Janson! a good excuse for not joining us: 
you are more agreeably employed.” 

Mr. Yorke smiled grimly: his eye, keen as it was, had failed to recog- 
nise his wife, for the hood disguised her. ‘They smoked out their cigars, 
and returned to the house. 

‘“‘ Have we not got a joke against Janson!” cried Squire Hipgrave. 
“T’ll rate him for not coming. He’s walking about in the moonlight 
with some damsel on his arm, as snug as may be.” 

“Ts he now!” returned one of the ladies, humouring the joke. “ Who 
can it be ?” 

“Oh, some of our village beauties. Master Janson has got an eye 
for a pretty girl, I know, quiet as he seems. He’s making love to her, 
hard enough, I’ll be bound.” 
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“ Then you ‘had ‘better look out, Mr. Yorke,” laughed Mrs. Hipgrave, 
“for the lady:is your own wife.” 

She had innocently, never for one‘ moment dreaming that her 
words could ‘any interpretation but that of a joke to the ear of Mr. 
Yorke. And ily she did not see the livid look, the awful expression 
which arose to his face. He had turned it to the window, as if he would 
look out on the ‘pleasant moonlight. 

‘How «comes it to be Mrs. Yorke ?” demanded the squire. And 
his wife explained. 

‘Still Mr. Yorke did not speak. One of the party advanced and stood 
at his side. 

“ A fine prospect from ‘this window, is it not ?” 

“ Very.” 

* Will,you cut in for whist? How unfortunate to have our tables 
broken up! We cannot make two, now. Janson rarely plays at cards, 
but I meant to have pressed him into the service to-night.” 

“Tam gomg home,” said Mr. Yorke. 

“ Nonsense !” said Mrs. Hipgrave. ‘The child will do very well. 
Mr. Janson did not seem to anticipate danger: he said nurses were 
easily alarmed.” 

“I expect hedid not,” dryly remarked Mr. Yorke. “Thank you, not 
to-night,” he added, turning from the cards spread out tohim. “ An- 
other ‘time.” 

“‘ Yorke’s ina fever over that child,” cried the squire, knowingly, as 
his guest departed ; “I can read it in his queer manner. Did you notice 
how it altered? What a nuisance children must be! Glad we have 
got none.” 

Mr. Yorke was not in a fever over the child: but Mr. Yorke was in 
a fever over something else. He was positively believing, in spite of 
improbabilities, that the story of the illness had been a got-up excuse, 
got up between his wife and Mr. Janson, to indulge in this night-walk 
of a mile and a half. And he clenched his hands, and gnashed his teeth, 
and strode fiercely along in his foaming jealousy. 

He stole in at his own gate and reconnoitred the house. The general 
sitting-room was in darkness, its window open: they were not there. 
A light shone up-stairs in Leopold’s chamber, and one also in his wife’s 
bedroom. 

_ He stole up-stairs, stealthily still, and entered the bedroom, his own, 
Jointly with hers. The housemaid was turning down the bed. 

“Is your mistress come home ?” asked he, speaking, perhaps uncon- 
—— to himself, in a whisper. 
se — she came in with Mr. Janson. They are with Master 

‘Up higher yet, but quietly still, till he reached Leopold’s room. His 
wife stood there, at the foot of the bed, her shawl still on, and the hood 
fallen back from her head, and Mr. Janson was seated on a chair at its 
side, leaning over Leopold. He lay on ‘his back, his little face a trans- 
parent white, as it had been lately, and his cheeks and lips a most lovely 
pink crimson. His eyes were iaide open, and looked very bright. 

“ Papa!” said :he, half-raising his hand, when Mr. Yorke entered. 
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“TI .don’t know why Finch should have got so frightened,” said Mrs. 
Yorke to her husband. ‘He is quite rational now, and seems but little 
worse than he always does when the fever is upon him.” 

“ What do you mean by having thus sent to alarm us?” demanded 
Mr. Yorke, in sharply irritable tone, as the nurse entered the room with 
her night-light, which she had been down to fetch. “ Frightened, in- 
deed! Did you send ?” 

“T never knew any child change so,” returned she, almost as irritably 
asher master. “ He was burning with fever, as bad as ever he had been 
days ago, and delirious again. I was frightened, sir, and I sent off for 
Mr. Janson: I didn’t send for you and missis. No sooner had the man 
gone than he dropped asleep, and has now woke up calm—a'most as much 
as to insinuate that I’m telling stories.” 

‘This class of fevers will fluctuate,” interposed Mr. Janson. ‘One 
hour the patient seems at death’s door, and the next scarcely ill at all. 
Something has certainly increased it to-night, but he will do well.” 

“If ever I saw any ts body so changed as master is, since we 
came here !” uttered Finch to Charlotte, that same evening. ‘ Formerly 
he used to be pleasant enough in the house, unless anything crossed him, 
but now he’s as growling and snappish as a bull put up for baiting. I 
wonder missis doesn’t give him a bit of her mind. I wish he’d go off to 
Scotland, as he did last year.” 

Mrs. Yorke retired at the usual hour. Before she had begun to un- 
“ame her husband followed her to the room, locked the door, and put a 
yin his pocket. Mrs. Yorke was surprised: they never slept wi 

their door locked. — ‘ 

“ Why have you done that ?” she asked. 

“Because I chose. You can’t sail out of the room now, with your 
tragedy air, and refuse to hear me. Now, Mrs. Yorke, who coneocted 
this moonlight walk to-night ? How far did your love-making goin it? 
I will know.” 

Mrs. Yorke did glance at the door, for it had become a custom with 
her to leave her husband to himself, when the dark, jealous mood was on 
him, but she knew that she glanced in vain. She was caged. 

“‘T will not bear it,” she exclaimed. “If this is to continue, I will 
summon mamma here, and have a separation arranged. I have been to 
you a'true and faithful wife; you know I have: what mania has come 
upon you that you should level these reproaches at me?” 

“ You have; I give you credit for it. I never doubted you until we 
eame here, and you renewed your intimacy and friendship with your old 
lover.” 

‘He was no lover of mine,” she replied, disdaining not to use evasion 
in such a case. “ Were you not both before me in those old days, you 
and he, and I chose you? Which was the favoured lover, pray?” 

‘‘ Janson,” coolly repeated Mr. Yorke. 

‘“‘ He was uot. You speak in the face of facts, Mr. Yorke. I married 
you.” 

“ Loving him. But I was rich, and he was poor. Do you remember 
your last parting with him, the evening he returned from that absurd 
voyage, where I wish he had been wrecked ?” 
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“ What parting ?” rejoined Mrs. Yorke ; but her cheeks burnt and her 
—— parting! Shall I hough k rd 

“ What : repeat it, though you know every word of 
it better than I? Ay, you do! When you did him, the touts and 
wails and sobs, that you were miserable, for you had bound yourself to 
marry me, and you ch him: when you lay passively in his arms, and 
welcomed his embrace, with a welcome you have never given to mine ! 
I — of that parting. I witnessed it.” 

rs. Yorke breathed hurriedly. She could not speak. 

“You did not deceive me, Elizabeth, though you thought you did, for 
I buried my injuries within me. Had I not loved you so passionately, 
I should have left you to him: and I knew that you pronounced your 
marriage vows to me, with Janson’s kisses not cold upon your lips.” 

She raised her head as if to speak, but no words came. 

“It was not a pleasant knowledge for me, your bridegroom ; but I 
never visited it upon you. You are aware I never did, Elizabeth : my 
love for you was too great. I have loved you,” he added, his tone 
changing to softness, “with a love passing that of man. I was for- 
bearing, and never visited it upon you, save by deeper and deeper ten- 
derness : I forced myself to think of it as a piece of girlish folly, and I 
was beginning to forget it: I nearly had forgotten it, Elizabeth, when 
we came here.” 

“And so had I forgotten it,” she spoke up, abruptly, “ forgotten 
Janson, and all connected with him. I lived but for my children, for 
you, for my own natural ties and interests, and I never shall live for 
anything else. Janson! what is he to me now? For shame, Mr. 
Yorke! Iam an English gentlewoman ; your wife and your children’s 
mother.” 

‘We have been here a month—more. Not a day, from the first 
afternoon we came, but he has been here, in your society, sometimes 
twice a day.” 

* And how can I help that? Circumstances have compelled it. The 
child cannot be left without medical attendance. You are frequently at 
home when Mr. Janson comes, and you know that his visits are limited 
to the child ; he rarely accepts the offer of sitting down with us: and it 
is the same when you are away.” : 

“And this night! for you to have walked home with him in the 
moonlight, resting on his arm ; you and he, of all people in the world ! 
And I following on your steps later, picturing what that walk had been 
to we both, in my jealous torment! Elizabeth, I was mad this night 
as I came along, if ever man was; and Janson may be thankful that I 
were meet him, for I should have sprung upon him and beaten him to 

ea Thad 

“For shame! for shame! again I say it,’ she uttered, indignation 
rendering her speech firm. “TI have never forgotten, by word or look, 
my own self. t, since this, our second meeting with Mr. Janson; 
nor has he. I have been to him your wife, my children’s mother, calm 
im my conscious dignity, and he has been to me as to you, the plain 
family attendant. Do you doubt me still? Will you have me swear to 
it? Iecan. For shame, Mr. Yorke! I think you are mad. Let us 
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leave the place if your madness is to continue, and go where we can have 
other medical advice.” 

Was Mr. Yorke mad? He was certainly unhinged. He fell into a 
storm of sobs and tears, and clasping his wife to him, reiterated how 
passionately he loved her. 

Mrs. Yorke was alarmed: she had never seen him like this. Resent- 
ment for his groundless suspicions would have prompted her to turn 
scornfully from him, but she did not dare; so she only repeated, in as 
conciliatory a tone as she could bring her angry mind to allow, that she 
had a unworthy thought connected with Mr. Janson. And she spoke 
truth. 

He seemed to believe her. He probably did believe her, and he put 
his injurious suspicions away from him ; and in the morning, when Mr. 
Janson paid his visit to the child, Mr. Yorke spoke cordially to him and 
0 im his hand, a mark of favour he had 1 never condescended to, 
before. 

But who can put away at will the pangs of jealousy? There is not 
an earthly passion, even los itself, but is more under control. Ere the 
day was over, it returned in full force to the unhappy Mr. Yorke, throw- 
ing its own jaundice over his sight and hearing. The most innocent 
movement of his wife or Mr. Janson, wore to him but one interpretation; 
the common courtesy of hand-shaking would excite him, almost past re- 
ression. He said nothing more to his wife: he watched: and though 

e saw no tangible thing, that even jealousy could take hold of, he was 
only the more enraged, and repeated to himself that they were “ playing 
their part” to deceive and blind him. If the reader has ever felt the 
* dreadful passion of jealousy in its extreme force, he will understand and 
recognise Mr. Yorke’s self-torments, but if he has not, they will appear 
absurdly improbable, or bordering on insanity : let him hope that to him 
they may always appear so. 


II. 


Tue child grew better ; he was getting well ; and Mr. Janson’s visits 
were now paid but occasionally. At length the day came that he took 
leave. His task was done, he good-humouredly observed, for Master 
Leo was upon his legs again. Mrs. Yorke mentioned this to her husband 
in the evening, as an indifferent topic of conversation, glad, no doubt, 
for the sake of peace, to be able to do it. 

“‘ Left for good, has he?” repeated Mr. Yorke. 

“Yes. I requested him to send in his account.” 

This was on a Monday. The nextday, Tuesday, Mr. Yorke went out 
for a whole day’s shooting, a thing he had not yet done. True, he had 
_ out shooting several times, since the season came in, but only by 

ts and starts. Out for an hour or two, and back home again; out 
in for another hour, and back again: Mrs. Yorke understood it all, 
and thoroughly despised him in her indignant heart. But on Tuesday 
he went out in the morning, and came home at night, just in time for 
dinner. He was in good spirits, talked pleasantly with his wife and 
ye with Leopold. Wednesday was spent in precisely the same way, 
and on Thursday he also went out with his gun, as soon as breakfast was 
March—vou. CXi1. NO. CCCCXLVII. U 
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over. On this.day, a Miss Hardisty; a friend of Mrs. Yorke’s, arrived 
on a visit ; somewhat unexpectedly, for they had not looked for her for 
a day or two. 
afternoon of Thursday turned out wretchedly. It did not rain, but 
a dense fog, or sort of Scotch mist, overhung the atmosphere. Twilight 
set in, dark and dreary, and Mrs. Yorke stirred her good fire into a roar- 
ing blaze, and thought how fond men must be of pheasant-shooting to 
stay out in such a y. Her guest, fatigued with her railway journey, 
was in her chamber, lying down, and had requested not to be called till 
tea-time. 

‘Oh, here he is,” cried Mrs. Yorke, as an indistinct form passed the 
window. “I wonder how many he has bagged: we must send off some 
more supplies to our friends, or it will be something like ‘toujours 
perdrix.’ He will be surprised to hear that Olivia is come.” 

‘‘Mr. Janson,” said a servant, opening the door. 

Mr. Janson entered. And as he took his seat, inquired after Leopold. 

“ He remains quite well,” replied Mrs. Yorke. “I thought I under- 
stood you, last Monday, that you should not come again to him,” she 
added, feeling uncomfortable lest her husband should come home and find 
him there—after her having stated that his attendance had ceased. 

“ This is not.a professional visit,” laughed Mr. Janson. “I have been 
to see Lady Rich, and thought I would call in as I passed your house to 
say How d’ye do, and hear that Leopold was all right.” 

“ Thank ‘you,” answered Mrs. Yorke, in a rather constrained mauner : 
for when jealous suspicions, entirely unfounded, are entertained by a 
husband, they must and do make the manners of the best of women con- 
strained and embarrassed. 

Mr. Janson drew his chair near to Mrs. Yorke’s; not to be nearer her, 
but to enjoy the genial blaze of the fire. Unfortunately he had no idea 
of Mr. Yorke’s fears: he only thought him an abrupt, haughty, uncertain 
man, different from what he used to be. Mrs. Yorke rose to ring the 
bell. “ You shall see Leopold,” she said. 

“ Not yet; let me speak a word to you; pray sit down again,” said Mr. 
Janson, interrupting her movement. ‘I want to consult some one, and 
I have—as you must know—a very high opinion of your discernment 
and good sense, so I wish to ask your advice: I shall value it more than 
that of any one else. You know Miss Maskell?” 

“Yes. I have seen much of her since we came here,” replied Mrs. 
Yorke. 

“Do you believe she would make a good wife ?”’ 

“I think her a very amiable, nice girl. Yes, I am sure she would. 
Who wants to marry her?” 

“I don’t know yet whether any one does,” he smiled. “ But—people 
tell me I must marry, or lose my practice, for my patients say they will 
have a family man to attend them, not a bachelor. So I have been look- 
ing round about me, and begin to think that Miss Maskell would be 
suitable.” 

Mrs. Yorke laughed. “Oh, Mr. Janson! How coolly you speak ; as 
coolly as you might if you were only going to take on a new surgery boy. 
These affairs should always be cased round with romance.” 

He shook his head. “ Romance died out for me years ago.” For one 
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moment their eyes met: perhaps unwittingly: and then both looked 
determinedly at the fire again. 

“I like Lucy Maskell much,” he resumed: “so far as liking goes. I 
believe she would ‘make me a good wife.” 

“Yes, indeed I do truly think it, Mr. Janson. And I earnestly hope 
you will be happy. Believe me you shall both have my best prayers and 
wishes for it,” was Mrs. Yorke’s answer. She was <r tbat Mr. 
Janson was going to be happy at last, for she knew that she had once 
tried his heart severely. In the earnestness of her content, she put her 
hand into his, as she spoke—put it as a single-hearted, honest woman 
would. And Mr. Janson clasped it, and leaned over towards her and 
thanked her kindly. | 

What dark shadow was that outside the window, with its face pfesstd 
against the pane? a face whose expression, just then, was as the face of 
a demon, whose eyes glared and whose teeth glistened. Zhey saw it not, 
but as their hands met, and Mr. Janson leaned nearer to his companion, 
a“ noise, half savage growl, half shriek of defiance, escaped it. They heard 

at. 

“ What’s that sound?” uttered Mrs. Yorke, turning towards the 
window. Nothing was there then. 

“Somebody passing in the road,” suggested Mr. Janson: “ but it 
seemed very near. A night-bird probably. Shall I see Leopold mow P” 

Mrs. Yorke opened the room i and called to the child, who came 
running in. In two minutes Mr. Janson had left. 

Mrs. Yorke kept Leopold with her, and the time passed more swiftly 
than she thought. By-and-by, one of the servants came in to kuow if 
he should serve dinner. 

“* Why, what time is it?” inquired his mistress. 

“ Ever so much past six, ma’am.’’ 

‘‘T had no idea it was so late.” 

‘“‘Tt was striking five when Mr. Janson left,” said the man. 

Mrs. Yorke chose to wait: but when it grew near seven, she ordered 
the dinner to be served. She thought her husband had stopped to dine 
with somesporting acquaintance, or had lost his way in the fog. Scareely 
had she sat down to it when she heard him enter, and go straight up- 
stairs, his step, as she fancied, unusually quiet. 

‘‘ What.can he want there without a candle ?”’ she wondered, “ Per- 
haps he thinks he can wash his hands in the dark, and would not wait 
for one.” 

‘“‘ Elizabeth,” called out Mr. Yorke. 

She rose and went to the door, ‘“ Yes.’’ 

‘ Bring me up a light, will you. Bring it yourself.” 

‘“‘ What fad now ?” thought Mrs. Yorke. “J takeit up!” But she 
lighted a chamber candle, and went up-stairs with it. Her husband 
was standing inside their bedroom door, which was all but closed, and 
nothing to be seen of him but his one hand stretched out for the light. 

‘Where have you been so late? Did the fog cause you to miss your 
way ?” 

He did not reply, only took the light from her. She pushed the door, 
wishing to enter, but it resisted her efforts. ‘‘ Let me come in,” she 


said; “I have some news for you. Olivia Hardisty’s come.” 
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Not a word of reply was vouchsafed to her. Only the door banged to 
in her face, and the key of it turned. 

“ He’s sulky again,” thought Mrs. Yorke. “ How fortunate he did 
not to come home while Mr. Janson was here! ‘‘ Make haste,” 
she ed to call out, as she retreated, ‘I have half done dinner.” 

Mr. Yorke soon came down, dressed. A mark of attention given to 
Miss Hardisty, Mrs. Yorke supposed; or, if late, like that, he would 
not have troubled to dress for her. He scarcely — and did not eat, 
but he drank freely; and he seemed to have been drinking previously. 

“T asked you why you were so late,” said Mrs. Yorke. 

“ You answered yourself,” was his reply —“ that I lost my way. The 
fog was dense.” 

“The fog seems to have taken away your appetite: and to have made 

ou ” 
a” Lu did both. The meat was salt.” 

“Where did you get luncheon ?” 

“ At Squire Hipgrave’s.”’ 

“‘ Have you had sport ?” 

“* Middling. Who can shoot in a fog ?” 

*‘ You have brought no birds home ?” 


“‘T left them at Hipgrave’s.” 

“ Pheasants, I suppose ?” 

“Yes. I wish you would not keep up this running fire of questions. 
My head aches.” 

Mrs. Yorke ceased and eat her dinner. As the cloth was being re- 


moved her guest came in, and also Leopold. Mr. Yorke was compelled 
to exert himself a little then, but he had partaken far more freely of 
wine than usual, and Mrs. Yorke was vexed, for she believed it must 
be a nt to Miss Hardisty. 

“‘ How well Leopold looks, considering his long illness!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Hardisty. 

“He is wonderful,” returned Mrs. Yorke. ‘ You would not think, 
to see him now, that he was so very ill.” 

“ Papa,” cried Leopold, “ Mr. Janson says I am got well soon be- 
cause I was good, and took the physic without crying.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Yorke, ‘ when did he say that ?” 

“ To-night, when he was here with mamma, and they called me in.” 

Mr. Yorke turned his eyes upon his wife; fixedly, steadily. ‘“ Was 
Janson here to-night ?”’ 

“This afternoon, between four and five. It seemed like night, it was 
so dark,” she answered, equably, but in spite of herself she could not 
prevent a vivid flush rising to her cheeks. 

“You told me he had done coming.” 

“Ashehad. I remarked to him that I had understood him to say 
so, and he replied that he did not call to-day professionally, but just 
— in, as he was passing, to inquire how Leopold continued. He 
told me a little bit of news, too, about himself,’ added Mrs, Yorke to 
pe omy, affecting to speak gaily, “ which I will repeat to you by- 
and- Pad 

When the child’s bedtime came, instead of Finch fetching him, it was 
Charlotte. 
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“ Where’s Finch ?”” demanded Mrs. Yorke. 

“She's gone as far as the village, ma’am. She wanted to buy some 
ribbon at the shop.” 

“ How could she choose such a night as this ?” returned Mrs. Yorke. 
“ How stupid she must be! she will lose her way.” 

“Oh no, ma’am, the fog is not as bad as it was an hour or two ago, 
and she said she did not care for fogs. She won’t be long.” 

Charlotte went off with Leopold, and Miss Hardisty smiled. “ Ser- 
vants are sadly wanting in common sense, many of them.” 

“TI suppose Finch had previously fixed on to-night to go out, and of 
course she could not bear to disappoint herself, but must go, fog or no 
fog. It’s just like them.” vyve 

Mr. Yorke lay back in the easy-chair and seemed to sleep, and his 
wife apologised to Miss Hardisty that he had had a hard day’s shooting, 
and was “ done up.” 

About nine o'clock Finch came bursting into the room, her things on, 
as she had entered the house, and panting for breath. 

“ Oh, ma’am, I don’t know how I’ve got home! I’ve run every ste 
of the way, frightened out of my life. There has been such an awfu 
murder !” 

“‘ Where ?” asked Mrs. Yorke. 

‘Close here, in the village. Some thieves set upon a farmer’s son 
coming home from market, and shot him, and pulled him off his horse, 
and beat him about the head till he died, and then rifled his pockets of 
his watch and money, and then left him in a pool of blood,” replied 
Finch, all in a breath. ‘‘ He was found about five o’clock, and the 
village has been up in arms ever since; everybody’s out of their houses.” 

Mr. Yorke sat bolt upright in his chair. His eyes glittered upon 
Finch. 

“ A pretty tale,” said he, to his wife and Miss Hardisty, as Finch flew 
off to impart the news in the kitchen. ‘This is how stories get exag- 
gerated. There was no horse in the affair, and no robbery, and it was 
not a farmer’s son going home from market.” 

“‘ You have heard of it, then!” exclaimed Miss Hardisty. 

“* Yes,” was Mr. Yorke’s reply. 

‘“ And never to have told us!” remonstrated his wife. ‘“ You say it 
was not a farmer’s son. Do you know who it is?” 

“Janson. Murdered in his own garden as he was going in. Just 
inside the door.” 
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THE FINAL ARCTIC SEARCH. 


Twetve years ago Sir John Franklin, and his gallant followers, were 
sent, by the British government, on as glorious a mission as ever fell to 
the lot of brave men to perform. It was not alone for the barren honour 
of discovering a north-west passage that his expedition sailed—it was 
intended that every branch of science and useful knowledge should be 
enriched and extended by the labours of Franklin and his companions ; 
and in the prosecution of this noble object—bravely, and like true Eng- 
lish seamen, facing the most appalling hardships, these gallant heroes 
have sacrificed their lives. 

Surely it was, and still is, the plain duty of the government which 
sent them on their dangerous errand, to spare no effort, first to relieve 
them ; and when that. hope was gone, to discover their fate, and to cause 
every relic to be brought home—nor should they have relinquished the 
search until every coast line had been examined. 

From the time that anxiety first began to be felt for the safety of the 
missing ships, to the return of Captain Collinson, it is true that. untiring 
exertions were made to examine every part of those wild and cheerless 
- regions where our missing countrymen were lost ; and most. nobly and 

lantly did the officers, employed in the various expeditions, endure all 
the herdalipe and privations which Arctic travelling entails. 

By the unceasing efforts of those officers upwards of 21,500 miles of 
eoast. have been examined ; while journeys have been performed which 
are quite without a parallel in Arctic annals, and at present the search is 
so narrowed, that a small but most interesting tract alone remains unvi- 
sited. 

The search for traces of the missing expedition has been contracted 
within that small space which is bounded by the western shores of 
Boothia, King William’s Land, the southern part of the shores of Peel 
Sound, the coast near the mouth of the Back River, and, above all, the 
space occupied by a strait, or deep inlet, from Victoria Channel to Os- 
born’s and Wynniatt’s, farthest. This little space becomes the more 
deeply interesting, because not only every other possible place has 
already been searched without success; but traces of a party from the 
missing ships have actually been found at the mouth of the Back River, 
which only make us eager to know more. 

it is now most probable that the Erebus and Zerror have long been 
frozen up, in the strait or inlet on the western side of Victoria Channel ; 
and long must their gallant crews have waited anxiously and vainly for 
relief. One party, we know, perished in an attempt to cross the barren 
lands of Arctic America, and their sad remains were found on Montreal 
Island ; but what was the fate of the others? The deeply interesting 
— can alone be solved by a careful search of the coasts already in- 

cated. 

Early in 1856 the importance of this search was urged upon the 

vernment. A long and tedious interval elapsed before an answer 
could be obtained, but at length the oracle spoke. ‘It was the opinion 
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of her Majesty’s government that no good result,” &c. In short, asthe 
attention of the public was absorbed by other matters, they thought — 
might with impunity allow the fate of those gallant men, who had - 
ficed their pn e call of the government of England, to remain a 
m . “There would be an unnecessary risk !” 

wy this was not the opinion of that noble-minded woman, Lady 
Franklin, nor of the great body of the scientific men of England, nor of 
those officers who had already risked their lives, and spared no exertion 
in this glorious cause, nor would it be the opinion of any generous or 
noble-minded Englishman, who had the honour of his country at heart. 

It will be recorded in history that the government of England sent out 
an expedition on a dangerous and hazardous service, commanded by one 
of the most distinguished officers in the navy, and then, after several un- 
successful attempts, abandoned them to their fate, and left the search to 
be completed by the exertions and the enterprise of private individuals, 

But that enterprise has not been wanting. Lady Franklin, assisted by 
the well-wishers of this cause, has, at her own risk, fitted out a private 

ition; and Captain M‘Clintock, the father of Arctic travelling, has 
undertaken the command, and proceeded to solve the mystery which has 
so long hung over the fate of our gallant countrymen. 

The exertions of Captain M‘Clintock, while serving in the various 
searching expeditions, have been unceasing. He was with Sir James 
Ross in 1848, and accompanied him in his long tavelling party. He was 
with Captain Ommanney in 1850, and, improving on his former ex+ 
perience, performed the longest sledge journey that had ever been 
attempted in the Arctic regions; and, when Captain Kellett sailed in 
1852, M‘Clintock, with untiring zeal, still continued the search, and sur- 
— himself in his wonderful journey along the shores of Melville and 

ri 


nce Patrick Islands. 
On the Ist of July of last year he again sailed from Aberdeen, on 


board the Fox, a vessel fitted out by Lady Franklin, assisted by the 
friends of this noble undertaking. 

The Fox is a screw steam yacht of 320 tons, and 30-horse power, 
admirably adapted for the service, and stowing two and a half years’ pro- 
visions, and five weeks’ fuel for full speed. A young merchant captain, 
named Allen Young, goes out as sailing master, and, besides his unpaid 
services, has contributed the munificent sum of 500/. towards the expenses 
of the expedition. Lieutenant Hobson, R.N., late of the Rattlesnake, 
in Behring’s Straits, Dr. Walker, the surgeon, and Petersen, the Esqui- 
maux interpreter, with a crew of thirty men, complete her complement. 
Dogs for sledge travelling have been procured in Greenland. 

It is satisfactory to find that an officer who has searched from the very 
first, in every expedition through Lancaster Sound, will now, in all pro- 
bability, have the glory of completing this deeply interesting work. May 
he meet with all the success that his noble perseverance so well deserves! 

The deepest interest must attach to this undertaking. M‘Clintock goes 
forth, single-handed, to complete the search for this most heroic body of 
men, with the determination of clearing up the mystery which has so 
Jong hung over their fate, and crowning his long and weary labours with 
success. His expedition differs from any preceding one, from the import- 
ant fact that its commander knows the exact spot to which his search 
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should be directed; and there is good reason to hope that he has suc- 
ceeded in ing such a point, in his vessel, as will enable him to com- 
plete the search, by means of sledges, in the ensuin ing. 

His intention was, after ascertaining the saf of ae aa stores 
provisions left on Beechey Island and in Leopold Sound, first, to 
attempt to force his way down Peel Sound to the searching ground, and 
his prospect of success in this direction appears to be very hopeful. But 
should he unfortunately have failed, it is almost certain that -he will have 
been able to reach such a point down Prince Regent’s Inlet as to com- 

the search, by travelling parties, along the aa of King William’s 
and up the strait or inlet on the west side of Victoria Channel. 

He may even have succeeded in passing through Bellot’s Strait, and 
may now be wintering on the coast of Victoria Land—the best point 
whence to commence his operations in the spring. 

It is most important, however, that another vessel should be sent round 
by Behring’s Strait to co-operate with, and relieve M‘Clintock ; and it is 
hardly conceivable, under the circumstances, and after the Americans 
have so generously restored her for that very purpose, that the Admiralty 
should persist in their refusal to order the Resolute for that service, or at 
least to give some assistance as an equivalent. 

Sad experience, however, has shown that little can be hoped from that 
quarter; and it is very necessary that strenuous efforts should be made, 
by all who have the honour of their country at heart, and who wish suc- 
cess to this final effort, to collect sufficient funds to enable Lady Franklin 
to despatch -another vessel by way of Behring’s Strait. It is an easy 
route, and there are no obstacles to arrest the progress either of a steam 
or a sailing ship; in fact, there is almost an absolute certainty that a 
vessel can at all times penetrate as far as Cambridge Bay, in Victoria 
Land, and return by the road she goes. At the same time, it is very 
important that an expedition should proceed by that route, both to com- 
plete the search along the coast of Arctic America, from the mouth of 
the Back River to Cape Alexander ; and to rescue M‘Clintock and his 
crew, in case any disaster should have befallen them, in those uncertain 
and inhospitable regions. 

There is now but slight hope that any of Sir John Franklin’s.gallant 
followers are still alive, but it is most unjust and unworthy of a great 
nation like England to abandon them to their fate, or to desist from en- 
deavours to ascertain it, until every coast line has been thoroughly 
examined. What excuse does our government make for this unworthy 
desertion of some of England’s bravest and noblest sons? “ Useless ex- 
penditure!”” ‘Unnecessary risk of valuable lives!”” Away with such 
unworthy pretexts for abandoning the search, and for leaving this truly 
national work unfinished. Let them, and all who think with them, re- 
member the words of the great and good Sir Humphrey Gilbert: “ He 
is not worthy to live at all who, for fear of danger and death, shunneth 
his country’s service or his own honour, since death is inevitable, and the 
fame of virtue immortal.”’ 
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THE OLD CHATEAUX OF FRANCE.* 


Tue word “chateau” corresponded in its original signification to our 
“castle,” but it has since had many various significations, being applied 
to the residence of the lord of a “ bourg” or fortified village (now said of 
any village holding a market), and to the castellated or non-castellated 
mansion of the lord of a manor or commune, but in modern times almost 
any rural mansion of architectural pretensions arrogates to itself the title 
of a chateau, more especially when it is likely to be let or sold to an 
Englishman. The word is, indeed, literally elastic, for a berth on the 
forecastle is yclept a chateau d’avant; one on the poop, a chiteau 
d’arriére ; a fountain with a reservoir becomes a chiteau d’eau; a pretty 
but frail building is termed chAteau de cartes; and one without any 
foundations whatsoever—of purely atrial construction—is a chAteau en 


“—e". 

t is, however, with the chateaux of France in the olden signification 
of “‘ castellated mansions” that we have to do; and we can as freely dis- 
pense with the modern whitewashed mansion, with its green shutters and 
dovecot, built to represent the round tower of olden times, as we can with 
the airy visions of a pampered imagination. Almost always erected in a 
more or less picturesque position, standing on some billy height, crown- 
ing an isolated rocky eminence, or beetling on the river crag, the sight 
of the massive towers and stout walls of olden time cannot fail to arouse 
everywhere thoughts of the deepest interest. The feudal times, with 
their iron and mail clad warriors, are brought back before our very eye- 
sight, and it is impossible to prevent the fancy conjuring up at the same 
time the natural associations of persecuted men, women, and girls, of 
chains and dungeons, of tortures and murders. 

And although these associations may be sometimes called forth un- 
justly, and many a gloomy-looking castle may in reality have its chronicles 
stained by no great crimes, still that these were common we know from 
history, as handed down in the chivalrous compositions of the Trouvéres 
in the first centuries of the middle ages, and their existence cannot but 
be deduced from the very nature and character of feudalism itself. Not 
only did the feudal barons make war with one another, but it is proverbial 
that these barbarians in armour devastated the country around them, 
carried off young girls, persecuted the serfs, plundered travellers, and 
made pilgrims prisoners, setting a price on their liberty. Still were they, 
to a certain extent, a necessity of the times. As under a system of 
universal demoralisation and persecution there was no security for any 
one—not even for the humblest peasant—such were obliged to seek for 
safety beneath the wing of any chief strong enough to protect them, and 
among whose serfs, followers, or retainers, they thus became enrolled. 

The Chateau de Conches (Sadne-et-Loire) had, for example, its origi 
in this very state of things, and it is supposed that at the same time that 
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the peasants’ huts arose upon the spot where Sacrovir was defeated by 
Silius, a.p. 21, a castle was built to give to them the necessary protec- 
tion. This castle became one of the most renowned in the country, and 
it was the residence of Gontran, King of Burgundy, in the sixth century, 
when it became the scene of a disgraceful tragedy, but too characteristic 
of times happily now long gone by. 


In 562, Gontran, King of Burgundy, being then at the Chateau de Conches, 
where he usually abided was ret from hunting, and, having met with 
little or no success, was somewhat out of humour. Having reached the outskirts 
of the forest, he saw several horsemen, who appeared to have been out a hunti 
as well as himself. This excited his ire, and riding towards them, he sesamiae 
— them one of his chamberlains, Chundon by name. 

“By the holy apostles of our Lord!” exclaimed the monarch, “it is not sur- 
—s thet game should be scarce in a country where there are so many 

ves |” 

“ Sire,” replied Chundon, “I had come to join your suite.” 

a, Hold your tongue!” interrupted Gontran; “we know how to deal with 
eves !” 

Having said this in a threatening tone, the king turned away. Suddenly a 
beautiful young lady, riding a spirited bay horse, who had hitherto kept behind 
Chundon, gave the spur to her steed, and, cantering past the monarch, stepped 

y to the ground, and then, prostrating herself before him, she said, 

‘In pity, sire, do not condemn us unheard.” 

This young lady’s name was Edwige, and she was Chundon’s only daughter. 
Brought up away from the court, she had only arrived there the previous even- 
ing. Gontran, struck with her beauty and graceful mamers, got off his horse 
and raised her up, and then, having learnt that she was the daughter of his 
chamberlain, he said, smilingly, that he could willingly pardon the father for the 
love he bore his beautiful child. It was manifest that the king had been struck 
with the charms of the youthful Edwige. 

Chundon was deeply grieved when he heard of the turn which affairs had 
taken, and in order to place his daughter beyond the reach of danger, he sent 
her away to some relations who dwelt at the court of Chilpéric, at Paris. 
Gontran — a tremendous passion when he heard of this: he gave orders 
that the damsel should be instantly pursued, whilst his chamberlain was cast 
into prison, and a prosecution instituted against him for having hunted in a royal 
forest—a crime that was punishable with death when the guilty party did not 
belong to the nobility, but which was but a trifling offence in an instance like 
that of his chamberlain. 

Chundon was, however, immured in a dungeon, and his trial proceeded with 
forthwith. The very next day, after a brief terrogatory and an apology for a 
defence, the chamberlain was condemned to death; and the king being con- 
sulted as to the manner in which the verdict should be carried out, he ordered 
that the unfortunate man should be stoned to death in the court-yard of the 
castle of Conches. The day ensuing, the preparations for the execution, as 
ordered by Gontran, were made early in the morning. A post was erected in 
the great court of the castle, and an immense quantity of flints were deposited 
within five or six paces of it. At ten o’clock Gontran made his appearance in 
the gallery, surrounded by the lords and ladies of his court. Upon his giving 
the signal the prisoner was brought forth, escorted by thirty men, and precede 
by the executioner. This funeral procession advanced towards the post to which 
the condemned was made fast ; atter which the executioner took up a stone and 
threw it at him, ee him on the head. Immediately the blood issued 
copiously from the wound made by the first throw, and the face of the miserable 
berlain was inundated with it. The thirty men at arms, who were to assist 
in the execution, had also provided themselves with stones; but at the moment 
that their chief was about to give the signal a loud trampling of horses was 
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heard in the court, and Edwige made her appearance, brought back by the 
horsemen who had been anki ursuit of fe ws 7 

The execution was s by Gontran’s orders; and the unfortunate 

ung lady, having learnt what was going on, hastened to throw herself at the 

ing’s feet. At the sight of his daughter thus prostrated, Chundon was aroused 
to.a noble enthusiasm, and he cried out, in a loud voice: 

“i —y my beloved daughter, get up! it is thy dying father who bids thee 
doso! That man is no longer our king; I repudiate him. He is only a vile 
assassin! Do you not know that he will only grant you your father’s life at the 
price of thy honour ?” 

“Pather,” the young lady replied, excited by his words, ‘may your will be 
done, and may God treat your murderer according to his works.”’ 

Whereupon Gontran rose up a prey to an indescribable fury; his hands were 
clenched, his mouth foamed. 

“What!” he exclaimed, when he had recovered the power of speech, “ have 
I no longer near me a single faithful servant? at then do they wait 
_* ~ treat them both in the same way? To death with the daughter of the 
robber!” 

Two squires immediately seized the unfortunate child, bore her away to the 
court, and themselves fastened her to the post already stained with the blood of 
her father; this done, the execution was continued, and a cloud of stones fell 
upon the two victims. The strength of Chundon, whose body was in , soon 
failed him; his head fell upon his breast, and he fainted away. The body of 
Edwige presented a still more frightful aspect; her eyes were knocked out, and 
her broken jaws no longer permitted her to articulate a word. This horrible 
scene lasted for a whole hour, after which the two bodies, horribly mutilated 
and — irrecognisable, were taken from the post and buried in a neighbour- 
ing field. 

Gontran continued to hunt as usual, and to hold his festivals as of old; but 
the remorse which he long struggled to drown never left its hold upon his guilty 
conscience, and obtaining the supremacy, he, as a last resource, abandoned the 
castle of Conches, which two centuries afterwards became nothing but a heap of 
ruins. 


This monument of a barbarous age, and the scene of so terrible 
a tragedy, was, however, repaired by the mediation of the Pope in a.p. 
942, and travellers wending their way from Paris to Lyons, through 
Burgundy, may see its vast ruins—still noble relics of feudal times.! 

All castles have“not, happily, such melancholy reminiscences attached 
to them. On the left bank of the Isére, ten leagues from Grenoble, the 
ruins of an old castle are seen standing upon an isolated mound that 
dominates over the valley. As far as chronicles go, this castle has but 
one association, and that a pleasant one. It was the birthplace of Bayard 
—preux chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. 

One of the most interesting castles in France, alike for its antiquity, 
its dimensions, and the varied scenes that it has witnessed, is undoubtedly 
the chateau of Loches, which looks down from a rocky terrace upon the 
green meadows watered by the Indre, and which seems to stretch forth 
its protecting wings to the twin towns of Loches and of Beaulieu. 

f any reliance is to be placed on tradition, Roman fortifications 
existed on the same spot long ere the existing castle assumed its present 
gigautic dimensions. ‘These were succeeded by a chapel in the earl 
part of the fifth century; and already in the time of Childebert L, in 
the sixth century, there existed there a fortress and a church, which were 
devastated two centuries later by Pepin and Carloman. 
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Having belonged successively to the kings of the first race, to the 
Dukes of Aqutaia, and to the Earls of Anjou, the castle of Loches 
became, each of its masters, the scene of those warlike events 
which feudal disorders multiplied so throughout France. Included in 
the confiscations imposed by Philippe Auguste upon King John of 
England, it was attached as a fief to the crown of France in the 
thirteenth century, but it had to be reduced by force of arms. The son 
of a serf, Giraud by name, who had become a captain by his own 
sword, held the castle in the name of the widow of Richard Cceur 
de Lion, and defended it for a long time with obstinate courage against 
the troops of the King of France. 

Charles VII. gave the chateau of Loches, with others, to Agnes Sorel. 
Her body having been deposited in the middle choir of the collegiate 
church in the chateau, which she had enriched by her benefactions, the 
canons, in order to propitiate Louis XI., adding hypocrisy to ingratitude, 
petitioned that prince to grant permission that the tomb, which was an 
object of scandal to their church, should be removed. Louis, jealous as 
he had been at one time of the lady’s influence over his father’s mind, 
did not extend that hostility beyond the grave, so he civilly intimated to 
the scrupulous monks that \ consented to the removal of the tomb, but 
they must first restore what they had received from Agnes. The monu- 
ment thus remains to the present day, but it is in a little tower that Agnes 
had herself built. 

Reminiscences of a far more gloomy character are connected with the 
same castle during the reign of the cruel Louis XI. Dungeons, iron 

and chains are the monuments left by that monarch, and which 
are still contemplated with horror. The instruments used in the execu- 
tion of Jacques d’Armagnac, Duke of Nemours, the recognised descendant 
of Clovis, and the dungeons in which his young children were confined, 
are among the many melancholy objects of curiosity. 

The cicerones of the place foe also to show some great bones, the 
tradition connected with which was of a more apocryphal character. 
They related that one day a captain, Pont-Briant by name, wandering 
in the subterranean passages, found in one of them a giant accoutred in 
armour, as in olden times. He was seated on a stone, his head resting in 
his hands, as if he was asleep. But when it was attempted to remove 
him everything fell into dust and vanished, with the exception of a few 

igantic bones. Near the giant there was also a small box with fine 
n in it, but which also evaporated when it was touched. 

The celebrated Tour de Nesle did not constitute part of the hotel from 
which it derived its name, but it advanced into the Seine, a lofty round 
tower some one hundred and twenty feet high, with very thick walls, its 
foundations going below the level of the bed of the river; and it was 
coupled to another loftier but slenderer tower, in which was a well-stair- 
case. A castellated building, with crenelated walls, two round towers, and 
a drawbridge, connected these outworks with the buildings of the hotel. 
They were, however, of more ancient date, and constituted part of the 
works raised by Philippe Auguste for the defence of Paris, when that 
monarch was about to proceed to the Holy Land. These defences more 

ially embraced the towers at the entrance of the Seine into Paris— 
the Tour de Billy and la Tournelle; and two at its exit, the Tour de Bois 
on the right bank, and that of Nesle on the left. 
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It was here that, according to tradition—to a certain extent con- 
firmed by history—the wife of Philippe-le-Bel, Jeanne de Navarre, and 
the wives of his sons, Blanche, Jeanne, and Marguerite de Bourgogne, 
the latter handsome, high-spirited damsels, used to permit to huucnaives 

tices characteristic of a barbarous age, and of the irresponsibility of 

dalism, in which they had been educated, entailing as they did some- 

times—notoriously in the instance of the student Buridan, of whom 
Villon wrote : 


Semblablement oi est la Royne, 
Qui commanda que Buridan 
Fust jeté dans un sac en Seine— 


the loss of life. Brantdme alludes to this legend of persons having been 
enticed within the walls for obscene purposes, and then drowned, as at 
the best a vulgar report. It is not likely that had such a report been 
accredited, many would have exposed themselves to the chance. Tra- 
dition is even undecided upon whom to fix the guilt, although the cir- 
cumstances of the case and combined testimony would tend to attach it 
chiefly to the widow of Philippe-le-Bel. Certain it is that the habits 
of the court were at that epoch of exceeding laxity, and two of the 
Bourguignonne princesses were afterwards condemned for adultery. 
At a point where the hilly range of Gambon terminates in naked 
ipices and rocky islets on the Seine, Richard Coeur de Lion, when 
e had expelled his treacherous ally, Philippe Auguste, from Nor- 
mandy, erected a barrier to his deshey by uniting the Chateau de la 
Roche with the island of Andelys by works which an old historian de- 
scribes as combining greater force with elegance than had hitherto ex- 
isted anywhere. 

It was in this castle, afterwards known as the Chateau Gaillard, and 
which had sustained many a long siege before it definitely fell into the 
hands of the Franks, that Blanche and Marguerite de Bourgogne were 
imprisoned. Blanche, as the least guilty, was set at liberty after a time; 
but Marguerite was, it is said, strangled with her own hair, at the ve 
time that her accomplices were suffering frightful tortures in the dite 
below. The dungeons in which these princesses were confined, and the 
stone on which tradition supposes Marguerite to have suffered, are still 
shown to the traveller. 

The so-called Donjon de Vincennes, founded by Philippe de Valois, was 
a royal residence till the time of Louis XI., of bad memory, when it was 
converted, like many other castles, into a prison of state. Until the year 
1790, the stone seats and iron rings fastened to the wall, which served for 
purposes of torture, were still to be seen in the “ Chambre de la Ques- 
tion.” How many lugubrious scenes have these dark and gloomy walls 
been witnesses to? No wonder that its gateway should crumble in mere 
shame upon its guardians in the nineteenth century. Let memory recal 
that dark night when a leathern sack was dragged by varlets from with- 
out those walls and through the wood, whilst others held torches, by 
which could be read in white letters on the sack, “ Let the justice of the 
king go by!” till it was cast into the Seine. That sack contained the 
body of Louis de Bourbon, the “ gallant” of Charles VI.’s queen, Isabella 
of Bavaria. 
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Mt Regul amonges to make good his escape from these gloom 
dungeons, a Pri Cond, o Pansecf Conti, and a Tes do dang, 
ville were ‘less fortunate, although set free after'a long and tedious in- 


carceration. 
Cardinal.de Retz was among the illustrious prisoners of Vincennes ; and 
Fouquetand the mad Madame Guyon were also placed there in durance vile 
us to being removed to the Bastille. Diderot, the philosopher, was also 
imprisoned in Vincennes for his atheistic publications, and while there, a 
pm severe punishment than imprisonment awaited the abuse of his 
intellectual powers—their utter prostration. He was — for a time 
recalled to himself by a visit from his friend Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

Mirabeau, a young spendthrift and libertine before he became a won- 
drous orator, was imprisoned in the island of Rhé, in the Chateau d’If, 
and the fort of Jouy, and finally in Vincennes, where he wrote his trans- 
lation of Tibullus, his work against ‘“ Lettres-de Cachet,” and his ‘‘ Letters 
toSophia.” This Sophia was Sophie de Ruffey, Marchioness de Monnier, 
whom the ~ mm a Mirabeau had seduced when the governor of 
Jouy had allowed his incorrigible prisoner to be out upon parole in the 
town of Pontarlier. 

In 1784, Vincennes was suppressed as a state prison, and the prisoners 
were transferred to the Bastille. An attempt made to reinstate it in 
1791 was frustrated by open force on the part of the people, and the 
0 remained a mere receptacle for prostitutes till the year 1794. The 

of the Duc d’Enghien, shot in the ditch of the castle on the 21st of 
March, 1791, revived the old traditions of the place, which in 1830 re- 
ceived the four ministers of Charles X. (MM. de Polignac, de Peyronnet, 
de .Guernon, and de Chantelauze). 

Vincennes was converted into a fortress, in the modern acceptation of 
the word, by the great Napoleon, and it was successfully held against 
the allies by General Daumenil, commonly called “‘ Wooden Leg,” who, 
when summoned to surrender, replied, “ I will give up the chateau when 

ou give me back my leg.” One of the most extensive and regular 
rtresses of the middle ages, Vincennes has been rendered by Na- 
poleon III. a modern fortress of the first class. 

Not farfrom the Chateau d’If—the name of which is so familiarised 
by Dumas’s romance of “ Monte Christo”—is another little islanded 
castle, called Ratoneau, which was the scene of a ridiculous circumstance 
in 1765, when it was held by a corporal’s guard, under one Franceeur, 
who, being somewhat crazy, took it into his head to declare himself 
King of Ratoneau. 


Being one day on guard at the gateway of the dungeon, whilst his men were 
absent m search of provisions on the ian Franceeur seized the opportunity to 
raise the drawbridge, and, loading the guns, he began to fire upon his com- 
panions scattered over the island. 

It was with the greatest trouble that the men effected their escape by means 
of a small boat. ter of the island, says a modern writer—M. Fabre— 
Francceur easily persuaded himself that he was its absolute sovereign. 

_ But in reality he only ruled over a herd of goats, which he despatched accord- 
to his as 
aving, however, no means of obtaining bread and wine, his imagination soon 
enabled ‘inn to supply the deficiency, and he began to exact tribute from all 
such vessels as had the misfortune to come within reach of his guns. Francceur 
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himself fulfilled all military duties, and he was to be seen going his rounds 
4 night-time with a lantern, and visiting every post in succession. 
aving neighbouring Chateaux d’If and 

de Pomégue, it was made the means of capturing the monarch of Ratoneau. 

On the 4th of November a ‘party of soldiers were sent, who succeeded in 
gaining a position under the ram When Franceeur came to make his usual 
rounds, he had no sooner lowered the drawbridge and walked forth ‘than ‘he 
was surrounded. “Braves gens,” he said, “c’est bien; ce sont les droits du 
combat. The King of France is more powerful than I am ; he has good troops, 
and I surrender with the honours of war. I only ask for my knapsack .and 
my pipe.” 


As the old, half-witted ——— was being conveyed through the streets 
of Marseilles to an asylum, the curiosity of the crowd to see the deposed 
monarch was so as to give to his uite a triumphal cha- 
racter. ‘The veteran ended his days at the Invalides. 

Of all the legends—that are not apocryphal, but are upheld by his- 
torical evidence—connected with the castles of France, the most horrible 
are those associated with the chateau of Nantes, and with the name of 
Gilles de Laval, Maréchal de Retz. A valiant captain as a young man, 
this Gilles de Laval became, in 1482, by the death of his uncle, Jean de 
Craon, one of the wealthiest lords in France ; yet such was his prodigality 
and so reckless his habits of dissipation, that he ran through all, sold his 
lands and chiteaux, and then sought, as many others have done, to retrieve 
their lost fortunes by giving themselves up to Satan. Only in old times 
they used to do this by devotion to magical arts ; in our times it is 
done by keeping up appearances, fraud and embezzlement supplying the 
means. 

He did not hesitate (says the chronicle) to give himself up to magic, pro- 
mising everything to the devil, even his soul. It was at this period that he 
— to put young children to death in order that he might employ their blood 
and their hearts in his diabolical charms ; his people to entice the yo 
persons of the neighbourhood into his chateaux by the offers of presents onl 
sweetmeats, and they were never seen again. Public scandal grew so loud, and 
murmurs arose on every side, that Gilles de Laval was consigned over to justice. 
Arrested in the month of September, 1440, he was imprisoned with two of his 


accomplices in the chateau of Nantes. 
The obscene and atrocious details of this trial, which lasted a month, make 


one tremble with horror. The number of his victims appears to have been 
almost incalculable, when it is considered that the massacres took place almost 
continuously and at the’same time in several of his chateaux, and that, according 
to his own avowal, they lasted eight years. In order to efface the traces of his 
cruelty, he used to consume the bodies by fire so long as he was in his chiteaux, 
but if he was travelling they were disposed of by throwing them into the fosses 
d’aisance. Convicted of such heinous crimes, Marshal de Retz was condemned 
to be hung and strangled with his two accomplices. The execution took place 
at Nantes the 25th of October, 1440, in the meadow of Biesse, the site of which 
is now occupied by a street which bears the same name, near the bridge of the 


Madeleine. 


A more harmless, and, at the same time, a more amusing version of 
the same legend is associated with a tower—called from the legend 
“Ja Tour du Diable”’—the ruins of which form part of the Chateau de 
Montfort. A scion of the noble house which derived its may he from the 
domain, had squandered his patrimony in gaming and other dissipations. 
As usual, he applied for assistance to the bvil Spirit. Under such cir- 
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cumstances, men knowing they have done wrong, or aware that they have 
no claim, never think of applying to a Beneficent Being. “If,” he said, 
ing Satan in imagination, “I only had a boot full of gold, 
I would my soul to him.” Satan, ever waiting for victims, made 
his presence known at once. (We wonder if he would always do s0, 
upon such an offer being seriously made? We certainly should not like 
to try; there might be no getting off.) “ Hang your boot to-morrow 
morning,” said the archangel, “‘at the top of the highest tower of the 
castle, and I will fill it with gold, and I promise to keep it always full 
upon the conditions you have yourself proposed.” Great was the tem- 
joy of the young Lord of Montfort; he could pay his gambling 
Febte, | continue his career of dissipation and debau » undisturbed 
y Lm thoughts of the morrow. Such thoughts, however, would obtrude 
mselves, and in a way he had not calculated upon. The portraits of 
his ancestors seemed to be perpetually upbraiding him for his sacrilegious 
impiety. As to that of his good old mother, it seemed to be positively 
in flames whenever he approached it. Gradually the horror of his posi- 
tion and the agony of his remorse grew unendurable. He determined, 
at all sacrifices, to break his covenant with the devil. If, he thought, he 
could only make him break his word first, he could no longer claim his 
soul. He had promised to have the boot filled with gold every day. He 
would cut off the foot, and it would be impossible to fill it! Accordingly, 
he set to work upon his wise conceit, and then followed thereupon a rain 
of gold. Satan made the most extraordinary efforts to fulfil his promise, 
fill up the empty space up to the boot. But the young lord seeing 
his —- together his servants, and bade them shovel away the 
gold as fast as they could, and not allow it to accumulate. It became 
then a struggle between Satan and the astonished attendants. This 
unequal contest was continued from daybreak till mid-day, and the at- 
tendants were beginning to grow weary of the task, not to mention the 
many hard knocks they received from the heaps of falling metal, when 
suddenly the angelus tolled in the presbytery, and it was followed by a 
fearful sound, as of the cracking of the tower, and scarcely had they 
time to get out of the way before that lofty building, which seemed 
strong enough to defy the lapse of ages, crumbled to the ground like the 
walls of Jericho. 

Satan was defeated, and in his passion he cast down the monument of 
his defeat. The young Lord of Montfort, brought back by this trial to a 
moe sense of what was due to his own character and to the name he 

, endeavoured, but in vain, to rebuild the tower. His descendants 
were not a bit more successful, and to the present day the ruins of the 
— tower are shown to travellers as the relics of the “Tour du 

"hee 
The Chateau de Ham, celebrated as the place of detention of the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French, was a feudal castle before being a state 
rison, and was twice captured, once by the Spaniards and once by the 
russians. It is a vast building, and its dark subterranean passages, its 
— cells and foul dungeons, if they could speak, would tell many a 
arrowing tale. Among the local curiosities a stone is still shown on 
which is said to be impressed the countenance of a poor Capuchin, a 
worthy and my? man, who, although immured in prison, was not the 
less austere in his prayers and mortifications, and who, during a pro- 
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period of incarceration, never allowed himself any other pillow 
than this hard stone. 

Chambord is rather what the French call a maison de plaisance than 
a chateau, and it is one of the most magnificent in the country, having 
the additional advantage of standing in a park some owed lini miles 
in circumference, with woods and covers, and a various and picturesque 
configuration of soil. The place was in favour with Louis XIV., and 
Moliére’s comedy, “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” was first played there. 
The Maréchal de Saxe ended his days in the same place in a singular 
manner. He had two regiments of Hulans for a garrison, besides a 
haras of horses of the Ukraine ; and he played at soldiers to the last : 
flags floated over his bier, and great guns solemnised his obsequies, 
During the Empire, Chambord was given to Berthier, and in the Resto- 
ration it was purchased by subscription for the Duke of Bordeaux, who 
still preserves the title of Comte de Chambord. 

The ideal conquest of some great legendary monster having brought 
about the foundation of a chiteau is common to several such in France, 
as, for example, La Gargouille of Rouen, La Béte de Gevaudan, and La 
Tarasque. The latter appears to represent the triumph of the true faith 
over Paganism, for the Seckttetion of the great dragon of Tarascon is 
attributed to no less a personage than to Martha, sister of Mary Mag- 
dalen. The castle of Tarascon is still one of the most spacious and 
magnificent monuments with which the fifteenth century enriched the 
south of France. It was the chosen residence of King René in about 
1400, and it was afterwards the home of the Counts of Provence till it 
became a state prison. 

The Chateau de Saumur derives its name from salvus murus con- 
verted into sauf mur, whence Saumur. This castle was favoured b 
Charles VII., and afterwards given by Henry IV. to the illustrious 
Duplessis-Mornay, who founded there a Protestant academy. At the 
time of the insurrection in Vendée, it was seized by the Royalists under 
Henri de Larochejacquelein, and was made the centre ‘of operations of 
the insurgents commanded by Cathélineau, who, from simple waggoner, 
had become a leader in the cause of persecuted royalty. 

Some of the strongholds of feudal France have, strange to say, owed 
their origin to the bad passions of the prelacy. Cardinal Duprat, who 
erected the Chateau de Nantouillet, was a remarkable instance of this 
kind. Destitute of all conscience or morality, having no respect for 
religion or laws, this passionate, ambitious, and unscrupulous prelate 
robbed the people and the privileged classes alike, sacrificed France to 
the pope} and king, and instigated death and torture against the Cal- 
vinists. The only match to the treacherous chancellor of Francis I, was 
Cardinal Wolsey, whom he in vain attempted to cajole. This bad man 
met with a just anticipation of the punishment that awaited his crimes in 
another world in a lousy disease, which brought about his death in that 
very castle which he had built at Nantouillet for the better security of 
his ill-gotten wealth. The chateau is a mere farm in the present day, 
but it still preserves many relics of interest. 

The Chateau d’Amboise, originally founded by Julius Cesar, twice 
destroyed by the Normans and rebuilt by the fest Counts of Anjou, 
ranks among the most celebrated in France. It is beautifully situated 
at the junction of the rivers Loire and Amasse, and approached by a 
March—vou. CXU. NO. CCCCXLVII. x 
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bridge whose antiquity is attested by Gregory of Tours; its i 
nacled towers, its extensive Sondeeed walls, and its vsshly-dotertand 

give to it at once an imposing and picturesque appearance. 
Amboise became a royal residence under Phili de Valois, and 
Louis XI. founded there his order of Saint Michel, the first knight who 
vietoriously combated the legendary dragon, the ancient enemy of man- 
kind. Charles VIII. met his death in the same chiteau by running his 
head against the top of a low postern gate when going out into the ditch 
to pey at tennis. The spot is still shown to travellers. 

most interesting historical incident, however, associated with 
Amboise is the conspiracy of the Calvinist La Renaudie against the 
Guises, known as the “ conjuration d’ Amboise,” in the time of Francis II. 
The princes, informed of the conspiracy, hastened to Amboise, whilst La 
Renaudie himself, after a public Schaleation at Nantes, which has been 
preserved by De Thou, had gone to raise levies in Paris. Thus, as the 

irators repaired to avoid suspicion in small detachments to Amboise, 

they were seized by the Duke of Nemours, and cast into dungeons or 
hung from the ramparts. As La Renaudie was in his turn traversing 
the forest of Chateau Renaud, he was met by his cousin, young Par- 
daillon, who ran at him pistol in hand. The wary captain, however, 
jumped off his horse, and inflicted two mortal sword-wounds upon his 
enemy; but he was himself slain by a shot from an arquebuse fired by 
one of Pardaillon’s attendants. His body, taken to Amboise, was sus- 

from a gallows, with the inscription, “ La Renaudie, dit Laforét, 
chef des rebelles.” 

Most chateaux will, like the abbeys of old, be found to have been 
built in picturesque situations. Nothing can be more beautiful, for 
example, than the handsome and well-built chateau of Azay-le-Rideau, 
erected on an island of the Indre, surrounded by water and embosomed 
among trees. It is supposed to have been called Le Rideau from its 
being thus curtained by verdure. It is a building of various style and 
architecture, its ancient towers dating from the time of one Hugo 
Ridelly, Lord of Azay. It passed through many hands, and Francis I., 
whose court, Brantéme tells us, was “assez gentiment corrompue,” and 
whose ambition it was to revive the chivalrous ideas of olden times, made 
it one of his hunting seats and pleasure-houses. The intertwined letters 
supported by little loves, characteristic of the times, are still to be seen in 
the rooms of the Chateau d’Azay. 

A great massive tower, the remains of what was once a considerable 
fortress at Bourbon |’ Archambault, celebrated for its mineral waters, has 
a story connected with its fantastic name, La Quiquengrogne. When 
Duke Louis I. was about to erect the said tower, the citizens murmured, 
as they conceived it to be a menace to their liberties. The duke placed 
his culverins on the ramparts, and said, “ On la batira qui qu’en grogne.” 
And he did build it, and then christened it “Qui qu’en grogne, tel est 
mon plaisir.” These words served as a device to the first Joies and Dukes 
of Bourbon. The building now serves for a prison and a clock-tower. 

The name of Diana of Poitiers is associated with several chateaux, but 
her favourite home was the domain left to her by her husband, Pierre de 
Brezé, beautifully situated at the opening of a fine valley watered by the 
united Eure and Vesque, embosomed in the forest of Dreux, and close to 
the large village of Anet. The Duke of Orleans fell in love with Diana 
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when he was thirteen years of age and the fair widow twenty-six. Her 
rivals at court, more particularly Catherine de Médicis and the Duchesse 
d’Etampes, used to call her, even at the onset of her career, la vieille ridée. 
When the duke became king, under the title, of Henry II., the old castle 
of the Kings of Navarre, nq longer suited to the brilliant fortune of the 
all-powerful favourite, was knocked down, and a sumptuous palace erected 
in its stead, celebrated by contemporary poets under the name of Dianet. 
The letters H. and D. intertwined were pee permission, and accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, placed over the chimneys, doors, and 
windows, surmounted by a crown; the crescent surmounting the towers 

nted Diana herself, and the mythological deity was further em- 
blemed forth in bronze over the principal entrance. 

Popular opinion associated the arts of magic with the long hold that 
Diane de Poitiers, Duchesse de Valentinois, possessed over the affections 
of the king. All her magic lay in the charms of her mind, her natural 
abilities, and her graceful deportment. According to Brantéme, nature 
had been unusually partial to her: she was never ill. In the coldest days 
of winter she washed her face in spring water, and never used any other 
cosmetic. Every day of her life she rose at six, rode out five or six miles, 
and then returned to bed, where she read till noon. ‘“‘ Strange alliance 
of activity and of idleness !” says the old chronicler. Diana died at Anet 
at seventy years of age, and Brantime assures us that she was still beauti- 
ful. She was true to her sovereign, for it is related that, when Henry 
was dying from the lance-wound inflicted by Montgomery, Catherine de 
Medicis ordered her to withdraw and restore the jewels of the crown. “Is 
the king dead?’ asked Diana; and when told that he was still alive, but 
that he would not get through the day, “I have no other master yet, 
then,” she replied; “let my enemies know that I fear them not ; when 
the prince shall have ceased to exist, I shall be too much buried in grief 
for the loss to be sensible to any annoyances which it may please them 
to inflict upon me.” The Chateau d’Anet, although afterwards devoted 
to purposes of beneficence by the Duc de Penthiévre, was one of the many 
sacrificed to popular frenzy at the great revolution. 

The chateau of Saint Fargeau is celebrated as the residence of a lady 
of a very different character, the noble, clever, and fair Anne Marie 
Louise, Duchesse de Montpensier, renowned for the number of offers of 
marriage which were made to her, renowned for her participation in the 
stormy incidents of the Fronde, and renowned for her exile to the chiteau 
of Saint Fargeau, where she compensated her losses by assembling around 
her the most distinguished literary persons of the time, and where ‘she 
indited her memoirs. A weakness of her old age, a foolish passion for 
the Due de Lauzun, whom she privately espoused, and to whom she be- 
queathed the castle of Saint Fargeau, must not be permitted to tarnish 
the lustre of a character so remarkable in its youth and its prime. 

The chateau of the Coucys in Picardy has the old legend depicted on 
its gateway of one of its lords, Enguerrand III., destroying a great beast 
who had long devastated the neighbouring country. The walls and towers 
of the ancient castle date back to 1052. The central tower is a hundred and 
seventy-six feet in height, one of the finest relics of medieval times. The 
Coucys were amongst the most powerful feudal chieftains in all France ; 
they bearded Louis le Gros, and in their palmy days set all authority at de- 
fiance. It is of one of them—Raoul de Coucy, who left for the Holy 
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Land, 1191—that the well-known story is told of his sending back his 

heart to the lady of Fayel ; but the said organ, in which love was sup- 

in those anti-physiological days to reside, having fallen into the 

of a jealous monster of a husband, he made the lady e of the 

relic in a repast. The story is told by Froissart of Gabrielle de Vergy, 

and that is the name also assumed as the correct one by De Belloy in his 

of the same name. The old castle, dismantled by Mazarin, and 

tumbled down by the earthquake of 1692, is at present only a melan- 

choly and ruinous memorial of the magnificence and chivalry of its an- 
cient lords. 

Of all the chateaux of France, that of Chenonceaux is one of the most 
inviting, by its position and by its architecture, nor is it devoid of in- 
teresting associations. This unique chateau is thrown across the bed of 
the river Cher, resting on an island and the two banks, whilst around it 
expands the soft landscape of Touraine. Begun by Bohier, it must have 
cost no end of money, to judge by the device still met with on its walls— 
* S’il vient & point, il m’en soverra” (souviendra). Passing from the hands 
of the Connétable de Montmorency into those of Francis I., the monarch 

ve this pleasant residence to Diane de Poitiers, who, however, ex- 
chaged it with Catherine de Médicis for the Chateau de Chaumont. It 
did not receive all its architectural development and embellishments till 
the time of Louise de Lorraine, daughter of the Earl de Vaudémont, who 
was married to Henry III. in 1575. Such a chateau, unlike the more 
gloomy fortresses of feudal times, was worth keeping, and it was pur- 
chased 5 a Fermier-Général Dupin, the same who befriended Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. 

Each of then umerous possessors of this charming residence, which, 
built partly on arches over the river, presents a confused yet imposing 
mass of buildings of various ages to the eye, has left traces behind him 
more or less characteristic. The old escutcheons, with their strange de- 
vices, mark the labours of Bohier ; the trophies of arms suspended in the 
galleries recal the time of Montmorency; Francis I. had his boudoir here, 
as, also, his confessional, in a small but elegant chapel. There is at 
once taste, luxury, and coquetry in the chamber of Diane de Poitiers ; 
there is royal grandeur and magnificence in the apartments of Catherine 
de Médicis. The gloomy thoughts of Louise de Lorraine show them- 
selves in her apartments, the tapestries of which are in black, and their 
sole ornament is the portrait of Henry III., the object of her long and 
bitter regrets. Lastly, the tastes and manners of another epoch are 
brought before us when we penetrate into the room where the portrait 
of Madame Dupin, in a costume of the time of Louis XV., rivets the at- 
tention ; or into the theatre, in which Rousseau was applauded not only 
as an author but also as an actor. 

But what chateau in all beautiful France has not its associations of 
feudal rapine, chivalrous feats, passages of love, incidents and events 
common alike to noble and to gentle life? Such buildings are, in every 
instance—although their chronicles may be effaced and lost to history 
and even to tradition—the monuments of a bygone epoch of the deepest 
and most romantic interest. Many are the legends connected with them, 
however, which are still extant, and we may possibly return to them at 
some future opportunity. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE, 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


XI.—Ename pr Bonnecnose: Hisroky or ENGLAND.* 


M. Emite pr Bonnecuoss is already known in this country by his 
“ History of France,” if not by his “ Four Conquests of England,” his 
“ Sacred History,” his “ Reformers before the Reformation,” his tragedy 
of “‘ Rosemunde,” his prize-poem on “ Sylvain Bailly,” and his romance 
of “Christophe Sauval, or Society in France under the Restoration.” 
His historical works have been found useful for educational purposes, 
being clearly written, painstaking, comprehensive, judicious, and on the 
whole impartial. He is not of the profound, philosophic, or picturesque 
school; no Michelet, no Guizot, no Ferrari. He answers rather to our 
Keightley, than to our Macaulay, Carlyle, or Froude. His books are 
serviceable text-books, manuals with a deal of condensed information in 
them, handy-books (in Lord St. Leonards’s phrase) that deserve to be 
well handled. The work on which he is now engaged, and of which two 
volumes are now before the public—professedly a compendious and com- 
plete History of England—is likely to enhance his reputation, not a | 
in the degree of it, but the kind. On both sides of the Channel it will 
find interested readers and well-disposed critics. The Englishman will 
be pleased to find his country’s History related by a Frenchman with so 
much fairness, temper, and intelligent sympathy. He will thankfull 
note the comparative absence of those mis-spelt names and very Frenc 
misapprehensions which are apt to run riot in this department of litera- 
ture. Of course there are words to be met with, differing in outward 
~ from our insular use of them—sometimes such slight peculiarities, 
or instance, as Black-Heath, Smith-Field, Black-Friars, and Seven- 
Oaks; sometimes a real organic heterography, such as Thomas Moore 
the martyr, Witgift the archbishop, Hewkins and Frobasher the admirals, 
Blakstone the legist, Hansart the printer, Sir Henri Hallam the historian 
(by the way, Sir Henri and M. Hallam take turn and turn about, 
impartially and indifferently enough), the town of Shresbury (which in 
like manner becomes Schrewsbury, by way of a change), and Devize 
(which afterwards rights itself as Devizes).t So again we have “ cette 
race vigoureuse” of English ‘“‘ Yomen,” and (in vexatious uniformity this 
time) Perkins Warbeck (until we are as glad to get rid of Perkins as 


ever Henry Tudor could be), and the “ile de Whigt,” and the “ chateau - 


de Fortheringay,” &c. Yet M.de Bonnechose is designedly observant 
of spelling—as he shows in a note on the name of Mary Stuart’s “ maitre 
d’hétel, André Melvil,” wherein we are told that Sir Andrew is named 
Melvin in the contemporary records, and has only come to be called 
Melvil, by later usage. In another note Reaumer is corrected for calling 
Elizabeth’s favourite, Lord Clanricarde, Clancarty. So that the historian 
is, by profession, particular about proper (and improper) names. His 





* Histoire d’Angleterre, depuis les temps les plus reculés. Par M. Emile de 
Bonnechose. TomesI., IJ. Paris: Didier. 1857-58. 

+ Indeed, it is only fair to say, that almost every such word mis-spelt in one 
page, is (by some law, or good luck perhaps) spelt right in another. 
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tables of errata in either volume do not, however, include any of the 
petty slips we have taken the liberty to notice. That so few occur, even 
of this magnitude (meaning the reverse), is most noticeable in a French- 
man’s History of England. 

Apart from the writings of his own countrymen, in relation to the 
subject he is now engaged upon, M. de Bonnechose has made himself 
familiar with our Sharon Turners, Mackintoshes, Lingards, Hallams, 
Macaulays, Campbells, &c.—to say nothing of his researches into Bede, 
Matthew Paris (whether at first or second-hand), Camden, Spelman, 
Hales, Burnet, Hume, Blackstone, and other elders. We do not see, 
however, that he has always consulted, or turned to the account he 
might have done, the more recent works which illustrate some particular 

iod. For example, we observe no traces of an acquaintance with Dr. 
Pauli in the section on Alfred the Great; none whatever of Mr. Froude’s 
remarkable work in the chapters about Henry VIII. With regard to 
French historians, he comes frequently into collision with Augustin 
Thierry, whose very able but very one-sided studies of Anglo-Saxon 
story he had already criticised, after a damaging sort, in his prize-essay 
on the Quatre Conquétes de Angleterre. Thierry represents everything 
as destroyed in England by the Norman invaders—the ancient institu- 
tions abolished—the entire soil transferred to foreign possessors—and the 

vernment settled on utterly different bases. Whereas M. de Bonne- 
chose sees the Normans grafting new institutions on living trunks, and 
preserving a close analogy, a close affinity, a near resemblance, between 
and present. ‘“M. Thierry,” he says, “distingue jusqu’é nos 
jours, deux peuples en Angleterre, et je n’en vois qu'un.” He shows 
cause, incidentally, as he goes along, against Thierry’s notions, for in- 
stance, of Earl Godwin being the champion of the Anglo-Saxon cause,— 
of a conspiracy against Stephen being un complot général of all the 
Saxons, and of the Saxons only,—of A’Becket’s resistance to Henry IL. 
being an effect of Saxon hatred against Norman supremacy, and of that 
primate’s being nothing less than (idole de la race anglaise ou saxonne. 

Having paid especial attention to the early stages of our English 
History, M. de Bonnechose gives to his opening chapters a weight and 
interest not too commonly found in narratives concerned with the period 
in question. Gaels and Britons, Cassibelan and Carractacus, the mission 
of Augustin and the adventures of Alfred—dynasty after dynasty, inva- 
sion after invasion, have justice done them, so far as historical justice is 
perhaps practicable at this time of day. The chapters on the Heptarchy 
under the Bretwaldas, and on the Anglo-Saxons from the time of Egbert 
(King of Wessex, and the last of the Bretwaldas) to the death of Edgar, 
are written with as much care and spirit as those on the Wars of 
the Roses, or the English Reformation. 

The reign of Edgar, M. de Bonnechose pronounces the happiest, if 
not the most brilliant, in the annals of Anglo-Saxon monarchy. The 
brother and successor of Edwy, whose brief and troubled reign ended in 
a.p. 959, Edgar, had the rare fortune of maintaining the Anglo-Saxon 
sovereignty for sixteen years, and without drawing the sword, in the 
highest degree of power and unity it had ever attained. It would be 
difficult, writes the historian, to say which was the more to Edgar’s honour 
—the splendour of his crown, or the title of “pacific,” which his con- 


temporaries bestowed, and which posterity confirmed. 
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Educated after the death of King Edmund, his father, by a relation 
named Athelstane, an ealdorman or count of Mercia, E was adopted 
by the people of that country: they compelled his brother to sanction 
their choice, and when, after Edwy’s decease, Edgar was seated on the 
throne of Wessex, the Mercians and Danes, who in the preceding war 
had made common cause, regarded this prince as the man of their election, 
and remained loyal to him; and thus the ancient kingdoms of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Northumbrians, and Mercians, were peaceably reunited during 

reign. 

“Edgar contributed in various ways to the prosperity of his states: 
he protected commerce and foreigners, whom the calls of traffic drew to 

from the banks of the Saxe, from Denmark and Flanders: he 
re-established the real value of money, making it one and the same 
throughout his realms, as he also did in the ease of weights and mea- 
sures: he maintained a strict administration of justice, preserved his 
country from foreign invasions by means of a very numerous fleet, which 
he separated into three stationary divisions, one for each of the three 
sides of Britain, himself making a yearly tour round the island at the 
head of one of his squadrons: and lastly, he prevented seditious risings 
and intestine wars, by a studious exhibition of respect for the customs of 
the Danes, and a constant solicitude for their welfare.” 

Nor, among the useful acts of Edgar’s government, does the historian 
forget to mention the wholesale destruction of wolves—driven from his 
territories to take refuge in Wales. Thither the royal animosity followed 
them ; the royal ingenuity hitting on a scheme—and pretty effectual it 
proved—of changing the subsidy in hard cash imposed on Wales by 
King Athelstane, into a yearly tribute of three hundred heads of these 
unhappy, expatriated, starved-out refugees. And a good riddance too, 
whatever the Gens Lupinum might, quite excusably, think to the con 
trary. Thanks to King Edgar’s policy, the howl of the wolf has long 
been an unknown sound in England, unless you like to pay a shilling for 
hearing it (and even then pianissimO) in zoological gardens or peripa- 
tetic menageries: to hear it in English poetry you must now-a-days go 
many a mile beyond Anglesea, or the Land’s End, or that Dover eas 
where Shakspeare indeed makes a sea-captain, in Henry VI.’s time, hear 
this among other night sounds— 


And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night : 


whereas we now connect the udulatus, ‘making night hideous,” with 
Oonalaska, or some such outlandish quadrisyllable, whence Campbell, 
for instance, gives us the genuine article, neat as imported, 


And wafts, across the waves’ tumultuous roar, 
The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shore. 


But we keep King Edgar waiting; which is more than he did with the 
wolves. 

The most remarkable event in his reign was the reform of the clergy 
by Dunstan, who enjoyed, under this sovereign, an unbounded degree of 
favour, and whom M. de Bonnechose too favours, on the whole, with 
perhaps undue indulgence. Edgar took an active and zealous part in 
the work of “reformation ;” and grateful monks have recompensed him, 
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after their sort, with flaming eulogies, despite the flagrant immoralities 
which, to say the least, counterbalanced his “eminent qualities.” Elfrida 
has been celebrated by romancers and poets; how he came by her, is a 
theme for tragedy for all time—and in these times would be a case for 
coroner, jury, and black-capt judge. 

Our historian does homage to the puissance and grandeur of Edgar, 
who himself made the most of it, and superbly assumed the style of King 
of England and the neighbouring countries, monarch of Albion and 
sovereign of the island-kings. A signal instance of his pride of power 
is related, during a sojourn a made in Chester, when he went out boat- 
ing on the Dee one fine morning, and made eight kings (vassals of his, 
every soul of them) take the oars and work with a will (or he would know 
the reason why), himself meanwhile acting as steersman, and, we may 
suppose, keeping as sharp a look-out and as — a tongue for any 
fellow out of the eight that shirked work, or pulled out of time, or 
caught crabs, as ever did Oxford captain on the Isis, or Cantab on the 
Cam. Prelates and thanes followed in their barks, while the multitude 
on the banks made the welkin ring with their acclamations. Eight pair 
of royal hands tugging at the oar, at the bidding of their liege lord, and 
for the delectation of a bank-side mob, was no every-day sight. To 
judge by the complacent comments of his majesty the helmsman, when 
the fun was over, and the crew dispersed, it seems to have come off capi- 
tally, and almost to have deserved an encore. 

Siew said, on landing, that his successors might verily regard them- 
selves as kings, after the spectacle of that day’s work. But there was 
more of the showy than the solid in the present prosperity of Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy. Seeds of decay were germinating within. The law 
of hereditary succession was disregarded, traditional respect for the race 
of Odin and of Cerdic was dwindling away, and the influence of religion 
was equally on the wane. A standing peril existed in the heterogeneous 
character of the population at large. The Danes in the south, as well as 
in the north and the east, were ever on the alert for mischief; while the 
nation itself had become comparatively pacifie during Edgar’s long and 
pacific reign. Edgar gone, the Danes soon were up and doing. His 
— like those of Charlemagne, were degenerate, and came to 
grief. 

The estimate M. de Bonnechose sets on the results of the Danish inva- 
sion, is to the following effect. When this pagan and barbarous people, 
at the beginning of the ninth century, took in hand the subjection of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the latter were still divided into several nations recently 
converted to Christianity and civilisation. They might, at this epoch, in 
passing under the Danish yoke, have fallen again into barbarism, and 
returned, partially at least, to the worship and manners of their savage 
conquerors. The genius of Alfred the Great, his heroism and his virtues, 
were the salvation of England. His successors consolidated his labours ; 
and when, more than a century after his time, a Danish prince assumed 
the crown of Cerdic, the ecclesiastical and civil organisation of Anglo- 
Saxon society, notwithstanding the relaxation of morals, was sufficiently 
strong to resist the shock of a victorious invasion, and the disorders occa- 
sioned by the reign, as long as it was disastrous, of Edgar’s second son 
(Ethelred II.). It was the fortune of England, that the first Danish 
prince who really governed her, Canute, the son of Sweyn—for Sweyn 
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himself lived only to be just recognised as her king, and no longer—- 
should be a great man, one that would count it eons to continue the 


civilising efforts of the most illustrious of his predecessors, in the Anglo- 
Saxon line. 

On the whole, then, and in spite of the innumerable evils that must 
ever accompany the invasions of a ferocious people, those of the Danes 
were productive, in the long run, of some important and favourable re- 
sults for England. They forced the Anglo-Saxons to appreciate the 
necessity of rallying and uniting against the common enemy; they con- 
tributed, accordingly, to the suppression of those barriers which separated 
one kingdom from another, and prepared the way for a fusion of these 
scattered particles into a single monarchy which continued to flourish for 
nearly a century; they reanimated and long cherished the warlike spirit 
of the people, and made indispensable the construction of a multitude of 
fortresses to repel foreign aggression. These fortresses became so many 
towns defended by a martial and numerous population ; and this class of 
men, which thus early played so prominent a part in the destinies of the 
English nation, made from that time large strides of rapid progress. 

The celebrated tax known by the name of Dane-gelt, which was origi- 
nally imposed while the panic of Danish invasion was at its height, did 
not cease with this agitating occasion for it: hundreds of years after 
Danish demands were at an end, this impost (or, in more than one sense, 
imposition) was punctiliously kept up, on the plea of providing for the 
a of the realm. It was, with tithes, the first regular and uniform 
tax laid upon the nation, and while it contributed to national unity it 
placed useful resources in the hands of the prince. 

The Danish marine was very superior to that of any other European 
people ; the Anglo-Saxons adopted it as a model in reforming their own, 
and the progress they made in this department was of extreme import- 
ance for a people whom nature seemed, by the geographical position as- 

igned them, to summon to such high destinies in the Ocean-world. 

The establishment of Danish settlers among the Anglo-Saxons, was 
the means of placing Great Britain in commercial relations with Sweden, 
Norway, and the entire Northern coast of Europe ; but it was more espe- 
cially at the era of the Norman Conquest, and in subsequent times, that 
the influence of these ancient settlements made itself felt in England, in 
facilitating the fusion of Anglo-Saxons with Normans, of the sons of. the 
conquered with those of the conquerors. 

Historians are at variance about both the origin and the politics of 
Earl Godwin. Modern writers have contended that he was as base-born 
as could be, though the Anglo-Saxon chronicle calls him the son of 
Walnoth, chieftain of the Saxons of the south. Thierry sees in him the 
champion of the Anglo-Saxon cause, the hero of national independence ; 
but, at any rate, twice during the reign of Harold I., and in critical cir- 
cumstances, Godwin’s conduct was opposed to what such a réle would 
have prescribed—viz., in the hostile part he played on distinct occasions 
against the two sons of Ethelred. M. de Bonnechose regards the charac- 
ter of Godwin as a problem. At the same time he fully recognises, as 
beyond all question, the Earl’s consummate cleverness and immense 
ambition. ‘ His first suecess emboldened him to aim at everything and 
to be deterred by no obstacle : sacrificing every other interest to that of 
power, Godwin sided successively with each party as it gained the day, 
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forsaking with equal facility Saxons for Danes and Danes for Saxons ; 
he stuck neither at treason nor at open revolt, when the object was to 
raise himself, or to keep his ground ; and if he shed no more blood, if the 
crimes he perpetrated were not more numerous, it was only because for- 
tune’s last favour rendered them unnecessary to his ambitious ends. He 
was one of those men whose triumphant audacity inflicts irremediable 
wounds on public morals, and who give a shock to the state not so much 
by their success as by their example.” 

In his summary of the general results of the Norman Conquest, M. de 
Bonnechose points out how it put an end to Danish invasions, and freed 
the country from a peril which up to that time had been as constant as 
it was serious; how it doubled the strength of England, which, as Sir 
William Temple observed, rather possessed Normandy than was taken 
possession of by her, and which exercised a new influence in European 

litics—there being, from this period, few important negotiations in 
which England’s voice was not heard, or her strong hand felt—while her 
ga commerce became very largely developed, both in Europe and 

ia. 

As regards her religious, civil, and political constitution, England 
owed to the Conquest, our historian affirms, various other advantages, 
some of which were not recognised for many a long year. The morals 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church were at a low ebb, and the ignorance of the 
Anglo-Saxon clergy something prodigious ; whereas the Normans were 
nearer to the time of their conversion to Christianity, and soon proved 
their superiority in zeal, enlightenment, and clerical discipline. The 
ecclesiastical body, for the most part remodelled after the Conquest, was 
instructed and controlled by Lanfranc, who did for the Anglo-Norman 
Church what the primate Theodore had done, several ages before him, 
for the Anglo-Saxon ; the faithful manifested their faith by provoking 
one another to good works, in the shape of “ pious foundations,” and the 
land was rapidly covered with beautiful structures that have been one of 
its glories ever since. 

The most immediate advantage, in respect of civil and political order, 
for which England was indebted to the Conquest, when time had put an 
end to spoliation and ravage, ‘“ was the establishment of a superior police, 
rendered easy by the hierarchical and regular constitution of the landed 
aristocracy, and still more so by their strict dependence on the Crown. In 
this way was public peace maintained and all the relations of society 
strengthened.” William put down certain abominable practices, forbid- 
ding “ the selling of young persons of either sex to strangers, which had 
been a means of disgraceful profit to Godwin ; and, oppressor as he was, 
the Conqueror did at London as Gelon had done at Carthage—he de- 
creed in favour of humanity.” As Montesquieu says of Gelon, and his 
veto against the immolation of children—il stipulart pour le genre hu- 
main. William’s iron hand weighed heavily on Normans as well as 
Saxons: in this respect his successors imitated him, and the vanquished 
race showed themselves at first more loyal and submissive towards the 
new dynasty than did the race of conquerors. “ Nevertheless, it is 
peculiar to despotism that the good it does be inseparable from great evils, 
and it was in the nature of things that the power of the Anglo-Norman 
kings, being without a counterpoise and universally oppressive, should 
speedily become intolerable. Hence ensued two facts of extreme 
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importance ; first, the rapid fusion of the victorious with the van- 
quished people, rendered easier too by the numerous affinities of origin, 
customs, manners, and worship, which, as we have seen, existed between 
them; and secondly, after this fusion was complete, the reconciliation of 
all classes, aristocrat and burgher, proprietors large and small, in one 
common cause against the common oppressor—a thing of rare occur- 
rence, and singularly propitious for the renaissance, growth, and esta- 
blishment of the old national immunities.” 

We can only glance at the historian’s estimate of succeeding reigns. 
For William Rufus he claims the possession, seldom indeed manifested, 
of “‘a certain natural greatness,” and refers to some of his recorded say- 
ings as affording glimpses of a “flame, the activity of which, better 
directed, would have produced great things ; but then, if he had qualities 
of this kind, he was destitute of what could make them useful and turn 
them into virtues.” Henry I. succeeded in his enterprises, and 
strengthened his authority over the countries his father had governed, 
and gained the advantage of all his enemies, by a rare combination of 
prudence and audacity, violence and justice. Stephen: brave, impulsive, 
affable, facile and liberal in promise-making, but almost as facile and un- 
scrupulous in promise-breaking. During his reign England was the 
theatre of a frightful war, the incidents of which are devoid of interest ; 
meantime the three powers which had felt the Conqueror’s hand so heavy 
on them—the Church, aristocracy, and municipal corporations—were be- 
coming more and more independent; already, indeed, was the City of 
London recognised as a power in the state ; the suffrages of the citizens 
had been solicited for Stephen’s rival, Matilda, and their enmity was the 
undoing of her cause; while the barons braved the laws in their strong 
fortresses, and sold their support to the conflicting candidates ; and the 
clergy were of importance enough to dispose twice of the crown within 
a few years. Anarchy disappeared with Stephen, and Henry II. pre- 
sented himself to his people as one in whom the rights of Norman and 
Saxon dynasties were reconciled—as the lien des vaingueurs et des 
vaincus ; nor, since Charlemagne, had any prince appeared in Euro 
who united so many states in his hands. Not unlike his ancestor, 
Conqueror, in mind as well as face, “firm, prudent, and magnificent, his 
activity was something prodigious, and his cleverness equalled his ambi- 
tion ; but blind in his wrath, and the slave of pleasure, he knew not, as 
his grandfather did, how to subject his passions to his interest, and they 
were the rock on which he split.”—His son Richard, Coeur de Lion, is 
not in history the Richard of minstrelsy and romance : himself a poet, 
and the most valiant of crusaders, he was the object of excessive praise on 
the part of trouvéres and of some ecclesiastical chroniclers—the splendour 
of his exploits making us forgetful of his faults ; ‘but great vices, pride, 
ambition, cupidity, violence, were not in his case redeemed or qualified 
by any of the rare gifts which reveal to us the politician in the warrior.” 
If his contemporaries, adds M. de Bonnechose, showed themselves indul- 
gent towards his memory, it is because his real qualities were in harmony 
with the ideas of his age, and because a great prestige invariably accom- 
panies acts of heroism in a sacred cause ; because, again, in addition to 
the pity inspired by his misfortune, as sung by himself in touching verses, 
there were hopes of a better government after his return ; and once more, 
because his brother, who for a while occupied his place, and eventually 
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succeeded him, all his vices and not a single virtue. Moreover, 
by living as he did on the Continent, Richard concealed from his people 
the actual hand which crushed them, his exactions being attributed to his 
ministers rather than to him. The character of John “presents the 
most hateful mixture of all the vices combined with cowardice ; yet this 
reign advanced the great cause of public liberty by the very excesses of 
crime and disgrace to which it became necessary to put some bounds” — 
for England “ knew how to elicit for herself, from the most critical cir- 
cumstances and most frightful calamities, a principle of force, vitality, and 
.” Henry III. was one of those princes who seem made to enjoy 
pensatio happiness in tranquil times ; his errors were not intentional, but 
were owing to a faulty education and weakness of character. The head 
and front of his offending was his blind prodigality towards foreign 
favourites, Italians, Poitevins, and Gascons: this contributed vastly, how- 
ever, to unite the clergy, nobles, and people at large, in one common 
resistance inst an unebbing tide of new and greedy invaders.— 
Edward I., though violent and vindictive to excess, knew when and 
where to stop, in the outbursts of his ire. Many and useful were the re- 
forms he effected in the legislation of his country, whereby he won the 
title of the English Justinian. His vigorous mind appears to have been 
among the first to see the importance of uniting the distinct races in 
Great Britain under one and the same authority—bringing recalcitrant 
Scot and peppery Welshman alike to own him lord, in effect at least, if 
not Literatim et verbatim.—The reign of Edward II., and his tragical 
death, mark the culminating point of England’s feudal aristocracy, whose 
perpetual revolts, and their occasional outrages on a king devoid of much 
energy for evil as well as good, but far less despotic than his sire, prove 
how essential it was, for the national welfare, that these two great powers, 
baronial aristocracy and royalty, should be modified by a third element— 
the newly-established House of Commons, which, ‘by its admirable com- 
position, belonging at once to the highest nobility and to the burgher-class, 
uired an irresistible influence, represented all the interests of the nation, 
and knew how to restrain the royal prerogative within salutary bounds, 
while preserving the English people from the exclusive domination of 
castes and the furies of the demagogic element.” In the reign of 
Edward II. public liberty appears only in the guise of anarchy and 
licence ; the baronial aristocracy overleaps all bounds, and is guilty of the 
most tragical and criminal excesses. It was the fate of this unhappy 
prince to be at once the slave and victim of his passion for favourites. 

Chivalry had been, as it were, under a cloud in England during the 
troubles of the thirteenth century, in the troublous reigns of John and 
Henry III. It revived somewhat under Edward I.; but its full glory 
was reserved for the reign of his grandson, from whose time it flourished 
until the Wars of the Roses, a century later. 

The death of Edward II. “ coincides with the birth of the theologian 
Wycliff, and of the poets Gower and Chaucer, who all three employed 
the English idiom in the most celebrated of their productions: but ere 
they began to write, the revolution in the vulgar tongue was already ac- 
complished ; for some time past, the English idiom, though very incor- 
rect, had been generally spoken ; there was but one people in the realm, 
as there was but one national and popular language: the English nation 
was in existence.” 
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The wars of Edward III. on the Continent, and the reverses which fol- 
lowed his astonishing successes, were favourable to the development of 
parliamentary prerogative and national liberty. His ever-recurring need 
of subsidies tended to make the convocation of parliament an almost 
annual thing.—During the deplorable reign of his grandson, Richard IT., 
we see in England all the elements of that mixed government which has 
since become her glory: but in a confused and fluctuating state, without 
any overruling principle of regular and constant action. ‘ Royalty, clergy, 
aristocracy, and bourgeoisie existed then like so many wheels in some 
powerful machine, which, before being adjusted and governed by an in- 
telligent hand, and obeying in concert one common impulse, are in a 
state of isolated movement, have a jerking action, and jolt one against 
another, to the risk of a general fracture ; to which causes of disorder 
and anarchy were joined others which displayed themselves with more or 
less force, towards the close of the fourteenth century, in most of the 
countries of western Europe. 

“‘ Nearly every throne was then occupied by a weak and incapable 
prince: the sceptre of England fell into the hands of a king eleven years 
old: the curse of an indefinite minority was beginning for France, under 
the unhappy Charles VI. ; Germany mhavetalan as emperor a prince 
brutalised by intemperance, Wenceslas, son of Charles VI.; Charles the 
Bad or in Navarre; and at Naples, Joan, her husband’s murderer, 
suffered faction to have its own way in her faction-torn kingdom.” Fac- 
tion, too, had literally rent asunder the Holy See; popes and anti-popes 
scandalised the faithful by their mutual anathemas ; and the increasing 
indolence, luxury, and corruption of the clergy aggravated the growing 
disposition, in secular or laic minds, to think them as a body no better 
than they should be, and, as a practical corollary to that too-demonstrable 
proposition, to treat them accordingly. 

The reign of Richard IL is justly said to offer a striking example of 
the evils wrought by a royal minority in an unsettled state of society. 
This prince, naturally brave and intelligent, would perhaps have reigned 
prosperously and gloriously, had it been his fortune to mount the throne 
when of ripe age and experience: but being called to it almost from his 
cradle, and encompassed from his infancy by greedy and ambitious 
uncles, whose sole object was to aggrandise themselves at his expense, 
he became, through the force of circumstances, suspicious, dissembling, 
vindictive; from his relations he learnt how to raise himself above the 
laws, and to set justice at defiance; and in order to free himself from 
their control, and be avenged on them, he made use of the violence to 
which they had had recourse against him: and once in motion down this 
declivity, there was no stopping him this side the precipice— 


Down, down, he came; like glistering Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 


Necessity compelled Henry IV., and his successors, to stay their 
power on parliamentary authority, to which it was their interest to 
appeal, in opposition to the principle of hereditary succession in the 
direct line. Of Henry V., despite his misdoings in France, M. de 
Bonnechose speaks highly enough: “This prince was not only a great 
captain, but possessed all the talents of a profound politician; none 
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ts hasown aivantage though he citer neplsied or sored fo. gin 
his own either or to gain 

i the people over whom he was summoned by his vie. 
ies to reign.” Of about a hundred pages taken up by the reign of 
VI., more than two-thirds are devoted to the personal career of 
of Arc—a disproportion vindicated on patriotic grounds. Ed- 
IV. is designated a faithful observer of the precepts of Machiavel 
—ruthless towards his foes in the hour of triumph, though he subse- 
quently became milder by calculation, and made a political convenience 
of what was then politic mercy. Naturally revengeful, and as dissolute 
as he was cruel, Edward was, however, a popular sovereign, and that on 
the score of his vices, which were of a kead to “take” with the multi- 
tude; while his activity in perilous situations, his courage, enterprise, 
and martial talents, made of him, in some eyes, every inch a king. 
“ Fortunately for his memory, his power and in a while his crown passed, 
after his demise, into the hands of one of those men who have be- 
ee to future ages an abhorred and justly-execrated name.” For 

. de Bonnechose shows no indication of sympathy with the Walpoles 
and Halsteads, who would fain rehabilitate and whitewash crook-backt 

The Tudor dynasty constitutes an epoch of transition from the middle 
ages to modern times. Exhausted by fifty years’ wars, England needed 
a strong and ready hand to take charge of the government, and hailed 
with acclamation the Battle of Bosworth field, and Henry Earl of Rich- 
mond, as the hour and the man. With experience of his reign came dis- 
enchantment of his person ; and a similar revolution of feeling was still 
more marked in the case of his son, who was such a pleasant, attractive 
prince at starting, but settled down into a grim, gruff, gross old tyrant— 
a bloated bully, whom it was impossible to please and dangerous (as well 
as offensive) to approach. Whether any revulsion of the same kind 
would have marked the reign of Edward VI., had he lived to be his own 
master, and master of these realms, we can only conjecture. But Mary’s 
brief tenure of power was long enough to afford another example to the 

Her début was popular ; there were tokens of a clement dis- 
position just at first ; but anon reaction was the word, the fires were lit 
in Smithfield, and her majesty wedded Philip of Spain. The character 
M. de Bonnechose gives of Elizabeth is to this effect—that she was ex- 
cessively vain and insincere : full of caprice, jealousy, and trickery ; her 
father’s own daughter in point of pride, despotic temper, persecuting 
policy, passion, and vindictiveness : sometimes more than maseuline, at 
others less than womanly ; but above all things a very Queen—one that 
knew better than any one could tell her the great art of government, 
how to inspire with Renthie while compelling to obedience. 

Two more volumes are to make this History of England complete. So 
the advertisements say: but as the two first do not come lower down 
than the reign of Elizabeth, the Historian will probably have to recon- 
sider his decision, if he would not be chargeable with treating the latter 
half of his subject in a comparatively (not to say absolutely) incomplete 
manner. However, we shall see ; and that soon, it is likely: M. de 
Bonnechose is not the man to keep his readers so long in suspense, about 
a couple of bulky octavos, as another Historian of England, that pro- 
voking peer, Lord Macaulay. 
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A VISIT TO ICELAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1857. 


BY J. WILLIAM BUSHBY. 


Part I, 


DuRinG a voyage I made from the West Indies to Copenhagen last 

ing, in the Danish frigate Najaden, I heard a great deal about Ice- 
ary oon the officers on board, especially from the captain, whose guest 
I was, and who had been stationed for a time at that island m command 
of a brig-of-war. The account he gave of Iceland so interested me, and 
so seized on my imagination, that I determined, if possible, to visit that 
land of volcanoes, lava, and boiling springs. 

Having been driven by a furious tempest in the North Sea to seek 
shelter in the little port of Svinoer, in Norway, where we were locked 
up amidst ice for upwards of a fortnight, the wild grandeur of the scenery 
around us, splendid even in its cheerless snowy winter garb, increased 
my desire to see that ocean-girt region of outward ice and hidden fire, 
Iceland ; and I arranged with the first lieutenant that I would accom- 
pany him should he be appointed to a ship on that station. I left 

enmark, fully expecting some day to hear that my Danish friend was 
ordered to loshin 
a Sar ae F 

Great were my surprise and pleasure, then, when, on my arrival in 
England, a more immediate opportunity of gratifymg my desire pre- 
sented itself. A connexion of my own was about to visit that very 
place, and he invited me to become his compagnon de voyage. The 
precise time of his going was not fixed, however, and I was dressing for 
a ball, when a telegraphic despatch—I correct myself, a telegram—an- 
nounced to me that my friend was to commence his voyage the next 
day, and I must join him forthwith. I remained at the party till three 
o’clock in the morning, then packed my portmanteau, taking an almost 
empty one for the trophies I intended to bring back from Iceland, 
snatched an hour or two of sleep, and going by an early train, reached 
my destination just in time to get comfortably on board before our screw 
steamer began to move towards that alniost Arctic isle which was the 
cradle of the Northern Skalds, the locale of the mystic Sagas, and of 
— of the wild superstitions which abound in the mythology of Scan- 

via. 

We left Portsmouth on the 29th of May, and after calling at Leith, and 
at Thurso, in the extreme north of Scotland, to take in coals, we pro- 
ceeded on our way on Sunday, the 7th of June. We took up the screw 
on deck after some‘difficulty, in consequence of a fisherman’s net being 
twisted round it, and started under sail with a six-knot breeze. Our 
voyage was very prosperous, and we continued to sail until within a 
hundred miles of Iceland, when the wind falling light, we put down the 
serew, and steamed on until we anchored off Reykjavik, early on Friday 
morning, the 12th of June. ‘The Westmann Isles was the first land we 
made; we passed them the day before, and at a distance of about eight 


d, ayd to receive a summons from him to join him in 
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miles; they appeared at this distance only a group of barren rocks ; the 
middle and largest island continually seemed changing in outline from 
one bold, rocky headland to another of more eccentric form, as our ship 
sped by, so that I had to sketch the two little drawings I took of it very 
rapidly. It may here be mentioned as a curious fact that about two 
hundred and thirty years ago—in April, 1627—some Algerine pirates 
landed on the Westmann Isles, plundered them, and carried off some of 
the inhabitants as slaves. 

In the evening we were off Cape Reikiiinces, which, at a distance, 
looks like several islands, the land intervening between its rocky peaks 
being very low. The sea breaks violently on the extreme point, and 
sends up the spray to a great height. This is visible at some distance. 
Cape Reikianees is very black-looking compared to the land beyond. At 
four o’clock in the morning, Mr. S., the master, kindly called me, and 
told me Reykjavik was in sight. At three miles’ distance it had the ap- 
pearance of a little hamlet, and we debated whether or not it could pos- 
sibly be the capital of Iceland. ‘There were some seven small vessels at 
anchor before the place, but no sign of shipping elsewhere. After send- 
ing up a man aloft to see if there was a town beyond the next promon- 
tory, and finding that there was no appearance of one, we came to the 
conclusion that Reykjavik was really before us; and having passed a low 
island which lies facing the town, we steamed on slowly. We had been 
assured that it was a dangerous harbour to enter, therefore we took a 

ilot on board. But his services were not at all needed, for the entrance 
to the harbour is perfectly safe; there are no rocks visible, and there is 
plenty of water: we anchored in four fathoms. 

The town of Reykjavik did not excite any enthusiastic feeling, but I 
hoped that my mental barometer might rise when I got ashore. From 
the ship it looked bleak and inhospitable; not a soul was stirring, 
though it was eight o’clock; not a tree, nor the ghost of one, appeared 
in or near the place; straggling around the Icelandic city were many 
cottages, which at first sight I took for rocks, and when nearer for 
mounds: they appeared half under ground. 

My friend the captain and I went on shore to call on the governor, 
Count Trampe, to whom we had taken a letter of introduction from the 
Danish Embassy. We found the count a most agreeable man, and we 
were at once on a friendly footing with him. We conversed ig French, 
which he speaks fluently. His*house, the largest in the place, was under 
repair, and he ena 4 us that he had been without a roof to his dwell- 
ing all the winter, adding, that Icelandic workmen did not get on very 
fast. I remarked in his “ salle d’audience’’ full-length portraits of the 
Emperor and Empress of France, Napoleon and Eugénie. After leaving 
the governor we called on Herr Randrupp, who is at once French consul 
and apothecary. He and his wife received us, most kindly, and asked us 
to take tea with them in the evening. Herr Randrupp promised to 
engage a guide, and procure horses for our journey to the Geysirs. We 
then left cards on a Mr. Thomsen, who is the proprietor of the salmon 
and trout river Saxel6, in the neighbourhood of Reykjavik. The people 
were very polite ; everybody as we passed took off or touched their hats. 
Among others, we passed a jolly-looking old gentleman, who saluted us 
in the same way. Mr. Randrupp told us he was the bishop. In the 
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evening, Dr. Hjaltelin came on board ; he is a very well-informed man, 
and I marvelled at the facility with which he spoke English. In the 
afternoon of the same day, E. (our prance th, wou I started off in 
search of Mr. Thomsen’s stream, he having given us permission to fish 
in it; but we neglected to inquire our way, and doubtless took a wron 
direction, and as we had a very fatiguing walk over boggy land, I found 
it impossible, after a time, to proceed farther, my foot, which had been 
frostbitten in Norway, was so painful; therefore I came to a stand, and 
left E. and his dog Carlo to trudge on by themselves. They did not 
reach the river, however, and returned muddy, wet, and tired. 

E. had invited the governor to lunch on board with us on Sunday, and 
when he told this to his steward, and desired him to have a good luncheon 
ready, the poor man looked aghast, exclaiming, in a doleful voice, “ I 
don’t know what I can possibly get for you, sir, unless I go on shore 
and steal a fow] !” 

It is very difficult to obtain anything to eat at Reykjavik—no mutton, 
no pork are to be had—lI did not see a pig in all Iceland. The inhabit- 
ants will not sell any of their scanty stock of poultry, and there are no 
vegetables. Fish, indeed, is plentiful, but nothing else. The shops 
seem to have nothing for sale but hardware. I would strongly advise 
any one coming here, either in a man-of-war or a yacht, not to depend on 
finding provisions in Iceland, but to bring their own sheep, pigs, and 
poultry, for bread and tough beef are all they will get here. A substan- 
tial round of salted beef would be advisable to take to the Geysirs and 
Hekla. I would also advise travellers to bring a waterproof coat and a 
pair of strong fisherman’s boots, for the ground is exceedingly damp, 
swampy, and rough. 

Next morning we rose early, and on landing found a guide and ponies 
awaiting us at Herr Randrupp’s to take us to the river we had vainly 
essayed to find the previous in In about half an hour we reached it, 
and E. set to work eagerly, now walking through the water almost up to 
his waist, now hopping from stone to stone. We fished all day, and 
caught about forty trout, the largest weighing two pounds. The salmon 
we were not permitted to catch—these were too precious to Mr. Thom- 
sen; he has the river, which at this place branches off into different 
streams, dammed off, ‘with here and there ingeniously-contrived boxes, 
into which the salmon innocently swim and are taken. Sometimes, when 
the fish are plentiful, I was told, they turn off the water from one stream 
a the other, and leaving the poor fish aground, easily secure numbers 
of them. 

In the evening of the day that Count Trampe had lunched on board 
with us—a repast at which poor Clarke, our caterer, had achieved wonders. 
—we accompanied the governor, who kindly lent us horses, to Havne-. 
fiord, a small town about nine or ten miles from Reykjavik. The ap- 
proach to this place is very extraordinary, being through masses of lava, 
which assume all kinds of strange forms ; the path itself is over lava. 
We passed a number of large black crows perched on the top of the 
jagged lava points; they never moved when we came near them, but 
looked as if they were petrified there too. Havnefiord stands in the 
hollow of a pretty little Sa, where two or three smacks were lying at 
anchor in the placid water close to the houses, which are built on the 
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very in of the sea, or rather of the shingly beech, with abrupt 
masses of broken lava rising immediately behind them. There are 
about three hundred inhabitants in this little place. We dismounted at 
the residence of the Sysselmand, and he produced some wine for our 
refreshment. He spoke a few words of English. 

Iceland is divided into eighteen districts, each under a Sysselmand, who 
is judge and collector of customs. Higher in authority is the Amtmand, 
or sheriff, of whom there are three, presiding over the north, east, and 
west divisions of the island, while the governor, “ Stiftamtmand,” takes 
charge of the fourth division, and superintends all the others. The 
governor has complete authority, even to that of granting divorces. If 
married people do not agree m Iceland, and have lived apart for two 
years, the governor, if it seems good to him, can annul the marriage. 

We returned to Reykjavik about half-past nine o'clock, and finished 
the evening by supping with Count Trampe, when we were introduced 
to the countess, who must have been very handsome in her youth. She _ 
told me that for years she had not gone beyond her own garden. It was 
a very triste residence for her, and she complained of the want of female 
society, as there was hardly a lady on the island with whom she could 
be intimate. The want of society was also Madame Randrupp’s com- 
_ She had gone lately on a visit to Copenhagen, and had returned 

iscontented with Iceland, which, doubtless, must have presented a strong 
contrast to the gay capital of Denmark. 

The next day we were to start betimes on our expedition to the 
Geysirs, therefore we went to bed “ early”—at twelve o'clock ; at which 
hour, though commonly ealled midnight, there was broad daylight. At 
this time of the year there is scarcely any night, and I have sat writing 
till past twelve o'clock, in a somewhat dark cabin too, by daylight. 

We rose at four o’clock to make the necessary preparations for taking 
the road. Poor Clarke had no sinecure of it; he had to remember 
everything, and stow away everything—tea, coflee, sugar, bread, brandy, 
rum, knives and forks, plates and glasses, spare boots, fishing-tackle, 
&ec. &e. Our tent was rolled up tightly, with waterproof rugs and 
Crimean blankets inside; every one supplied himself with what night- 

and warm wrappers he thought best, and we left the ship at five 
o’clock. Our party consisted of the eommander, Mr. W., Dr. R., myself, 
and Clarke; and our cavalcade was composed of sixteen ponies, with two 
The head guide, Geir Zoega (whose second name savours more 
of Italy than Iceland), spoke a little English, which he had taught him- 
self. Twelve ponies were for our riding, and four to carry the baggage. 
About every fourteen miles they changed the horses, and let some run on 
in front ; this is here termed “ resting them,” and certainly these splendid 
little animals become quite fresh again after this doubtful kind of rest. 
One guide’s duty was to keep the led, or rather the driven, ponies from 
straying, for they would sometimes go out of the way to crop a tempting 
bit of green — between the rocks. 

We halted half-way between Reykjavik and Thingvalla to change horses 
and to lunch. The morning air had given us good appetites, so we sat 
and munched our bread and drank our ale with great contentment, while 
the guides shifted our beasts’ burdens, and saddled other ponies. Clarke’s 
pony seemed distressed with his weight, therefore, being a light weight, 
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I took the little animal, and he must have been thankful for the : 
We arrived at Thingvalla at four o’clock. Mr. W. and Dr. R. imme- 
diately set to work to pitch our tent, while E. borrowed the clergyman’s 
boat, and he and I set off to fish for trout, I pulling the boat—such a 
primitive one, and such oars! We soon got ae on some rocks in 
the little river which runs past the aise ss aia and the church into 
the lake of Thingvalla, and E., impatient of the delay, went ashore, 
leaving me to pull back ; but he was not fortunate in this day’s fishing. 

The road from Reykjavik to Thingvalla lies over barren rocky plains, 
where no house is to be seen, and where a man would be starved to death 
if he were to lose his way, which would be easy to do without a guide 
who knew well the route. Here and there, on a rising ground, ak 
marks of loose stones, piled up, pyramid shape, to mark the road. For 
miles one rides over these vast plains, without a shrub or a root meetin 
the eye. I did not see, during the whole way, a shrub that one coul 
have cut a switch from. These plains are covered with stones, lying 
thickly everywhere. The whole vast plain looks as if giants had "i 
amusing themselves by throwing quantities of large stones at random over 
it. The only variety in this dreary view is what appears to be a little 
hillock here and there, covered with an inferior kind of moss; but even 
these, on a nearer approach, you find to be collections of stones or blocks 
of lava. Along the road we saw curlews and plover, of which E. shot 
some. There must be a large quantity of game away from the road, for 
even alongside of the uncertain stony track by which one crosses the 
extensive sterile plains, there are many birds; they sometimes sit quietl 
and let you go me close to them before they take wing. We pass 
many rivulets on the way. At Thingvalla there is a pretty waterfall 
called Erksafoss. 

It was here that the Althing, or national assembly of the people, used 
to be held, and the place is called “ Almannagia,” or “ All Men’s Rocks,”’ 
' Around the grassy mound where the Althing was held are immense 
rocky fissures, evidently caused by an earthquake. In these enormous 
and deep rents in the rocks there is the clearest water I ever saw. Deep, 
deep down sixty or seventy feet, one could see the bottom, and every- 
thing was distinctly visible—even a pin could be discerned, The cleft on 
the right hand as you enter the open senate-house is called Flosigia, and 
the left hand rent in the rock, Nicholagia. So we were informed by the 
worthy pastor, half in Latin, half in Danish. Flosigia is called after an 
Icelander of the name of Flosi, who, at one of the Althing meetings, 
being pursued by his enemies, leaped in armour over this cavern and 
escaped. Its width is about sixteen or seventeen feet. ‘To have missed 
would have been certain destruction, but probably death was behind him, 
threatened by his colleagues of the Iceland parliament, so he risked the 
jump, with the chance of perishing amidst the rocks and water, rather 
than await the certainty of being put to death by the knife, or the still 
more dreadful Blétsteinn, on the sharp ridge of which enormous stone 
the backs of criminals condemned to death were broken. Nicholagia 
received its name from a drunken member of the Althing who tumbled 
over the ledge, and was killed or drowned on the other side. 

The Althing was held annually in summer, and it lasted for rather 
more than a fortnight. It was the custom for people of all classes to 
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attend it, and to pitch their tents on the Thingvalla plain during its ses- 


sion. ‘The republican form of government exhibited in the Althing—at 

which all the members of the several district Things assisted—was insti- 

tuted somewhere about the year a.p. 928, in order to control, by this 

central and superior authority, the lawless doings of the various inde. 

pendent chiefs who had settled on the coasts of Iceland. These chiefs 

were, at the same time, principal landowner, priest, and judge, each in his 
ive “ HeRap.” 

e district Thing—Varthing—was convened every spring; it did 
not last a week. It was held, like the Althing, or general assembly, in 
the open air ; and the place of meeting —Thingstead—was situated near 
the temple where mn ya were made, and where the blood of the vic- 
tims was sprinkled around, and upon those present. It is said that 
human victims were not sacrificed in Iceland, although, before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, the same deities were worshipped there as in 
Scandinavia ; with only this slight difference, that Odin was the prin- 
cipal object of worship in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, while Thor 
was the deity most invoked in Iceland. 

Up to the time when the Althing was established, there had been no 
form of general government from the period of the first settlement of the 
island, about the year a.p. 874, when the tyranny of Harald Haarfager, 
the king of, or principal chief in Norway, drove many of the leading 
nobles and sea-kings—literally, powerful pirates—to seek a freer home 
on the Iceland and Feroe Islands. Among the distinguished individuals 
who left Norway at this period was the earliest northern geographer— 
Other—a native of Heligoland. He took refuge with the celebrated 
Alfred, King of England, whom he found a more liberal and agreeable 

tron than the ambitious and amorous Harald Haarfager, of whom the 
Measesied chronicles record that he had ten first-class wives, called 

ueens, and twenty second-class ditto, all the daughters of independent 
chieftains whom he had compelled to become his vassals. Finding, at 
length, that there were many disputes among these dames and their sons 
as to which should succeed to the crown, Harald determined to settle the 
matter by marrying a king’s daughter, who, with her children, should take 
recedence of them all. His choice fell upon Ragnhild, King Eric of 
mark’s daughter; but to his offer she replied, that she would not give 
her heart to the mightiest king on earth to receive in return only the 
thirtieth part of his love. ‘“ Ragnhild,” says Snorro Sturleson, the Ice- 
landic historian, “‘ was beautiful, clever, and amiable, and for her sake 
Harald dismissed all his former wives, sending each back to her paternal 
home.” One of the Skalds, Thorbiorn Hornklofe, celebrated this event 
in verse. 

The first Norwegian who discovered Iceland is said to have been a 
sea-rover called Naddod, who was driven upon the eastern coast of the 
island by a violent storm. It obtained its name, however, from Floki, 
another sea-king, who went with the intention of settling on it, and 
was guided to it, tradition says, by a raven, whom he had let loose from 
his ship, and whose course he followed until he reached the island. The 
mode generally adopted by these early colonists in choosing the sites of 
their future settlements was curious, though of course in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. The chief carried with him the wooden columns 
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or supporters of the high seat or throne which he had been accustomed 
to occupy on the occasion of sacred festivals—banquets at which boiled 
horseflesh was a favourite dish—and on which columns Runic lines were 
inscribed, and images of the gods were carved. On approaching the 
coast of the terra incognita to which he was going, the chief had these 
sacred columns thrown overboard, and wherever they happened to be 
washed ashore was the place selected for his new abode. This was the 
origin of Reykjavik. 

The assembly of the Althing continued to be held, although altered in 
form, until the year 1800, when its business was removed to the courts 
at Reykjavik. 

There may have been a town once upon a time at Thingvalla, but 
now there are no other houses than the clergyman’s dwelling and the 
church (situated near where stood the celebrated Law Mount of the olden 
time), which was opened, and offered to us as asleeping place. It is the 
custom for travellers in Iceland to sleep in the little churches, if such 
erections can be so designated. The church of Thingvalla is, on the out- 
side, like a small cottage covered with turf. In the interior there are 
about half a dozen seats on each side of the aisle, about three feet in 
length. In one part is a pew railed round, opposite to this pew stands 
a little pulpit, and within another railing is the altar. The inside of the 
church is painted in many colours, and altogether it is the most curious 
place of worship I ever saw. The shelter of this church was offered to 
us by the pastor; and our doctor and Clarke took up their quarters in 
it, spreading their sleeping-gear on each side of the altar; but E., Mr. 
W., and myself, preferred occupying our tent. The ponies were turned 
out to graze on the banks opposite the clergyman’s house, with their 
fore feet tied together, to prevent their making their escape. By-the-by, 
when you stop in Iceland, it appears to be the habit to throw your bridle 
over the pony’s head on the ground, and he does not then stray away ; 
otherwise he will be off. The minister, who tried hard to speak Latin 
with the doctor, was invited into our tent, and had some brandy-and- 
water. He must have found himself comfortable, for he seemed to have 
no idea of going home. At length I was obliged to give him a broad 
hint, in Danish, that we thought it was time to seek our couches; where- 
upon, to our joy, he took his departure, and we retired to our mats and 
rugs, which were spread upon the grass, and with our saddles as our 
pillows, and our cloaks or Scotch plaids wrapped round us, we slept warmly 
and well. 

The entrance to Thingvalla is most extraordinary. From an exten- 
sive, weary plain you come suddenly upon a mass of immense rocks, 
down through which your pony steps cautiously, by a winding path wh 
wide enough for a baggage pony to pass. At the bottom is a sward-laid 
ravine, with black frowning rocks rising perpendicularly on each side. 
On the left, these rocks stretch away until they join the hills in the dis- 
tance, while on the right the masses of rock become lower and lower, 
until they meet the rivulet which comes from the waterfall above (Erksa- 
foss), and which flows past the clergyman’s house into Thingvallavatn. 
This rocky ravine, as well as the enclosure where the Althing was held, 
must have been the result of some tremendous convulsion of nature. 
Around Thingvalla there are many deep chasms where the rocky earth 
has been rent open. Almannagia is just the place which, with its wild and 
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savage grandeur, Salvator Rosa would have rejoiced to have selected for 

dy. The lake of Thingvalla must be about ten miles long, and 
nearly as broad : it is surrounded by high hills, and has several islands 
rising from its still surface, two of which are called Nessey and Sandey. 
E, rowed out a good way on the lake, and told me that it deepened mf 
denly from several feet into very great profundity. Yet the water was 
so crystal-clear that he could see enormous rocks far, far beneath. Mr. 
Pliny Miles, a Yankee traveller, who has written a Tour in Iceland (in 
which there are a few exaggerations), says that the water here is black- 
looking. I think I never saw more beautifully clear, or tasted more de- 
licious water than that at Thingvalla, taken from the pools or chasms 
which he designated black-looking. 

Count Trampe told me that Prince Napoleon, when he visited Iceland 
in 1856, only made a journey of about twelve miles the first day, and 
then had his tent pitched. But on being told by a Count C., who ac- 
companied him, that it was usual for travellers to make the journey to 
Thingvalla in one day, he increased the length of his days’ marches. 
Prince Napoleon evidently liked travelling at his ease. There were about 
forty persons of his party, and two hundred ponies carried them and their 
baggage. In 1856 there were six expeditions to the Geysirs. These 
were by Prince Napoleon and the officers of his suite, with sundry savans 
in his train; Lord Dufferin (whose brilliant work has deservedly been so 
much admired), and Mr. Dawson of Liverpool, both of whom came here 
in yachts ; Prince William of Orange; Captain Risk, of H.M.S. Coquette, 
who had been sent here to look after some irregularities said to have 
been committed by our fishermen on the coast, but which appeared very 
apocryphal ; and a party of French officers from the Artémise. 

We had determined to rise early for our morning’s journey, but we 
did not awake until past eight o'clock, and no wonder we slept soundly 
after the fatigues of the preceding day. I had lain down in my clothes 
and boots, so had but little toilet to make. Walking down to one of the 
pools alongside of the Althing Assembly-ground with a towel, a piece of 
soap, and a tooth-brush, I performed my ablutions. The water was as 
cold as if it had been iced, and, though longing for a bath, I could not 
muster courage enough to jump in and have a swim. On returning to 
our tent, I found breakfast spread in front of it, and hot coffee ready. 
With the grass for our table and our saddles for chairs, and keen appetites, 
we made an excellent déjetiner. Our tent having been struck and rolled 
up, and our baggage ponies loaded, we were soon trotting away towards 
the Geysirs. Our little horses were all the better for their night’s rest 
and the sweet grass they had cropped on the banks of the Erksera, and 
earried us at a spanking pace. It is indeed wonderful with what small 
care these useful little animals are treated, and yet how spirited they 
are. If one lags behind to get a shot at a duck or plover, they are 
all impatience to be off, will hardly let you mount from anxiety to proceed, 
and, when unrestrained, will rejoin the cavaleade ahead at full gallop. 
The best ponies are found in the north part of the island, and a well- 
broken, good-looking animal will cost from 6/. to 8/. The King of 
Denmark has several Iceland ponies. I heard from the governor, and 
also in Copenhagen, that whenever the king wished to travel particularly 
fast he used his little Icelanders. In Iceland they are fed on nothing but 
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when it is to be found; but when the snow covers the ground, and 
the poor animals cannot scrape it away to find some green herbage, they 
get a little hay—but very little, however—and they then become extremely 
thin. Around the coast the poor ponies are often reduced in winter to 
pick up the very seaweed. hier of ponies makes one naturally 
think of dogs. There seems but one kind of dog in the country places 
here. They look like a cross-breed between the Esquimaux dog and the 
English terrier ; they are small, quick little animals. Every house seems 
to have several of them. I was amused to see them jump up on the roofs 
of the earth-covered hovels and watch all round. These seem their 
favourite stations. These dogs are useful to the peasantry in guarding 
their sheep and keeping them together in the extensive grazing-fields 
which surround the solitary farms, especially between Thingvalla and the 
Geysirs. It is said that at the eruption of Mount Hekla which took 
place in September, 18435, all the dogs in the adjacent country were so 
alarmed at the terrific subterranean noises which preceded the eruption, 
that they fled, howling, to a great distance, and it was a week before they 
returned to their homes. 

But to return to our route. The road from Thingvalla leads, at first, 
round the Thingvallavatn (lake) for about four miles. The ground is 
broken, and covered with low brushwood—a kind of thorn, which was 
seldom higher than two or three feet ; it is very useful to the natives, who 
ary it for firewood. Then the traveller comes to an extraordinary chasm, 
called the Hrafna Gia—the Raven’s Chasm—extending several miles in 
length, and varying from three to eighty yards in width. We passed 
over it at a spot where large rocks which had fallen in made a path 
across. We now got upon higher ground, and after three or four hours’ 
riding the face of the country assumed a more pleasing aspect. But first 
we had to pass over fields of lava which were destitute of any signs of 
vegetation. I cannot find words to describe these vast fields, where the 
lava assumes every variety of shape, including mounds of cinders and 
black dust. These lava-fields are the most wonderful features of Icelandic 
scenery. The convulsions which could spread this burning lava over such 
an extensive tract of land must have been awful indeed! The mind can- 
not form by any description an idea of the face of this most extraordinary 
island. It is said that the centre of the earth is fire; if so, this may be 
the principal vent for it—the earth’s great waste steam and fire pipe. 

As we approached nearer to the still far-away mountains, and were 
passing over smooth ground, thickly covered with black dust or sand, our 

ide took us to see a cave called Tentron Heller; it is but a hundred 
yards away from the track, and is opposite to a mountain which appeared 
to be a mass of cinders, as indeed was all around—doubtless the out- 
pourings of the Tentron Cave, which must once have been the crater of 
a volcano, that must have exhausted itself in some tremendous eruption, 
to judge by the fearful desolation around. The Tentron Heller rears its 
lava-encrusted, gaping mouth some twenty feet above the mound that 
environs it. We dismounted, and, ascending to the opening, we gazed 
down its black throat. The cavity appeared to widen at twenty or thirty 
feet beneath, and seemed, from the fall of the piece of lava we threw 
down, to be about fifty feet deep : it was dry at the bottom. E., more 
inquisitive than cautious, must needs climb half into the mouth of the 
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Tentron, so, anxious for his safety, I held on to his waterproof coat like 
grim Death. We determined to visit Tentron Heller again on our re- 
turn, and bring away from it some specimens of the lava, which was of 
different colours, those most predominant being a beautiful red, a purple, 
and dark brown. The guide took us a little out of our track here, to 
show us the cave called Lan ts Heller. It was not much worth 
seeing. Here several people have carved their names on the rock: | 
noticed among others that of Napoleon. The cave is merely a recess 
under a mountain. Following the example set to us by our distinguished 

we all left our names recorded on the rock, and one of us 
carved on it that of our ship. 

Crossing the mountains in front of us, we wended our way down into 
the beautiful valley called Laugardalr, which signifies, ‘‘ Valley of hot 
springs.” It was the first piece of green fertile land I had seen in Ice- 
land. Shut in by high mountains all round, extended far away this 

irie of meadow land, with a calm river winding its serpentine course 
throughout it to add its waters to those of a lake in the distance. Here 
and there, at long intervals, a low farm-house, with its green moss and 
turf-covered roof, and its turf enclosures, raised itself just above the green 
grass, from which it could hardly be distinguished at a distance. It was 
@ peaceful scene. 

We halted near a farm-house and unpacked our eatables, while the 
guides released the horses for a while from the load of the baggage, and 
changed our saddles to the backs of the led ponies. From the neighbour- 
ing farm-house we obtained a bowl of milk, and with this and our dry 
bread and salt pork we anticipated an excellent luncheon. But we had 
bought a lamb from the clergyman at Thingvalla, which had been killed 
there, and stowed away on the top of the bread. The poor little lamb 
had bled much, and our bread was covered with its innocent blood; it 
therefore did not look very tempting—nevertheless, as hungry people are 
not extremely fastidious, we consumed our bloody bread and salt pork 
with much avidity, though we did suggest to Clarke that next time he 
carried a bleeding lamb, it would be advisable to place it somewhere else 
than just on the top of our bread and biscuit. 

In the distance we could see the steam curling up from several hot 
springs, and one spring was not far from the farm-house where we had 
halted, which was about half-way between Thingvalla and the Great 
Geysir. From this place our wile pointed out Hekla to us, rearing its 
black summit far into the clouds. But just then the object of this our 
first journey—the far-famed Geysirs—occupied our thoughts more than 
the great volcano of the northern world. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITORS. 


Holofernes. Oh thou monster ignorance, how deformed dost thou look! 

Sir Nathaniel, Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are bred in a book; 
he hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not drunk ink: his intellect is not 
replenished; he is only an animal, only sensible in the duller parts. 

Love's Labour's Lost. 


A WONDERFUL age this is in which we live, wonderful in its doings as 
well as in its sayings, very wonderful in its contempt for the Past, its 
criticisms on the Present, its energetic struggles to make the Future, 
which looms in the distance, a still more wonderful concern than it is 
itself! This spirit of reformation is well evidenced in that loud general 
outcry for “the right man in the right place.” Henceforth, it hath 
been determined, we shall have no more disguised old women deputed 
to lead forlorn hopes, direct the course of cannon-balls, or ble over 
their wet feet in the damp trenches before a beleaguered city. Hence- 
forth the civil business of her Most Gracious Majesty and her loving 
people is no more to be entrusted to young pate ais v8 who pick their 
teeth with the public quills, draw caricatures all day over the public 
blotting paper, or—according to Boz—‘“ clean gun-barrels, and spread 
aediel upon bread with a paper-knife,” during the dreary hours 
lying between ten a.m. and four p.m. No—the public want no 
more of this nonsense! They will have men of ability to do their 
work! They seek no precedent, they rummage no ancient volumes 
of this or any other country for an authority to justify them in the 
course they a resolved upon. They ask not whether Solomon 
examined the Barnacles of his old “Circumlocution Office” in Jeru- 
salem previous to presenting them with the seals appertaining thereto ; 
whether Sesostris and his predecessors, when erecting the Pyramids, 
were or were not very strict as to the qualifications demanded of 
gentlemen seeking employment in their Board of Works and Buildings ; 
whether Matthew was or was not required to prove his acquaintance 
with spelling and the rule of three before being permitted to take his 
seat at “the Receipt of Custom.” They care not to inquire into these 
things, but without further demur determine that in future a system of 
Civil Service examination shall be brought into operation which shall 
make the acquirements of the meanest tide-waiter in the Customs put to 
the blush the ghosts of the mighty but imperfectly educated Marl- 
borough and Napoleon Bonaparte. The fiat goes forth, and the Civil 
Service Commission, with its staff of examiners, is summoned from the 
realms of Chaos, or “the vasty deep,” or wherever else it had been pre- 
viously domiciled. This is all very admirable. Still, however, the 
Barnacles have the management of the new machine so entirely under 
their secretive organs and subtle fingers, that the public don’t, after all, 
possess any very precise and accurate ideas as to the shape, appearance, 
manner of working, and general properties and characteristics of their 
excellent new system. We purpose to enlighten them on this point, 

Theodosius was the son of a gentleman of good estate in a certain 
county in the north of England. He was possessed of an elegant person, 
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sung delightfully, dressed well, waltzed beautifully, and wore the blackest 
and most bushy of moustaches. He was between twenty-one and twenty- 
five years of age. But unfortunately he was only the youngest son of a 
family, and he had been bred to nothing. His father had once 
thought of sending him to college to read for a learned profession, but 
all his acquaintances, in whose opinion reliance could be placed, had 
strenuously advised him to abandon the idea, on the ground that Mr, 
Theodosius had an utter distaste for everything in the shape of study, 
His fond parent also at one time contemplated putting him into the army, 
but feared that, even if his offspring managed to pass the examination 
necessary to secure him his ensigncy, the allowances he would require 
before obtaining the command of a regiment would be greater than the 
family purse could comfortably furnish. Besides which, there came at 
this very time that absurd Russian war, which, as Theodosius remarked 
in conversing with his “governor” (as he reverentially termed his parent), 
was “a great noosance, you know, sending fellows to the Crimea to sleep 
in ditches, and drink bad coffee, and get knocked over, and that sort of 
thing. I'll be hanged if I try it.” So Theodosius and his affectionate 
father renounced all thoughts of a military life for the dear youth, and 
turned their minds to something else. Theodosius had known gentlemen 
who had procured appointments in the Civil Service, and represented it as 
a pleasing sort of occupation, requiring no brains, no education, nothing 
at all but a disposition to reside in London, draw your salary half- 
quarterly, rise ten pounds per annum, and do nothing. “It’s a first-rate 
thing for a young beggar” (so Theodosius in his humility of heart 
designated himself in talking to his father), “I do believe, and I wish 
ou'd try and get me something of that sort.””, Whereupon Theodosius’s 
indulgent papa addressed himself to certain influential friends of his, and 
obtained a promise from the Treasury that ‘“‘ something would be done.” 
Let us now leave Theodosius for a while and turn elsewhere. 

Hodge dwelt in Somersetshire, and was the offspring of a farmer some- 
what unrefined in his manners. In fact, thirty years ago the senior 
Hodge would have been a person of little importance indeed in his native 
place. But the changes caused by the Reform Bill had brought him 
more prominently forward, and, being a shrewd fellow, he had managed 
to acquire some influence. In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
he had become quite a noted man among the Whigs of his neighbour- 
hood, and at elections he was most useful and exceedingly necessary to 
the liberal candidate. So when, at a recent election in that part of the 
country, Mr. Hodge’s friend obtained the majority, and was returned to 
represent that “enlightened and high-minded constituency” in “ this 
present parliament,” Hodge felt proud when he reflected how many of 
the voters had been gained over by his acuteness and great eloquence 
and powers of argument. After this, he thought it would not appear a 
very great piece of impudence if he were respectfully to request the new 
member to do something for one of his sons, for Hodge had around his 
family board a large number of young men who claimed him as their 
sire, and had no better prospects before them than the alternatives of 
taking to the plough, to the sea, or to the Australian bush, And the 
member received the application of the senior Hodge graciously, and 
promised to do his best for him, and asked him what he would like; and 
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Hodge, senior, replied that, if it was agreeable to the man of diplomacy, 


he would like a clerkship in one of the government offices, or something 
of that description, for his son, Mr. Sylvanus Hodge, who had been care- 
fully educated at the grammar school of the village, and was universally 
admitted to be a steady, well-conducted, and well-informed lad. And 
the member exerted himself in the behalf of Mr. Sylvanus Hodge, and 
shortly obtained a promise from Mr. Badenough Lover, the secretary to 
the Treasury, that “something would be done.” Now, reader, a little 
tience ; we have one more character to present to you. 

Leonidas Wellington Nelson Hautboy was the only son of a retired 
officer of her Majesty’s naval forces, and resided with his parent at 
Boulogne, whither the latter gentleman had withdrawn himself with the 
view of making his scanty pension go further in the bread-and-butter 
way. Commander Hautboy being the second cousin by marriage of an 
Irish peer, and having been twice under the fire of Britannia’s enemies 
when he was a youth, naturally considered that he had peculiar and 
urgent claims upon the government of his country. Consequently, when 
Leonidas Wellington Nelson was still in petticoats, he commenced 
badgering the First Lord of the Treasury, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Irish peer, to “get something for him.” No impres- 
sion whatever was made upon the hard hearts of the people in power 
until the death of the Irish peer, some seventeen years afterwards, when the 
Treasury (in the fulness of heart caused by their joy at having got rid of 
him) empowered Mr. Badenough Lover to write to Commander Haut- 
boy, in reply to his two hundred and forty-fifth application, to the effect 
that the ciarms of his son had been taken into consideration, and that 
“something would be done for him.” 

Thus were Theodosius, Sylvanus Hodge, and L. W. N. Hautboy 
kept alive and sustained by the same strengthening food, although they 
were total strangers to one another, and resided far apart. And on the 
very same day, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, there 
arrived at Theodosius’s residence in the certain northern county, at 
Hodge’s residence in Somersetshire, and at Leonidas W. N.’s domicile 
in Boulogne, letters bearing the signature of Mr. Badenough Lover, in- 
forming these gentlemen respectively that a vacancy in the office 
was to be given away, and that if they chose they might compete with 
two others for the same before the Civil Service Commissioners. The 
examination was only to comprise “ the ordinary branches of an English 
education,” so even Theodosius determined on accepting the gauntlet 
cast down to him by these two visionary and unknown hostile knights. 
Not that Theodosius knew anything in particular about “the ordinary 
branches of an English education,” but the phrase sounded so simple 
and beautifully round that he prevailed upon himself to think it was 
“all right.” 

“ But perhaps you'll be plucked, you know, ole fellow,” said some of 
his intimate acquaintances, who, not having got anything to do them- 
selves as yet, rather hoped this might be the result than otherwise, in 
order that their dear friend might be punished for his presumption in 
having got a nomination when they hadn’t. 

“Oh, no fear of that,” rejoined Theodosius, in the plenitude of his 
self-appreciation. “ ‘Tell you what it is, the examination is all gammon, 
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you know. They’d never think of plucking a gentleman, and that sort 
of thing, you know. It’s all right, you'll see.” 

On the Saturday following this our heroes were borne pt the rural 
hedges and beneath the rural tunnels into the heart of the bustling 

ueen of cities by the North Western, the Great Western, and the South 
Eeoten Railways respectively. We shall not attempt to describe their 
feelings on their arrival there. Theodosius and Leonidas W. N. had 
been in London before, so experienced no astonishment at the sight the 
saw around them. Poor Hodge was not so much a man of the world, 
for he was quite new to town. He spent most of his leisure time in 
gaping about Pall-Mall and the parks, deeply impressed with the notion 
that since leaving the country the positions of his head and heels had 
been suddenly and mysteriously reversed. Theodosius took up his tem- 
porary residence at the Tavistock Hotel in Covent-garden ; Mr. Hautboy 
established himself in a private boarding-house in the West-end, patronised 
by his gallant parent on his occasional visits to the metropolis; and 

odge found quarters at a small coffee-house in the Strand, which had 
been recommended to him by advertisements in ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway 
Guide” as being “ singularly cheap and highly respectable;” and here he 
spent his nights in fear and trembling, searching the room for robbers 
before getting into bed, dreaming after he had got under the clothes that 
he had been rejected and severely reprimanded by Lord Palmerston in 
person, and waking up suddenly every ten minutes at the noise of the 
vehicles without, which he on each such occasion fully believed to be the 
approaching fire-engines sent to deliver him from overwhelming flames. 
Thus these three young men spent Sunday and Monday, often, perhaps, 
shouldering one another in the street without being aware of the sin- 
gular fact. 

At length came Tuesday, the first examination day. The clocks of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s proclaim the hour of ten A.M., 
and the various gentlemen going up for examination enter an archway 
in a new, smart-looking building immediately to the west of the Abbey. 
A door on the left, with the inscription “ Civil Service Commission,” 
meets their eyes, and they walk in. 

‘Please to wipe your feet houtside, gen’Imen,” says the messenger, 
making his appearance from the interior of his little glass case. ‘This 
being done—‘* Walk up to the second-floor, please, and leave your ’ats.” 
Which operation our candidates likewise perform, receiving checks for 
their hats, and they are then directed to the examination-room. It is a 
cheerful apartment, furnished with desks, and of a convenient size, so 
that a reader aloud may be easily heard in every corner of it. The 
examiners, two business-like, college-like gentlemen, glide about silently, 
putting papers before the candidates. The first part of the day it is all 
arithmetic. A printed paper containing questions in the various rules is 
laid before each candidate, and blank sheets of paper for working upon. 
“Time allowed, three hours and a half,” is printed at the top of the 
questions. Then our men and all their companions go to work, each 
after his own fashion. Hodge, slowly, steadily. Hautboy, dashingly at 
first, but bewilderedly afterwards, for that annoying French decimal 
system has got into his head and bothers him. Theodosius, at hap- 
hazard, feeling himself rather unequal to the task, and doing all sorts of 
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odd things in consequence, such as multiplying and dividing by noughts, 
and reducing quantities to other denominations on the principle of there 
being twenty pence in a shilling, twelve shillings in a pound, sixteen 
pounds avoirdupois in a grain troy, and other fanciful innovations on the 
existing system of weights and measures. The three hours and a half 
pass away, and the papers are all returned to the examiners, Theodosius 
putting in his paper some time before the rest, and hugging himself a 
good deal in private for the immense advantage he has thereby gained. 
An hour of recreation and feeding out of doors is then pétaiitked.” On 
their return to the examination-room, they are required to write three or 
four paragraphs of ‘ Hume’s History of England” from dictation, then 
to copy a passage as a specimen of handwriting, and, finally, to wind up 
this day’s proceedings, the following interesting printed document is 
placed before them. (The original—having reference to Dr. Johnson—is 
to be found in “ Macaulay’s Essays,” though we doubt whether the noble 
literary lord would recognise it at first sight himself.) 

“‘ Correct errors of grammar and spelling in the following :* 

‘The caracteristick falts of is stile is so fomiliar to all our readers, and 
as been so offen burlesked, that it are allmost supperphlus to pint ’em out. 
It are well known that he maid less use than hany hother emminent riter 
of those strong plane words, Anglo-Saxon or Narmen French, of wich 
the rutes ly in the inmost depts of our langwidge; and that he felt 
a wishus porshiality for terms wich, long after our own speche ad been 
ficksed, was borrarred from the Greke and Lattin, and wich, tharfore, 
heven wen lawfoly nateralized, must be conshidered as born alyans not 
entatled to rank with the king’s Henglish. Is canstint praktise of pading 
out a santance with uselis epiteths, till it become has stiff as the bust of 
han exquesit, his antethacel forms of exprassion constently employed even 
were there is no hoposition in the hidees hexprest, is big words wasted on 
littel things, is arsh inversins, so widely diferent from those graseful and 
hesy inversins wich give veriety, sperit, and sweatness to the hexpresion 
of our great old riters, hall those pea-cularities ave been imittated by is 
hadmarers hand parroded by his asaillants till the publick ave become 
sick of the subget.” 

We will not give a copy of Theodosius’s version of the above, it is 
sufficient to say that the former was rather more absurd and laughable 
than the latter. We are regarding the affair now from Theodosius’s 
point of view, so cannot presume to peep over the shoulders of his rivals. 
When this exercise was completed, the hands of the clock pointed nearly 
to the hour of four r.m., and the several gentlemen were then informed 
by the examiners that they might go away for the day, and return again 
at ten next morning. Theodosius, after partaking of his afternoon meal, 
proceeded to the theatre, where he drove away the cares of examination 
from his mind until a late hour. 

Again the dark old Abbey looked down upon the competitors as 
it tolled the hour of ten next morning. Again they “ wiped their feet 
houtside,” and stowed away their “‘’ats” in the little room on the second- 
floor; again made their appearance before the silent, yet ever active 





* It will be observed that this exercise is framed to act as a trap at the same 
time to the Scot, the Irishman, the Cockney, and the provincial Englishman. 
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examiners, and took their seats once more at the desks. This morning 
the paper is “ History ;” “time allowed, three hours.” 

Question No. 1.—“Name the kings of England, from Alfred the 
Great to James I., and give the dates of their accession to the throne,” 
This Theodosius manages to do somewhat to his own satisfaction. The 
second qustion is more of a poser. 

No. 2.—“ State what you know of the following noted historical cha- 
racters: Beau Brummell, Confucius, Peter the Wild Boy, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Genghis Khan, Sheridan, Sihon King of the Amorites, Ray- 
mond Count of Toulouse, Samson, Mrs. Masham, William Penn, the boy 
Jones,'Philip Augustus, Spencer Perceval, Pythagoras, Maximilian Robes- 

ierre, Frost the Chartist, Junius Brutus, Dr. Johnson, Homer, Simon 
e Montfort, Sir Robert Peel, Belisarius, John Knox, and Lord Byron.” 

After considerable reflection, Theodosius commenced his statement re- 
specting these characters, scarcely quite aware of his danger, or conscious of 
the strange chaotic mixture of times, countries, and qualities into which 
he had been precipitated. He wrote as follows : 

“ Beau Brummell was an immense swell, and they say invented 
starched collars. My father once saw him walking in the Mall with the 
Prince Reggent. They had a row after that—I mean him and the 
Prince Reggent, not my father and him. 

“ Confucius. I suppose he was a Latin poet, for their names always 
sounded like that. 

“ Peter the Wild Boy. He was the chap who lived in trees with the 
monkeys. I think it was Kensington-gardens he used to live in.” 

He skips the five succeeding names in hopeless ignorance, which 
brings him to Samson : 

“‘ Simson. I don’t recollect any noted historical character called 
Simson, except the man who suceded Lord Raglan in the Crimea, and 
he wasn’t very noted, and didn’t spell his name that way. 

“ Mrs. Masham. She was some female, I think. 

7 William Penn was the Quaker man who discovered the West 
ies. 

“T have known lots of boys called Jones. One of them is our stable- 
boy ; he’s not an historical character at present, tho’ perhaps he 
may be yet. 

“ Philip Augustus. The King of Rome. He was Julius Cessir’s go- 
vernor. 

“* Spencer Perceval was once Prime Minister before Lord Palmerston 
was made that, and he was shot (I mean Spensir Persival) in the House 
of Commons by another man. My father says he has often seen him (I 
mean Spensir Persival). He was a little man, and was a very sharp 
chap (I don’t mean my father, but Spensir Persivel). 

“ Pythagoras. I know all about him; I have read it in the end of the 
Latin dictionary. It was him who believed in people turning into cats 
and dogs when they went to old Harry. 

“‘ Maximilian Robespierre. He was the King of Germany, who got 
Luther and these fellows to pitch into the Pope. 

“ Frost the Chartist. It was him who kicked up the shindy and nearly 
got hung some years ago. They transported him to somewhere or other, 
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and they say auto brought him back again. I dare say he'll be kick- 


ing up another shindy soon. I wish he may, and get floored. 

“ Junius Brutus. The man who wrote the letters blowing up the king 
and the arestocracy. My father says his father knew the man who, they 
said, wrote the letters. I think that was Sir Francis Burdett. He 
always said he didn’t write them, tho’. 

“ Dr. Johnson. The old humbug who made the dictionary, It’s the 
most tiresome book I ever saw. It must have been an awful bother to 
write it. 

“ Homer Pasha is the King of Turkey, or he’s the same out there 
that the Duke of Cambridge is here. 

“ Simon de Montfort. 1 suppose he was a Frenchman. 

“ Sir Robert Peel. The man who died lately. 

“ Belisarius. One of the kings of Egypt. 

“John Knox. I never heard of him. Perhaps he was one of the 
puggilistic Caunt and Bendigo men. 

“ Lord Byron was a very fast young fellow, and wrote books. He 
died in India, or somewhere thereabout, and when they brought him 
home they wouldn’t let him be buried anywhere, and so had to bury him 
somewhere else. He used to wear shirt-collars without starch, and a 
little jacket. I have read some of his poetry, and I think it’s bosh. 

There were several other historical questions equally out of the way, 
which Theodosius answered in asimilarly satisfactory manner. From his 
statement made afterwards from recollection, it would appear that the 
most interesting of his further contributions to history were the repre- 
senting re to have been invented by Guy Fawkes about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, with the view of amusing Charles II. — 
his hours of relaxation from business ; Casar Borgia to have held a hig 
office in the Walpole ministry ; King John to have been the deadly and 
unrelenting persecutor of Lady Jane Grey and Admiral Byng ; and 
ee Charta to have been oge of the earlier kings of Norway and 

weden. 

Much gratified with his performance, and rather disposed to look upon 
himself as a worthy and distinguished rival of Herodotus, Hume, and 
Macaulay, Theodosius handed in his paper rather before the limited time 
had expired. He was then permitted to take the air again for an hour, 
as were also Hodge and Hautboy. Theodosius occupied himself during 
this interim in walking up and down Covent-garden, inhaling the fra- 
grance of the fruit and flowers. Returning to the awful presence of the 
examiners, our competitors are required to write, by way of exercise in 
English composition, “a business letter.” Certain subjects are presented 
to them for choice, but they are not compelled to select any one of them 
if their imaginations can suggest something equally business-like to write 
about. Theodosius, after a little reflection, gives full scope to his fine 
fancy, and writes a long epistle—more remarkable for forcible ya ag 
and popular easy expressions than for orthography, syntax, unc- 
tuation—informing an imaginary friend that he is “ doosed hard up,” 
and requesting him to accommodate him with a cheque on his imagin 
bankers, “like a good fellow as he is.” He has risen even higher in his 
own opinion than he had stood before when he hands in this document 
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to the examiners. He now begins to think that even history should not 
be permitted to allure him from the pursuit of romantic fiction, for which 
nature has evidently endowed him with high and shining talents. The 
competitors are desired to return once more at ten A.M. next morning. 

The morning of the Thursday arrives—the concluding day of the 
examination. The subject is “Geography,” and this will be the last 
paper. A printed sheet, some blank paper, and a couple of skeleton 
maps are laid before Theodosius and his intellectual opponents (each of 
them, we may observe, having separate copies, and sitting at separate 
desks, mixed up with the candidates for other government departments). 
The printed paper (for it alone instructs them what to do) says: “ Trace 
on the accompanying map of Asia the principal rivers, and mark the 
positions of the principal towns. Point out also, as nearly as you can, 
the supposed situations of the Garden of Eden and of the great wall of 
China. On the accompanying map of Scotland delineate the counties, 
and mark their chief towns. Trace the course of the Yarrow, the Tay, 
a and the Caledonian Canal; also name the bays and head- 

“TI. Describe the positions of the following places, and mention any 
interesting circumstances connected with them: ‘Geelong, the Car- 
owe Mountains, Timbuctoo, the Euphrates, Lake Ngami, Adrianople, 

ologda, Bury St. Edmunds, Hong-Kong, Tipperary, Cape Comorin, 
Rotterdam, Funen, Runnymede, Moultan, Otaheite, Bosworth, Juan Fer- 
nandez, the Pass of Killecrankie.’ ” 

But here Theodosius felt himself taken aback somewhat, and he was 
obliged to confess in writing his inability to give any satisfactory de- 
scriptions of these several places, with the exception of the last-mentioned 
one, the Pass of Killecrankie, whose situation and history, he said, he 
luckily recollected from having recently perused, by his father’s desire, a 
portion of Keightley’s “ History of Greece.” Owing to this fortunate 
and opportune circumstance he was able to inform the examiners that 
the pass referred to was a narrow defile, which Socrates and some of his 
companions kept for many hours against the entire hostile force of 
Persia under Xerxes. 

He was forced ignominiously to shirk all the other geographical 
questions, except the following : “ Write a description of Scotland, giving 
an account of that country geographically, and of its productions, inha- 
bitants, &c.” 

“Scotland,” wrote Theodosius, ‘is north of England, and is bounded 
by the Cheviot Hills and the Firth of Forth. It is principally remark- 
able for Princes-street and the Calton Hill, which are in Edinburgh. 
When I was in Edinburgh last year with my father, we lived in Princes- 
street. It’s a jolly place. The Highlands are mountainous places, where 
people shoot dear, but they’re not in Edinburgh, tho’ Princes-street 
is. Wewere in Holyrood Palace, and we saw Rissio’s blood on the floor, 
tho’ my father hes it’s only red ink, which they spill every year. He 
says they forward it direct from the Stationary-office for the purpose. 


The way Rissio’s blood came to be there was that bloody Mary killed 
him with the poker when he wanted to kiss her. He was her flunkey. 
The Highlands are very pretty ; we went up to Balmoral. The Queen 
wasn’t there then. I wonder why they called the man Rissio, it’s such 
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an odd name. The Queen only went to live at Balmoral lately. It’s 
near Aberdeen. I wasn’t at Glasgow; it’s a piece from Edinburgh, They 
say it always rains there. I think Rissio was a foreigner; they say 
Bothwell was at the bottom of the murder. That’s the man Professor 
Aytoun wrote the poem about. We saw him (I mean Professor Aytoun) ; 
he’s a fat man without whiskers, and laughs a good deal. We didn’t 
see Bothwell ; I think he’s dead now. The Queen sleeps in Holyrood 
when she’s there. Scott’s monument, who wrote the novels, is in 
Princes-street. _ It looks very nice, and so does the Register House. I 
think Scott wrote something about Rissio and Bothwell too. I wish the 
Queen had passed thro’ Edinburgh when I was there ; she was e ted 
the week after. They say she’s very poplar, and so is Prince Albert. 
I think it’s very absurd putting the red ink on the floor to look like 
Rissio’s blood. I wonder if Rissio was an old man. I suppose he was 
a swell, being the Queen’s flunkey. There are very few gentlemen in 
Scotland except Professor Aytoun, the Lord Provost, and the governor 
of Perth Penitentiary. The common people are almost all masons, and 
smell of plaster and whiskey. None of the people have any money.” 

Theodosius having now completed his geographical paper, delivers it to 
one of the examiners, who receives it in his usual stoical manner, quite in- 
different whether it contained the most finished and elaborate survey of the 
known world as yet presented to mankind, or the most arrant nonsense. 
It is put away, in a business-like manner, to keep company with the rest 
of Theodosius’s literary productions, and he is informed that “ that’s all.” 
Then he makes his final exit from the office of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, and presently Hodge and Hautboy are likewise severally informed 
that “that’s all,” and go forth again into the bustle of London streets, to 
be nervous and anxious for the next few days, so pregnant with their future 
fates! And meantime goes on the work of gauging and measuring 
these mysterious papers. Who shall pry into the secrets of that scru- 
tiny, or report the smiles of approval or of merriment which steal over 
the countenances of these stolid examiners when shut out from the eyes 
of the world and closeted with their important working materials ? Who 
shall tell of the decisions, the secret reports and correspondence which 
emerge from the walls of the shady Civil Service Commission and cross 
Whitehall, Treasury-ward ? 

At length come forth the final messages. ‘To the parent of Theo- 
dosius the tidings come in this shape : 


“ Treasury, ——, 1857... 
 Sir,—I regret to inform you that your son has not been successful) 
in the competitive examination for the vacant clerkship in the office, 
and that he has given evidence before the Civil Service examiners of 
such a very indifferent acquaintance with the various subjects of exami- 
nation, that I am surprised he should have offered himself as a com- 
petitor. I regret to add, under these circumstances, that I cannot hold 
out to him any prospect of receiving another nomination. 
‘“‘T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“W. BapenoucH Lover.” 





Commander Hautboy receives the following communication : 
March—vo.. CXil. NO. CCCCXLVII. Z 
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*“ Treasury, ——, 1857. 
“ Sm—I am a have to inform you that your son, Mr. Leonidas 


Wellington Nelson Hautboy has not been successful in the competitive 
examination for the clerkship in the office. But he has never- 
theless displayed before the examiners a very fair knowledge of the va- 
rious subjects of examination, and at an early date I hope to have it in 


m er to give him another nomination. 
i “T am, sir, your obedient servant, 


“W. B. Lover.” 





And to Mr. Hodge, senior, the post brings this epistle, which elevates 
the entire Hodge family into the seventh heaven instanter. It is from 


their M.P.: 
“ House of Commons, ——, 1857. 


“Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in informing you that Mr. 
Badenough Lover, the secretary of the Treasury, has just told me that 
our son, Mr. Sylvanus Hodge, is the successful competitor for the vacant 
clerkship in the office. He will in a few days receive instructions 
as to joining direct from the department. 
“T am, dear sir, yours truly, 
“ Asterisk BLANK.” 





So Hodge became a civil servant, and we fully believe he will do his 
work well, and never give the country cause to regret having taken him 
into its employment. 

And in concluding our short notice of the Civil Service Commission 
and its machinery, we would express a fervent hope that it may go on 
until the end of time in its impartial, steady, winnowing process. ‘Then 
we may legitimately hope that the Civil Service of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty aa have in its ranks many able men who, under their sober 
attire, will carry hearts as public spirited, guided by heads as clear, as 
those of their more dashing and more world-famed brethren of the blue 
and scarlet. We know very well that for many a long day there have 
been gentlemen of every class in the Civil Service who have done their 
work ably, thoroughly, energetically, conscientiously —“ a fair day’s work” 
—ay, and often more than that—for ‘‘a fair day’s pay,”—we know that 
the author of “ Little Dorrit,” in endeavouring to satirise that service, 
has allowed his fancy, and his love of a bit of exaggeration, and his dislike 
of men in power, to smother and stifle fact and common sense in a manner 
which all admirers of Boz’s old liberality and benevolence must regret,— 
ut we also know that in the Civil Service there was ample room for im- 
provement, and we fully believe that the Civil Service Commission will 
work out such improvement judiciously and thoroughly. 
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A PLEASANT NIGHT OF IT! 


Waar a very ha riod of my life that was, when I was su d 
to be staliying Mestad at the foot of the great Professor Mittocneiet 
at Heidelberg. Little did my fond parents reck the way in which I spent 
my nights, or the mad scenes of which L, a respectable British citizen, was 
sharer among the feather-brained Burschen. I had only recently quitted 
Oxford, after four years of college experience and forgetfulness of what I 
had learned at school, and the contrast a German university presented 
was most striking. Still I took to the new mode of life very kindly, and 
by the time I was enabled to express my wants and wishes in fearfully 
broken German, I was perfectly happy, for life is so pleasant at twenty ! 
Perhaps, though, I enjoyed my vacations even more than I did my 
terms, for I was my own master, and could wander whither I pleased. I 
had a Foreign-office passport in my pocket, and a respectable amount of 
florins, and with knapsack on back I trudged through the whole of the 
Black Forest, learning German (of a sort, it is true) rapidly on the road, 
and meeting with various queer adventures. One of the queerest, how- 
ever, that befel me was in the Vosges, and I may as well narrate it here, 
as another instance of those strange things which travellers sometimes 
see. I had ever a predilection for Alsace, for in that happy land the 
quart bottle holds not merely a quart, which is a rarity, but just three 
pints, which is a marvel. Nor is the quality of the wine depreciated by 
the quantity: on the contrary, Chablis is not a patch (to use a chaste 
Americanism) upon the white wines that grow on the sunny slopes of the 
Vosges. “If you doubt what I say, take a bumper and try;” which 
you can easily do, reader, on your next visit to Strasbourg, by calling in 
at the Rebstock, and asking for a dé¢re of white wine with the ochre seal, 
However, as I knew that I was going into the country where the de- 
lectable wine grew, I did not dally at Strasbourg, but strode manfully 
away towards the Vosges, full of glorious anticipations, and carefully 
studying the patois by conversing with every peasant I fell in with. 
There is a very simple plan, however, to make yourself comprehended in 
Alsace: always use a French word and a German word alternately ; it is 
wonderful what success you meet with. An infallible rule to make 
yourself liked is by lugging in the name of Napoléon le Grand on every 
possible occasion, and if you are sufficiently cosmopolitan, you may tacitly 
assent to the fact that he won the battle of Waterloo. ‘Thank Heavens, 
there are a very few Englishmen who would be disposed to grant that 
fact! However, I throw out the hint as useful to the members of the 
Peace Society, who seem so fond of evincing their pacific tendencies b 
depreciating the value of our army, to the augmented glory of foreign 
owers. 
' There is only one defect connected with Alsace: when it rains there, 
there is no mistake about it. I really believe the Vosges are superior 
even to Plymouth in the annual rainfall. I was fated to discover this 
interesting meteorological fact at the expense of a thorough wettmg. I 
had dined at a little village inn on the inevitable cold veal and pickled 
plums, and when I set out on my jaunt to my night’s quarters, seventeen 
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buttoned my blouse round me and trudged manfully onwards along a 
road which not been traversed by a ce pom conveyance within 
the memory of man. It was full of ruts, hard enough at first, but which 
the persistent rain, which had commenced by this time to fall, converted 
into so many pitfals, into which I was continually slipping. To add to 
my troubles, night set in with that rapidity peculiar to Southern Germany, 
and there was no sign of the village at which I intended to spend the 
night. Not a creature did I meet : nobody was foolish enough to venture 
out in such weather, save pleasure travellers like myself, and on I went, 
making about half a mile an hour, and growing very savage: whether 
the result of the wetting, or of indigestion, I really cannot say. My 
brandy-flask had long been — there was no chance of filling it, 
and I was wearied—so wearied that I could have lain down to sleep in a 
ditch, had there been one handy; but against that the elements had 
carefully guarded. There was no hope for it: I must trudge onwards. 

Suddenly, through the rain, I fancied I could see a light glimmering 
a short distance from the road. I stopped, and looked steadily ; it was 
no Will-o’-the-wisp, and by a sudden impulse I bounded over the low 
hedge, and went stumbling over a ploughed field towards the house, as I 
now felt certain it was. Up to the present, I had regarded the peasants’ 
cabins with considerable aversion, and pour cause: they were the 
dirtiest places imaginable, and I had no desire to sleep in them so long 
as an auberge could be found. But now I would have gladly paid a 
handsome sum for the use of a dog-kennel, so long as it sheltered me 
from the pitiless rain, and held out the prospect of a glass of brandy to 
warm my inner man, which stood so much in need of that refreshment. 

I soon approached the cabin, which stood beneath the shade of some 
gloomy trees, and the light, which probably came from the fire, burned 
so dimly, that I hesitated for a moment; all appeared so unutterably 
wretched about the house, that I had a nervous timidity about approach- 
ing it. I am not constitutionally fearful; on the contrary, I am usually 
too prone to run into foolhardiness ; but now, whether it was the soaking 
or the veal, I felt horribly nervous. A moment, however, sufficed to re- 
cover me, and I walked across the yard, and knocked boldly at the door. 
All remained perfectly quiet in the house, except that I fancied I could 
hear the growling of a huge dog, like distant thunder; then I knocked 
again somewhat more loudly, and a dog began barking violently. At 
the same time, however, I had the satisfaction of hearing footsteps ap- 
proach the door. 

‘Who is without ?” a voice was heard saying, in execrable Jewish- 
German; “is it you, Benjamin ?” 

“Tis a stranger,” I shouted, fearing lest any hesitation might render 
my friend inside suspicious; ‘“‘I want shelter for the night, and will pay 
you handsomely for it.” 

“* Are you alone ?” the voice asked again. ‘‘ Quiet, Nero! down, dog ! 
—— you mean by growling when I did not order you to watch 

mi 

“ All alone, but as wet as if I had been dipped in the river.” 

“You'd be clever to keep yourself dry this day,” he said, as he pulled 
back the bolts, and opened the door slowly and cautiously. “‘ Come in— 
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the dog won’t hurt you when I’m with you. What weather! Come to 
the fire, and dry yourself.” 

He walked in front of me to the fire, stirred up the smouldering wood, 
and threw a few sticks upon it. All this while I could wag was 
taking quick, sharp glances at me; then he went up to my knapsack, 
which I had laid on a chair, ap to feel its weight for a moment, 
and brought it up to the fire to dry as well as myself. 

“ And you're hungry, too, I suppose ? out for pleasure, eh? Young 
blood! young blood!” and he grinned in a manner to me quite dia- 
bolical. He then went to the table, spread a very dirty tablecloth, on 
which he placed a loaf of black bread, stuck a knife into it, and then 
produced a large green: glass jar, containing the much-desired fluid. 
After filling an iron saucepan with hot water, and putting it on the 
wood, he quitted the room for a while. During his absence, I surveyed 
the room in which I was seated, and the very sight of it made me un- 
comfortable. It was quite destitute of furniture, con to the usual 
fashion of the peasantry, and I shuddered involuntarily. ut, nonsense, 
it could only be the cold and the moisture the fire was drawing out of 
my clothes, and yet, for all that, I began to wish I had trudged on 
through the rain. And then, that immense dog that lay close to the 
fireplace, and kept its small, suspicious eyes fixed upon me. And the 
walls were shining with grease and soot, and the small cupboards fixed 
against them, and shelves———But, Heavens ! I could hardly suppress a cry 
of surprise when my eye fell on an old mummy-like woman, who rose 
from the dark corner where she had probably been sleeping, and walked 
towards me and the fire. She was a model of ugliness and disgust, this 
old woman, with her tangled masses of grey hair hanging ihe 2 fore- 
head and temples, her sunken cheeks, hollow eyes, and wrinkled neck, 
as she stood there shivering with cold, and stretched out her thin bony 
hands to the fire. I fell back a step to give the old creature room, but 
on my first attempt to quit the chimney-place, the dog growled, and, as 
I turned towards him, his eyes sparkled so vividly that i thought it ad- 
visable to stay where I was, and not anger him unnecessarily. The 
woman now turned her face to me, and after gazing fixedly at me for a 
moment, whispered a few hurried words in a language of which I did not 
understand a syllable. 

“ What a pity,” I thought to myself, “I did not go in for the Pusey 
and Ellerton Scholarship when at Oxford, so that I might have under- 
stood a little Hebrew.” I then looked carefully at the old woman, trying 
to find out from her gestures what she really meant. Again she be 
her whispering, turning her head timidly towards the door, and pointing 
at the same time to the table. 

“JT can’t understand you!” I said, in the usual patois, hoping she 
would understand me, at any rate. 

“ Hush!” the crone said, quickly and fearfully, holding up her finger 
in warning ; at this moment the door opened, and the Jew, on seeing 
the old woman by my side, went up angrily to her, and spoke harshly in 
the same unknown tongue. The woman crept timidly away, wrapped 
herself more closely in her old cloak, and lay down again in her corner. 
The Jew then said, pleasantly enough, to me, 

“Don’t bother about the old girl; she is quiet and harmless, but not 
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quite right here,” he said, pointing to his forehead. “ When we’re alone, 
1 let her do much as she likes, but when strangers visit me, which is 
seldom enough, she must ing A in her corner. But here,” he added, ina 
louder voice, “is something for you to eat—bread and Miinster cheese I 
lately brought from Strasbourg, and a famous glass of brandy, which will 
do you more good, I fancy, than all the rest ; the water will be hot by 
thistime. Ah, I see it’s boiling, and I’ll mix youa glass of punch in the 
mean while. So, now, go to the table and begin.” 

TI was really almost starving, and yet I could not swallow anything. 
That confounded dog had his eyes still fixed so dangerously upon me. 

“The dog won’t burt you,” said the Jew, calmly; “he is only not 
accustomed to strangers.” 

“ But if I’d stirred while you were out of the room, he would have 

rung at me,” I said, rather angrily. 

“Tt’s an old dog,” the man continued, with a smile, “ and hasn’t a 
tooth left in his head, but he often pretends to be savage. The time is 
long past since he bit any one, and you can go up and pat him, and he 
won't say a word.” 

However, I did not feel the slightest inclination to try the experiment ; 
IF therefore proceeded to the table and cut a hunch of bread and cheese, 
while the old Jew stooped down to the fire, and after shaking something 
out of a paper into the glass, poured the water upon it. 

“There!” he said, as he came to the table, “now put in as much 
brandy as you like, but the stiffer the better, for it will keep you from 
catching cold.” 

“What have you put in the glass, my friend ?” I asked, as I held the 
glass to the fire. 

‘Sugar and water ; the sugar is good, and takes off the strength of 
the brandy.” 

“T’m not fond of sugar,” I replied, suspiciously; “and, if you’ve no 
objection, I'll mix for myself.” 

“Not like sugar! why it’s the best part of it,” said the Jew; “only 
taste it, and you'll soon see how good it is.” 

However, I persisted in throwing the mixture away, and, after care- 
fully washing the glass out, I filled it afresh with water, and poured in 
some brandy. 

“More, my friend—more,” the Jew advised me ; “ that’s not half 
enough, and won’t draw the cold out of your limbs. Why, my old woman 
will drink stronger punch, if I give it to her.” 

“Thanks, thanks!” I said, as I turned away the bottle, from which 
the Jew persisted in pouring more into my glass. “I’m not accustomed 
to strong drinks, and shall have a headache to-morrow morning.”’ 

“Oh! to-morrow! I’ll guarantee you against that,” the old man 
laughed to himself ; “the brandy is capital, and no one has a headache 
from it.” 

I really felt such a shiver come over me at these words (though, of 
course, I ascribed it to my wet clothes), and the brandy really tasted so 
good, that I took up the glass and emptied it at a draught. By Jupiter! 

ow it burned! 

“And now you had better lie down,” the Jew said, after removing the 
brandy and the other things from the table; “it is late in the night, 
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and, after your sleeping draught, you will sleep sound in spite of your 
hard bed. The best <~e for vee tell be “ie by the fire. f Before we 
go to bed I'll put on some fresh wood, and by the time that is burnt out 
you'll be warm enough. The nights are beginning to grow fresh.” 

I was glad enough to lie down, so I took up my knapsack, which had 
dried a little by this time, to serve as a pillow, and the old man brought 
me a blanket and a sheepskin, regretting that he had nothing better to 
offer me, but all his beds were occupied. ‘‘ But I'll bring you something 
to keep your feet warm,” he added, “that’s the chief thing, and by the 
morning you'll be all right again.” With these words he took a canvas 
sack, which appeared to me to be ominously stained, from the chimney- 
nook, and then, bringing it to my feet (for ihad lain down by this time), 
requested me to put them in it. 

“Tn the sack ?” I said, in amazement—“ why ?” 

“Oh! you'll see how warm that will keep your feet.” 

“No, I'd rather lay it over them; that will answer the same pur- 
pose.” 

*¢ Not half so good, I tell you,” the old man continued, and tried to draw 
the sack over my feet, but I strenuously resisted. There was something so 
dangerous, in my opinion, in knowing my feet were in a sack, which I 
could not easily remove in the dark, if I were obliged to spring up in a 
hurry. If ? Besides, the old fellow’s pressing made me feel un- 
common uncomfortable (I may tell you so in strict confidence), What 
on earth reason could he have for insisting on my putting my feet in the 
sack? However, when the Jew found that I was obstinate, he laid the 
sack over my feet, and went back to the fire instead of retiring to bed as 
I had expected, and sat cross-legged, staring fixedly into the flame. 
Well, I shut my eyes and tried to go to sleep, but somehow I could not 
manage it; the fire burned low, and I could see the old fellow still sitting 
there, but I fed¢ that his eyes were fixed upon me, and that he was watch- 
ing my every movement, every breath. Why? I lay thus for half an 
hour, and the strangest feelings came over me. Then I had a curious 
taste in my mouth—the brandy, of course, but why was it so metallic ? 
And my head began to go round, and my eyelids grew heavy as lead. 
At last, I could stand it no longer, and determined to jump up; but I was 
unable to do so; my limbs refused me their service, a veil seemed to be 
let down over my eyes, and I felt that a deep, irresistible sleep was over- 

wering me. 

How long I lay in this sort of half dreaming condition I do not know, al- 
though I struggled against this unnatural state with all the strength of my 
mind, and I should finally have yielded to it, had not a slight sound just 
at the right moment come to my aid in resisting it. The Jew, who was still 
seated at the fire, moved—gently and noiselessly, it is true ; still he got 
up, and now stood with his face turned towards me. I tried to close my 
eyes, and dispel the odious vision which my fancy seemed to summon up, 
but at that moment I felt the light, crawling steps of the old man on the 
floor, felt that he was drawing nearer and nearer, and when I half opened 
my eyes, cautiously enough lest the scowling fellow might see I was 
awake, I saw him standing a few paces from me, with his body half bent 
to listen, and watching my every breath. What was he about ?—what 
did he want ? Should I jump up and meet him, in case he attempted to 
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attack me ?—but then the dog, which was still lying in the room ? And, 
again, was the Jew really going to attack me, or might it not be anxiety 
whether I slept comfortably? I determined to wait and judge for myself, 
even at the risk of exposing myself to his attack, for I was young and 
strong, and if the old man designed evil he should meet with a resistance 
he little anticipated. So, in order to leave the old man at leisure to c 

out his designs, whatever they might be, I began breathing loudly and 
regularly, while watching him carefully through my half-closed eyelids. 

The Se remained for a while observing me, as if to make sure that 
my sleep was real; but then, as if every doubt were removed, he crept 

uietly back to the chimney, threw some brushwood on the glimmering 
Kensal, which began to glisten and crackle, and went to the op- 
ite end of the room, where the crockery was kept. Anxiously I 
watched him ; but I must confess that my blood appeared to stagnate, 
and an icy feeling ran down my back, when I saw him take up a long 
gleaming knife, and while trying its edge with his thumb, seem to 
measure the distance between himself and his victim. 

As I have told you before, I believe I am anything but a coward: I 
have stood behind a four-foot barricade, and looked into the gaping 
muzzles of the cannon as they poured a shower of bullets on our slight 
defences, but I am bound to say that the present was the most uncom- 
fortable moment in my life. The calculating villany of the old scoundrel, 
and the simplicity with which I had entered the snare, seemed to render 
escape almost impossible. Still I made up my mind to sell my life as 
ddan possible. Fortunately I had in my pocket a Spanish spring- 
back stiletto, generally employed in the peaceful duties of cutting bread 
and cheese—German and French knives being made, like Peter Pindar’s 
razors, to sell and not to cut—and I cautiously moved my hand to my 
breast-pocket, and noiselessly drew it out. When I once held it in my 
hand, my confidence returned to me. I opened it very quietly, and 
then, laying my left arm across my breast, to parry the first blow, which 
would probably be aimed there, I held my knife firmly clutched in my 
hand, and awaited the attack with ground teeth but no failing determi- 
nation. My heart, though, would beat so loudly and violently, that I 
feared the Jew must hear it ; but when I saw him approaching, with the 
knife cautiously held behind his back—when I felt his foot against m 
own—when he bent over me, and felt along the wall with his left hand, 
to find a spot on which to rest it and give his blow more certainty, my 
fears entirely disappeared. It is a well-known fact that danger really 
exists only so long as it threatens us, and it is robbed of more than half 
its terrors when it breaks over us with undiminished force. This was 
just my case. I had felt terrified, and could hardly struggle against the 
feeling, so long as the danger was drawing nearer and nearer to me, but 
every thought, save that of self-defence, disappeared when I knew that 
the knife was directed against my heart. So soon as he struck at me, I 
determined to parry the blow by means of the left arm, and the blanket 
lying over it would afford me great protection ; but then I would start up 
and bury my knife in the villain’s ribs, before he could recover from his 
surprise or summon the dog. I should soon be able to overcome the weak 
old man, and, as for the brute, once on my legs, I dare say I could keep 
him from doing me an injury. 
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Such was my line of thought, and I was quite prepared to carry it into 
effect. But why did the Jew hesitate so long ? He had at : his left 
foot a little, his arm was still supported against the wall, yet he did not 
raise his other arm to strike the blow. Was he afraid ? I bit my teeth 
more closely together, and almost longed for the decisive moment to 
come, so excited did I feel—anything, sooner than endure this horrible 
suspense. Suddenly, the Jew drew back; he did not strike at me—his 
left arm quitted the wall, and he held in it—I hardly knew whether I 
was awake or dreaming—the same loaf from which I had previously been 
eating. He walked with it to the fire, cut off a hunch with the fearful 
long Tnife, laid the remainder on the chimney-board, and, after poking 
up the wood fire till it threw a brilliant light over the room, he 

quietly eating, without troubling himself any further about my presence. 

I drew a deep breath—it was as ifa large stone had been rolled off my 
chest—and I lay for a long while in a sort of dreamy condition, hardly 
able to realise this state of perfect security following closely on the 
danger which I had fancied so shortly before had menaced me. I really 
began to feel ashamed of the cruel injustice I had done—though only in 
thought—to a man who had so hospitably entertained me ; and I almost 
felt inclined to jump up and tell him of my foolish suspicions. But no, 
that would not do—he would laugh at me; still I felt I must do some- 
thing, if only to reconcile my own conscience. I, therefore, shut up “4 
knife as quietly as possible, returned it to my pocket, and then, pretend- 
ing to wake from a deep sleep, I threw off the blanket, took the sack, and 
put my feet quietly into it. 

“‘ Aha!” chuckled my host, who, on hearing my movement, turned his 
head quietly towards me, “one’s feet generally get cold of nights, if 
they have been wet during the day; but the sack will keep them warm 
enough.” 

“I think so, too. I fancy it will be better so,” I replied; then fell 
back on my somewhat hard pillow, drew the blanket up to - chin, and 
in a few seconds had fallen into a deep and sweet sleep. When I woke 
the next morning I found that the sun was high in the heavens, and on 
the table a comfortable breakfast had been laid. A pretty little girl was 
tidying the room, and her presence really rendered it quite cheerful. 

“So, sir,” she said, good humouredly, “ — are awake at last. 
Uncle did not like to disturb you. I am sorry, though, you had no better 
bed than this, but I only came home last night from Strasbourg on a visit, 
and we had all gone to bed for the night.” 

The old Jew now came in and gave me a hearty welcome. I hardly 
had the heart to look him in the face. I was then forced to sit down to 
the breakfast-table, at which the old man’s son, a fine young fellow of 
twenty-four, joined us. Hearing from him that he was going back with 
his light cart to Strasbourg that morning, I willingly accepted his offer of 
accompanying him. Ihad had quite enough of adventures for this bout, 
and, besides, sundry rheumatic twinges told me that I ought not to ven- 
ture away so far from civilisation, lest I might be laid on my back in a 
rustic village, and my mourning relatives never learn where they should 
set up a cenotaph to my memory. 

When the light cart came up to the door, I inquired what I had to 
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pay; but the old Jew could not be induced to accept a farthing for the 
accommodation. Bed and breakfast, he said, had both been poor 
enough; and I shook his hand heartily upon leaving him. And, upon my 
honour, in the bright sunshine, he wasn’t half such a bad-looking old 
fellow. There was something quite patriarchal about him. 
Now, I dare say, you'll all —_ very heartily at my story, and fancy 
I must have been a great cur to let myself be frightened by an old man, 
but really, even now in writing it, I have had an uncomfortable feeling 
crawl over me at the reminiscence. It’s a good many years since it hap- 
and there’s not much prospect of my having any more adventures 
of that or a similar nature; and, between ourselves—in strict confidence, 
mind—lI prefer making “a pleasant night of it,” with Smith, and Jones, 
and Thompson, after a very different fashion. 
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WALTER BAGEHOT’S “ESTIMATES.”* 


Turse Essays well deserved to be collected and reprinted. Indeed, 
there are few of the very varied contributions to the National Review— 
in which the majority of Mr. Bagehot’s papers originally appeared— that 
are not worthy of a similar honour. That Aeview is still comparatively 
young ; but with some of the disabilities or drawbacks, it has, perhaps, 
all the advantages of youth: vigour, vivacity, earnestness, hopefulness, 
freshness of thought and feeling, freedom of tone and expression. Once 
upon a time, and for a long time together, the number of the Quarterlies 
was dual only (we do not take into account the Britesh Critic or its 
congeners); and any attempt—for there were intermittent attempts, 
more or less feeble, but always eventually fatal—to interfere with the 
Whig monopoly of the Edinburgh, or with the Conservative conservation 
of the Quarterly, was sure in the long run, or after a very short one, to 
be groaned down, starved out, or quietly ignored. True, there was the 
Westminster, but Benthamism and clique made it unpalatable except to 
doctrinaires, The first successful innovation seems to have been the case 
of the North British ; then came the British Quarterly; and anon the 
London Quarterly ; these three being presumably the organs severally 
ofthe Scottish Kirk, English Independent, and Wesleyan Methodist in- 
terests, with a politic repression, however, in each instance, of those de- 
nominational distinctions, which would warn off the general reader, and 
reduce the Review into a mere sectarian periodical, high-priced and 
narrow-minded. The National Review does not appear as the organ of 
any definite class, though its readers will be at no loss to determine the 
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drift of its sympathies, literary, theological, moral, and political. Without 
passing any opinion upon the scope of these opinions, we are free to pay 
our tribute to the literary character of its general contents, in virtue of 
which it ranks second to none of its contemporaries, in the intrinsic value 
of essays distinguished by thinking broad and deep, impartiality and in- 
dependence of spirit, searching critical discernment, a refined. and elo- 
quent style, and an earnest advocacy of what it holds to be just and true, 
with as stringent an opposition to whatever it accounts corrupt and falla- 
cious.—Out of the comparatively few numbers, therefore, which have 
yet been published, we should gladly see reprinted, in classified volumes, 
many of its more important miscellanies ; and with this view let us h 
that Mr. Bagehot’s collection may be regarded as.a first instalment, and 
that its individual success may be of a kind to warrant this system of re- 
production. 

The day is gone by when a John Murray found it policy, or thought 
it so, to refuse to reprint any of the essays in his Review, lest by so doing 
he should injure the sale of back numbers. It is now made manifest 
that people get a Quarterly from the library, but purchase a favourite 
volume of reprints for their own bookshelves. And certainly a main 
section of our current belles lettres, neither the least valuable nor the least 
attractive, is composed of matter thus reproduced. There is a growing 
supply for the growing demand for this form of publication. Witness 
the Essays—some of them in edition after edition—of Jeffrey, and Mac- 
kintosh, and Sydney Smith, and Macaulay, and Henry Rogers, and Sir 
James Stephen, and Carlyle, and others of the Edinburgh staff; to- 
gether with those by Wilson, De Quincey, Hartley Coleridge, Cardinal 
Wiseman, Sir Archibald Alison, Earl Stanhope, Sir Francis Head, John 
Sterling, Leigh Hunt, Henry Taylor, David Masson, Samuel Phillips, 
John Eagles, and W. Conybeare. While among more recent issues, or 
advent ones, may be added the contributions, collected or selected, of 
J. W. Croker, Herbert Spencer—(what an interval of matter, manner, 
manhood, between those twain !)—John Forster, G. R. Gleig, W. b. 
Donne, Abraham Hayward, and Walter Bagehot. 

The last not least in the catalogue, nor penultimate, nor ante-penulti- 
mate; but a good way up towards the uppermost regions. Mr. Bage- 
hot’s “ Estimates” are not of the order of rough estimates, hastily 
taken at random, and carelessly expressed. ‘They have cost time, and 
pains, and brains ; and the result is such a series of criticisms as will repay 
perusal, in other than common coin, or at the ordinary rate of premium, 

His title is, perhaps, the least attractive feature of this volume. The 
liability of the Scotch partners in it is of a very limited kind—limited in 
effect to a single one out of nine essays. For the first essay is also the 
last in which North Britons, as such, are involved. It treats of the First 
Edinburgh Reviewers, and is followed by critical dissertations on Cowper, 
on Gibbon, on Bishop Butler, on Shakspeare the Man, on Shelley, on 
Hartley Coleridge, and, in conclusion, on Sir Robert Peel and the present 
junior Baron in the House of Lords, the author of the alone really “ Pic- 
torial History of England.” In his opening pages, Mr. Bagehot shrewdly 
discusses review-writing itself as one of the features of modern literature, 
the casual character of which it notably exemplifies—everything about it 
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being temporary and fragmentary. Look, he says, at a “railway stall ; 
you see books of every colour, blue, yellow, crimson, ring-streaked, 
and spotted,” on every subject, in every style, of every opinion, 
with every conceivable difference, celestial or sublunary, maleficent, 
beneficent—but all small. “People take their literature in morsels, as 
they take sandwiches on a journey. The volumes at least, you can see 
clearly, are not intended to be everlasting. It may be all very well for a 
ure essence like poetry to be immortal in a perishable world ; it has no 
feeling ; but paper cannot endure it, paste cannot bear it, string has no 
heart for it. The race has made up its mind to be fugitive, as well as 
minute. What a change from the ancient volume !— 


That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid, 
Those ample clasps, of solid metal made ; 

The close-press’d leaves, unoped for many an age, 
The dull red edging of the well-fill’d page ; 

On the broad back the stubborn ridges roll’d, 
Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold.” 


The essayist happily compares the difference between the books of this 
and those of a more laborious age, to the distinction between the lecture 
of a professor and the talk of a man of the world—the former profound, 
systematic, suggesting all arguments, analysing all difficulties, } ~eenerses 
all doubts,—very admirable, a little tedious, slowly winding an elaborate 
way, the characteristic effort of one who has hived wisdom during man 

studious years, agreeable to such as he is, anything but agreeable to rar 
as he is not—the latter, the talk of the manifold talker, glancing lightly 
from topic to topic, suggesting deep things in a jest, unfolding unanswer- 
able arguments in an absurd illustration, expounding nothing, completing 
nothing, exhausting nothing, yet really suggesting the lessons of a wider 
experience, embodying the results of a more finely tested philosophy, 
passing with a more Shakspearean transition, connecting topics with a 
more subtle link, refining on them with an acuter perception, and what 
is more to the purpose, pleasing all that hear him, charming high and 
low, in season and out of season, with a word of illustration for each, and 
a touch of humour intelligible to all,—fragmentary yet imparting what he 
nye allusive yet explaining what he intends, disconnected yet impressing 
what he maintains. This—adds Mr. Bagehot—“is the very model of 
our modern writing. The man of the modern world is used to speak 
what the modern world will hear; the writer of the modern world must 
write what the world will indulgently and pleasantly peruse.” With the 
knack, or cultivated art, of thus writing, Mr. ee & himself possesses 
qualities of thought, and habits of reflection, which will secure him from 
the mob of shilling pasteboard company, so dear (because so cheap) to 
parliamentary trainers, while ensuring him a welcome from first-class 
travellers, in this railway-library age. 
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FIELD SPORTS IN AFRICA, INDIA, AND AT HOME. 


THREE different works on Field Sports lie before us: one, a record of 

rting scenes in Africa ;* the other, experiences of tiger-shooting in 
India ;¢ and the third on the national sports of England;t yet none of 
these carry us beyond what may be truly i mans as known countries, 
Most men who have hitherto written on South Africa have been either 
sporting giants, or indomitable explorers, who have gone over ground 
never before trodden by white men. Captain Drayson is neither of these : 
his sporting experiences were all obtained in the country of the Kaffirs ; 
he never even crossed the Vaal, and yet has he much that is most curious 
and interesting to tell us. Mr. Rice’s tiger-shooting was carried on in 
Rajpootana—his head-quarters were Neemuch—one of the very first 
seats of rebellion. As to Lord William Lennox, his sympathies lie with 
the Queen’s stag-hounds; the adventures he relates are those of a fox, a 
hare, and a pheasant, and his expeditions have London for a starting- 
place, yet his experiences are many and varied, and he has not only shown 
that even English sports are not exhausted or used up, but he has penned 
a useful practical guide for those who are in search of healthy and harm- 
less recreation. 

The kind of sport that Captain Drayson first indulged in was not very 
inviting. His narrative dates back to the time of the Kaffir war, and he 
treats us, in consequence, to details of cattle-stealing, bush-fighting, and 
Kaffir manceuvres, which leave a painful impression that the boasted 
superiority of civilised warfare is of little avail against the semi-savage in 
his own fastnesses. We are glad to exchange such scenes of angry re- 

risals among human beings for the peaceful and splendid scenery of 
Natal and its accompanying reload nature, in the shape of birds, 
bucks, and monkeys, with occasional felines and elephants. There are, 
also, smaller things in Natal not so pleasant to a about. Armies of 
ticks, we are told, are quartered upon every blade of grass and leaf of 
tree, and these little persecutors are delighted on the first opportunity to 
bury themselves beneath the skin of any newly-arrived victim, not ex- 
cepting horses. 

Captain Drayson set to work, like a sensible man, on his arrival at 
D’Urban, studying the Zulu language, and he soon made himself inde- 

ndent in his excursions of Dutch farmers or English squatters. The 

rs in this district were luckily a quiet, harmless, honest people, 
showing that the race is not necessarily warlike, and that there po be 
some truth in the missionary argument, that frontier squabbles and ir- 
regularities are often the sole cause of destructive wars. 





* Sporting Scenes amongst the Kaffirs of South Africa. By Capt. Alfred W. 
Hn ard R.A. Illustrated by Harrison Weir, from Designs by the Author. G. 

u . 

¢ Tiger-Shooting in India; being an account of Hunting Experiences on Foot 
in Rajpootana, during the Hot Seasons, from 1850 to 1854. By William Rice, 
Lieutenant 25th Regiment Bombay N.L With Twelve Plates in Chromalitho- 
graphy. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
bs t cnet England : its Sports and Pastimes. By Lord William Lennox. T. C. 

ewby. 
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I have trusted myself alone my at them, many miles from any other white 
is 


man, and never met with anything disrespectful or annoying in their treatment. 
If much accustomed to deal with white men, they are given sometimes to ask for 
resents; but the less they know of the whites, the less I always found the 
so disposed. As auxiliaries in the bush they were unequalled, and | 
rarely moved without taking at least two with me. Enduring, cheerful, sen- 
sible, and unassuming, they were thoroughly skilled in trackmg game ; they 
could be sent home with a buck, and the horse thus be kept unencumbered, or 
the hunter himself free for more sport. 

There is no want of game in Natal. Among the leading objects are 
the elephant, the hippopotamus, buffalo, eland, hartebeest, reh-buck, 
wild boar, and hog; hywna, leopard, reit-buck, ourebi, steinbuck, duiker, 
blue buck, red bush-buck, and black bush-buck, the latter in the forests 
along the coast; monkeys, rock rabbits (Hyrax), hares, porcupines, 

inea-fowl, and a great variety of birds; and across the Draakensberg 
Ricdifieg camelopards, rhinoceroses, zebras, koodoos, wildebeests, pnoos, 

bys, water-bucks, roan-antelopes, blesboks, springboks, pallahs, os- 
sridhos and many other magnificent animals, are to be met with in 
countless herds. 

It was in the bush, however, that our sportsman took the greatest de- 
light. The charm of the bush, he tells us, never wears away; the mys- 
tery is always the same. The hot winds that sometimes blow on the flat 
or open country are scarcely felt under the sheltering branches; the 
heat of the sun is, in the bush, only occasionally annoying, while the 
scent of the wild flowers gives a most delicious perfume to the air. The 
brilliant plumage of the birds flashes occasionally across the path, and 
the busy, playful, little grey monkey amuses you with its threatening 

maces. 

Silence and quietness are the two important acquirements for success 
in bush-shooting, and a sharp look-out must also be kept on the sur- 
rounding forest : the hunter must move like a ghost, and have his eyes 
everywhere. Few, Captain Drayson insists, understand what the term 
quiet walking means until they become expert bush-rangers. If any dried 
sticks or leaves are in the way, the greatest care must be taken, for the 
cracking or crushing of either would alarm the bush for miles. This may 
seem giving too much importance to the matter; but the case is thus : 
The animals that live in the bush trust to their sense of hearing and 
smelling more than to their sight, and the least novelty alarms their 
naturally suspicious nature. A buck may be forty yards off, the sports- 
man’s tread is heard, he takes the alarm and bounds off, giving as he goes 
that warning whistle that every bush-hunter detests. Others on his 
line of retreat take up the panic, and the crack caused by an incautious 
tread is telegraphed along through the bush. This watchfulness of 
bucks and other denizens of the forest easily accounts for the imaginary 
absence of game complained of by every tyro in bush-shooting. 

One of the curious facts connected with Captain Drayson’s narrative is 
the abundance of game found sometimes quite close to the settlements in 
Natal. Thus we find that even elephants visit some small pools of water 
distant about three miles from the town of D’Urban. Leopards and 
other felines also pay frequent visits to the settlers. The contrast, how- 
ever, between the account given of a party assembling to hunt a leopard 
that had destroyed several “chickens” at Natal, and that given by Mr. 
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Rice of his proceedings with a party of lynx-eyed and lynx-limbed 
Bheels against the Jaat man-eating tiger, is very great, and not much to 
the credit of the brandy-and-water imbibing Natalians. 

Even the gallant captain himself was not very successful in his first 
attempt to shoot such large game as elephants. He received one morn- 
ing, shortly after his arrival, news of a yy herd of elephants being in 
the Berea, and he started with a friend to hunt them up. 


I soon joined my friend, who, although a thorough sportsman, and a 
slayer of ey all the lar e of Africa, was still Lgl up to the pre- 
cautions necessary in thick a -work, J at the time being grossly ignorant of 
everything connected with it. 

We cantered over the Natal flat, and entered a small, narrow bush-path, that 
led to the top of the Berea. On the way, my friend told me how he had become 
acquainted with the position of the herd we purposed encountering. 

is Kaffirs had discovered the traces on the road to Pietermaritzberg, which 
they had crossed during the night. He himself had examined the leading 
to the flagstaff at the top of the Berea, and found that they had not passed this ; 
80 he knew that they must be between the two roads mentioned. He therefore 
concluded that we should find them about half-way between the two, and near a 
large umbrella-looking tree, which plainly showed itself from all parts of the 
surrounding country. 

Unfortunately, as both our guns were of small calibre, being fourteen-bore 
only, I was recommended to put in two tops of powder, instead of the usual 
charge of one, and also to use my friend’s bullets, as they had been ——_ 
with one-eighth of tin, to harden the balls, and prevent them from flattening 
against a bone. 

The Berea in this part was about two miles broad, and was very thick, with 
plenty of underwood in most parts. 

On reaching the top of the woody hill, we found an open space of some 
twenty yards in diameter, where we dismounted, and left our horses, taking 
care to fasten them to a tree by the head-stalls, which are generally allowed to 
remain on the head, either for the purpose of fastening up a horse, or for knee- 
haltering him. M (my friend) showed me the fresh indications of the 
elephants. The grass was trodden down in every direction, and in some places 
it was torn up, as though a heavy piece of timber had been dragged along over 
it. One or two places, which were destitute of grass and rather clayey, retained 
large circular and oval-shaped impressions, which M explained to me as 
belonging—the circular to the bull, and the oval to the cow elephants; the 
height of the respective elephant being about six times the diameter of these 
impressions. We measured one footprint, which gave us an answer of twelve 
feet, a height quite sufficient to satisfy the fastidious in this sort of sport. 

A strange mysterious feeling came over me in being thus brought for the 
first time on the fresh traces of evidently a numerous herd of these gigantic 
animals. I began to ask if it were not great impertinence for two such pigmies 
as we now seemed, to attempt an attack upon at least forty of these giants, who, 
by a swing of their trunks, or a stamp of their foot on us, could have terminated 
our earthly career with as much ease as we could that of an impertinent fly? 
There is also an utter feeling of loneliness and self-dependence, in treading the 
mazes of these vast forests. One mile of bush always appeared to remove me 
farther from man and his haunts than twenty miles of open country. One is 
inspired with a kind of awe by the gloom and silence that pervade these regions, 
the only sounds being the warning note of some hermit-bird, or the crack of a 
distant branch. ‘The limited view around also tends to keep every other sense 
on the alert, and the total absence of every sign of man, or man’s work, appears 
to draw one nearer to the spirit-world, and to impress us with a greater sense 
of the Divine presence. 

Our advance was rather quick, as we did not pay sufficient attention to the 
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signs and noises as we approached the elephants. Scarcely thirty yards had 
been gone over when I locked round to the spot where our horses P mee the 
thickness of the intervening bush, however, prevented me from seeing them. 
Several large branches had been broken off the trees, the ends eaten, and then 
cast across the path in different directions. Lither in play or rage, the elephants 
had entirely destroyed two or three trees of a considerable size, that stood 
near their path, peeling the bark off in many instances for several feet up the 
stems. 

We steadily continued our advance, following in the footsteps of the elephants ; 
the freshly-trodden course of the gigantic animals being clearly indicated. 

I was much surprised at the silence that reigned in the bush. I expected 
that a herd of wild elephants would indicate their presence by noises audible at 
a great distance. M—— told me, however, that during the day they usually 
remained quiet, especially when they knew that they were in a suspicious 
neighbourhood, or where they had lately smelt traces of man. This cautious 
proceeding I have since discovered to be invariable. 

We trudged on steadily for about a mile, creeping under the branches that 
crossed our path, and removing others which had apparently been dropped by 
the elephants. We were at length stopped by observing the branches of a 
distant tree violently shaken. We watched them for a considerable time, and 
listened, but only heard a queer sort of rumbling noise for which we could not 
then account. This, as I afterwards knew, was caused by elephants; but seeing 
a couple of monkeys jumping about in a distant tree, we thought that it was 
ca by these little animals, and therefore proceeded. 

About one hundred yards farther the bush became very dense, long creepers 

ing all over the shrubs, matting and tying the underwood together, so as to 
render it quite impenctrable, except where the elephants had forced a path. We 
moved through these passages quickly, and of course caused some noise. 1 was 
about two yards behind M——, and scarcely expected anything could be near, 
when suddenly the bushes on our right — close to us were violently shaken, 
and a deep sort of growl was uttered, that sounded much like a lion’s roar. 
M—— jumped forward, and raised his gun to fire; I was going to follow him, 
but on looking a little to our left, I saw a huge elephant, about ten yards dis- 
tant, striding towards us, with his trunk coiled up and ears erect. At the same 
instant M——— fired to his right, and springing past me, shouted, “ Run for your 
life!” I did not stop for another look, as I then heard, almost over me, the 
terrific shrill trumpet of the animal which I had seen charging, in addition 
to the growl of the wounded elephant and the answering shrieks of several 
others who were round us. 

Our burst for the first hundred yards must have been fine, but we had nothing 
to spare, as I looked round soon after starting and saw the big elephant coming 
after us as if he really meant mischief, and but a short distance behind us. 

I lost my hat, but we rushed on, diving under some branches, hopping over 
others, dodging this way and that, until 1 was completely blown, a called for 
a halt, as, having both barrels loaded, I was anxious for a shot. M , how- 
ever, would not hear of stopping, but still recommended that we should clear 
out of the bush with the greatest quickness, as the herd had shown themselves 
so savage. I bowed to his ~ sen} judgment, knowing that he combined true 
courage and gy, a sufficient caution to prevent recklessness for the mere 
sake of display. e at length came to our horses, and I must own I felt more 
comfortable when my leg was over my stout game little pony, than I did when 
on foot within a yard or so of the elephant’s trunk. 


Not the least amusing part of the story was that upon riding clear of 
the bush the discomfited sportsmen found a Hottentot quietly sitting 
down on the Natal flat, mending his only pair of trousers, and 4 look- 
ing at them knowingly, said, “ Olephants barnie qui bas” (Elephants 





“i angry, sir). 
his little adventure somewhat cooled the captain’s ardour for a second 
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meeting with these angry brutes, and he contented himself for some time 
with hunting the reit-buck, the ourebi, and the duiker, all of which are 
found within a few miles of Natal. With the first—the ZEleotragus 
reduncus of classical systematists—he met with early success, although 
not without exertion. 

The eland, by its speed and its frequenting open plains, gave more 
sport of a peculiar kind than the denizens of the bush. This animal 
is now well known in England, several fine specimens being in the 
Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens; but no idea of their activity can be 
formed from their appearance in that confined space. Their usual pace 
when alarmed in their native plains is a long trot, at which they can 
sixteen or seventeen miles in an hour. They rush down steep hills ike 
an avalanche, making prodigious leaps to clear the large stones in their 
course. A rider has in such a case no chance against them. Take, for 
example, the following account of a hunt after an eland in company with 
some Dutch Boers: 


We were all riding along a little ridge which gradually sloped into the plains 
to our right, and dipped precipitously into a valley on our left; when a cry of 
‘Look, look! eland’s bull!” brought us all to a stand. In the plain to our 
right a large animal was seen pounding away, kicking up the dust in clouds as 
he went. If he continued his present course, I saw that he would pass over 
the ridge on which we then were, and at about half a mile in front of us. 
Taking a look at my gun, therefore, to see that all was right, I let drop the 
spurs into my pony an oped forward. One of the Datel then called to 
me to stop, and, fearing | might be infringing some rule, I pulled up, but soon 
found that the Soon had been obliged to wait until their after-riders could 
bring up their guns; and it was to obtain @ fair start that they had de- 
tained me. 

In consequence of this delay we were all fully two hundred yards distant 
when the eland crossed the ridge and dashed down the steep slope on our left. 
He showed such a splendid pair of horns as he passed, that the Boers compared 
them to a koodoo’s. We were all obliged to dismount and lead our horses down 
the hill, although the antelope had rushed down like a cricket-ball. 

A party of nine Boers were now mounted, and started off in chase. There was 
a great deal of lee-way to be pulled up, and the country was also very much 
against us; the hill-sides were covered with large loose stones, and the valleys 
in many places were so soft and boggy that the horses sank knee-deep in the 
mud. As I was descending one of the slopes, I thought I could see the eland 
inclining a little to the right: instead, therefore, of going with the remaining 
Boers down the hill, I kept along the ridge, thereby saving several hills, and a 
long course, if the game held on to his new line of country. The long grass and 
loose stones were unfavourable for galloping, so 1 nursed my horse for a turn of 
speed over the flat that 1 could see in advance. 

I had lost sight of the eland for some time, and began to fear that I had been 
thrown out of the run altogether; but by still pursuing my line, I knew I 
should meet some of the party. After cantering about three miles farther, 
I had the pleasure of viewing the game “rising” an opposite hill not a quarter 
of a mile from me. 

The long stream of white foam blowing from his mouth, and the blue 
appearance that his coat had assumed, both indicated distress. My nag was 
unfortunately in fat condition, and had by this time begun “to ask for his 
mamma :” giving him a squeeze, I managed to hustle him along until I had re- 
duced my distance from the eland to about eighty yards, when, jumping off, I 
fired. The previous gallop and excitement caused my hand to shake, and I 
heard the harmless whistle of the bullet as it sped on its course. The eland 
made a leap and changed his direction, giving me a broadside shot ; I dropped 
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on my knee, and sent the second bullet into his shoulder ; he stumbled as the 
shot struck him, but still held tly on. Again mounting, and loading as J 
cantered, 1 kept in his wake, hoping to see him soon fall, as he was bleeding 
freely ; but he seemed to be rather invigorated by the loss of blood. 

One of the Boers, who had changed to his second horse, now passed me, and 
fring, placed a second bullet in the eland’s shoulder. The eland still trotted 
rapidly away, and both my horse and the Boer’s being completely blown, 
we could go no farther. We could see the wounded animal pass over a hill in 
our front, and apparently go directly down on the other side; we managed to 
lead our horses to the top where he had passed, and took a minute survey of the 
surrounding plains, but could discover no signs of our lost antelope, as the 
country was so much broken by clumps of trees and undulations. 

The other Dutchmen soon joined us, and blessed the eland in choice language 
for escaping and being such a hard runner. We all spread out along the ridges, 
to get if possible a view, as also to search for spoor; but the hard state of the 
ground prevented our doing anything by the latter means. 


The next day made amends, however, for this little disappointment. 
They came across a whole herd of elands, and, after several mischances, 
the captain secured two fine fat blue bulls. 

The Boers gave very interesting accounts of the enormous herds of 
game in the interior, corresponding with what we read of in the pages of 
more adventurous travellers. They acknowledged that a large herd of 
elands such as they had just seen was a fine sight, but said that the 
whole face of the country covered for miles with a densely-packed body 
of blesbok, bontebok, springbok, and wildebeest, was a still finer one. 
They said that in the great “ trek-boken,” or migrations of the spring- 
bok, the numbers were inconceivable ; that they destroyed all the grass, 
leaving the plain like a vast cattle-fold; that hundreds died from being 
in the rear and not getting anything to eat, while those in front were 
fat, but from this very cause became at last lazy, and gradually fell in 
the rear, to become thin in their turn, and again move to the front. 
These Boers had also adventures to relate which leave those of an amateur 
sportsman far in the background for exciting interest. The narrator of 
the following story was called Hendrick; he was a short, dark man, but 
had plenty of sinews, and a look of determination about the eye and lip 
which evidently showed that upon occasion he could make good his words 


by deeds : 


“When I was a youngster about seventeen, I was staying at the house of a 
neighbour, who had suffered from the visits of a leopard, which had killed 
nearly twenty chickens during two nights. No one at the house was much of a 
shot, and they did not like meddling with this fellow. Now, for reasons of my 
own, | wanted to shoot him.” 

“Tell the truth, Hendrick; you wanted to show the pretty Katrine you were 
a man,” said one of the party. 

“Well, I did wish it,” said Hendrick; ‘so I started one morning quite 
early, without telling any one what I was going to do; and mounting my pony, 
I rode to a kloof about four miles off, where I knew the chicken-killer would 
most probably be found. My gun was only a single-barrelled, but I did not eare 
much for that. 

“| went down the ravine on foot, and looked all about for spoor. When I 
had walked some distance in the kloof and amongst some trees, I found the re- 
mains of a buck partly eaten. I saw that it had been seized by the neck, and 
therefore knew that a leopard had killed it, a hyeena or wolf generally seizing by 
the flank. I looked carefully all round, but could see nothing of the leopard ; 
but at last I happened to look up in the trees, and there he was leaning over a 
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large branch and eyeing me most viciously. When he saw that I had discovered 
- him he sprung quickly to the ground, and darted away through the long grass. 
I had just time to fire at him as he went, and saw by the twist of his body that 
I had wounded him; but he jumped along like a cat, and as though not much 
damaged. I ran up the ravine to my horse, and galloped after the leopard, 
which I could see going along very fast. He was making for a much larger 
ravine, where some tall trees showed their tops above the banks. 

“ Leaving my horse outside, I went into the ravine on the spoor, which I had 
great difficulty in following, as the briers and wait-a-bit thorns were troublesome 
to push through. 

*“ After a little way I saw some blood, and could now get on better; my gun 
had a good charge of powder in it, and I held it ready for a shot, and felt that 
my knife was loose in the sheath. I did not much like the work, now I was 
really at it; but it would never do to go back and say I had not looked to see 
if my leopard were dead. 

“T sat still a little while to collect my pluck and listen for any sign: not dis- 
cerning any noise, ] moved on again. 

“When I was down nearly at the bottom of the ravine, I suddenly saw close 
to me the wounded leopard: he did not run away this time, but crouched down 
and spit at me like a spiteful cat, laying his ears back and showing his teeth. I 
fired straight at him at once, and must have hit him; but he still did not move 
for about an instant. Then with a bound he came close to me, and, just as I 
was drawing my knife, sprung on me, at the same time seizing the arm with 
which I tried to keep him off, and fixing his claws into my shoulders. The pain 
was so great that 1 shrieked out; but there was no one within five miles 
to help me, and I knew that I must fight the battle myself for my life. My 
right arm being free, I plunged my long knife into the brute’s stomach and 
ma him up to the chest, and gave him one or two digs behind the shoulder, 
which must have found his heart, as he suddenly relaxed his hold and fell down 
from me. The flesh on my thighs was badly torn, as he had fixed his hind-legs 
there and scratched me, as I have seen two kittens do to each other at play. 
This struggle was all over in a few seconds, but I had been knocked down, torn, 
and my arm broken during the time. 1 tried to get up, but felt giddy and 
queer, and fell back on the ground insensible. 

‘““When I again came to myself, and knew all that had happened, it was quite 
dark, and I found myself very cold. I tried to get up, but came again to the 
ground, from pain and weakness. I was in great agony, and felt dreadfully 
thirsty. A little stream ran down the kloof, and I could hear the water rippling 
along merrily within a few yards, and yet I could not move. I must have bled 
very much, as my legs were awfully torn as well as my shoulders, and my arm 
broken. I could not judge at all what time it was, as, where I lay, the trees 
prevented my getting much of a view of the stars, and there was no moon to 
judge by. 1 lay thinking whether I should live or die, and what my friends and 
Katrine would think had become of me. The only probable chance of any one 
coming to help me seemed to be that my pony would go home when he found I 
did not return to him. A Hottentot then might see him, think something was 
the matter, and perhaps spoor me to where I lay. I was hoping anxiously for 
daylight, as J would then try and load my gun, and fire some shots, which would 
probably be heard at a distance. I so frequently went away for a day or so and 
stopped at my brother’s, that I did not think the people at the hotse would be 
at all alarmed at my absence during the night. I thouglt over all that had 
happened to me, and could not blame myself for having been foolhardy, although 
I was unlucky, and ought to have killed the leopard dead at once. I never 
knew how it was that he escaped the second shot, for I aimed straight between 
the eyes, and rarely missed a steady shot. I felt certain that the leopard was 
dead—there was that satisfaction at least, and 1 hoped I should get credit for 
my courage. I was very anxious for the arrival of day, as I thought help 
might come then. I had several times tried to move, but the attempt had 
caused such pain in the wounds that I could not stir am inch. 1 thought I felt 
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close against my shoulder a movement of something or other crawling: I did 
not notice it at first; but once or twice | felt a slight pressure against my arm, 
which still had a little sensation left. I could not get up, so lay quiet, and did 
not worry myself about it. 

“ A long time seemed to pass before the daylight came; I lay almost fainting 
and stupid from the pain and cold, but at last determined to try and load my 
gun. J turned my head with difficulty, and looked down for my weapon and 
powder-horn. As I looked at my broken arm, which was lying uselessly beside 
me, I saw a great brown-looking thing lying over it. It was an instant or so 
before I knew what was there; but then I saw that it was the fat bloated body 
of a hideous puff-adder, lying close against me, evidently for the sake of the 
warmth. Why I did not shriek out 1 don’t know, but I never moved. This 
adder, then, was the thing that I had felt pressing against me for some time, and 
this poisonous reptile had been my companion for hours. 

“T kept my eyes on him, and could see a slight muscular motion in his body 
every now and then like breathing; the idea came across me that he was drink- 
ing the blood of my wounds, and had perhaps already bitten me. I felt that | 
must watch him, and could not look in any other direction ; I dared not attempt 
another trial to get up, as I might fall back on this brute, and get at once a 
dose of his poison, and be dead in an hour. At last the joyful sound of voices 
came upon my ear, and there was shouting; I dared not answer, lest the move- 
ment in doing so might enrage the adder. I had the fear that the people might 
not come down to look for me if they heard nothing, and might go on, leaving 
me to die where I was. I listened, and could hear people talking, but could 
not make out the words or to whom the voices belonged, but had no doubt that 
they were some people come in search of me. I at length was certain that, 
whoever it was, they were now spooring me up, and at last heard their steps 
come nearer, as they pushed the branches on one side. New hope seemed to 
come into my heart at these sounds, and I breathed more freely. 

“As the steps approached, the puff-adder moved; he raised his broad head, 
not quite two feet from me, and looked in the direction of the new comers; then 
dropping down, he glided away through the brushwood. I watched him retire, 
and saw the ieaeied ‘olen dead within a yard of me. But now that I was com- 

aratively safe, I could no longer bear my situation, and drawing in a long 

reath, 1 sent forth a loud cry. The people were immediately around me, and 
perceived what had happened, with the exception that the puff-adder had been 
my bedfellow. 

“The party consisted of my brother and three Hottentots. These men had 
informed him that they feared something had happened to me, from the fact of 
my pony returning alone in the evening. The ade party had spoored me from 
the first kloof to where I lay. The Hottentots, finding the blood-spoor of 
the wounded leopard, feared that I had attacked him again, and that he had 
killed me. 

“They carried me on the boughs of trees, which they fastened together with 
reims, and at last managed to convey me home. 

“I was three months before I could move out of my bed, and all my friends 
thought that I should die. 

“Look at my arm! look at my shoulder, where the leopard’s claws tore me ; 
the wounds were given thirteen years ago; see the scars even now!” Saying 
which he baréd his arm and shoulder, where the terrible marks were yet ap- 
parent. 

“When you come across a wounded leopard, you ‘pas-op’”’ (take care), was 
Hendrick’s moral. 


Captain Drayson expresses a very natural indignation at that class of 
persons to be met with in every land and in every society, who think 
that they raise themselves, or show that they have unlimited penetration, 
by trying to cast disbelief on the statements of others. He particularly 

udes to the doubts with which many stay-at-home critics received the 
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accounts o- by such men as Sir Cornwallis Harris and Gordon Cum- 
ming, and he evidently snorts at some such treatment as anticipated for 
himself. It will not, however, be from us; we would, as Captain Drayson 
says of himself, sooner be what is vulgarly called humbugged half a dozen 
times, by some man relating to us a falsehood after assuring us he was 
telling the truth, than we would be guilty of doubting a person’s veracity 
without good grounds for doing so. We cannot, then, conclude our 
notice of this highly interesting and very curious record of South African 
field sports without a hint, or rather a recommendation, given to “ used- 
up” individuals. It might also be beneficial to the disbelieving class of 
individuals above alluded to. 


The sports of Africa are excellent as remedies against attacks of ennui. Should 
any gentleman feel that he has finished everything in Europe, and is disposed 
for sport and excitement, let him at once give up white kids and patents, and 
take to skin shoes and leather breeches; lay out a couple of hundreds in rifles, 
saddles, and powder, and start for the wilds of South Africa. Thirty days to 
Australia is now talked about, therefore twenty to the Cape ought to be work 
easy enough. That man must be composed of strange stuff who does not find a 
new pleasure in stalking through tropical forests, well stocked with elephants 
and other large game; or in riding over plains sprinkled with thousands of mag- 
nificent antelopes; in dodging the charge of an angry rhinoceros; or escaping 
the rush of a troop of elephants. 

There will be the excitement of midnight hazard, for ivory is plentiful in 
Africa, although only in the rough at present, while lions’ teeth may be looked 
upon as the “bones,” and are nearly as fatal. And if the traveller is not wide 
awake, the lion will carry off the stakes to a certainty. 

A man who has passed through an African shooting campaign, will find that 
his health is improved; that he is better able to help himself, has a greater trust 
in his natural gifts, and that trifles cease to annoy him. He will return to 
England without having lost much of his taste for his native sports. He will 
enter fully into a five-and-thirty minutes’ run across a country at a pace that 
weeds the mob, or will take his quiet station near the rippling trout-stream, with 
just the same gusto as before his South-African tour. 

My parting advice to all sportsmen is—“ Try a shooting trip for a year in the 
bush, and on the plains of South Africa, the tfue fairy-land of sport.” 

Some discussion has arisen lately as to the comparative merits of 
Gordon Cumming and Jules Gérard ; such discussions, if carried on in a 
kindly spirit, are rather to be encouraged than otherwise. They pro- 
mote a generous rivalry in feats of skill and daring. Mr. Rice is fairl 
entitled to take his place in the same lists ; it is questionable, indeed, if 
he does not surpass both, for the tiger, especially when a man-eater, is a 
more active and ferocious animal than the lion, and decidedly a more 
formidable antagonist. Yet did Mr. Rice, eschewing the olden practice 
of sitting out of reach on an elephant’s back, never hesitate to hunt the 
Bengal tiger—the monarch of its race—with only a few natives as 
beaters or bearers of his extra rifles. It is true that to follow out such a 
plan with success it required some initiation, such as is only to be ac- 
quired by experience, and we will give an example as to how that 
experience was arrived at, his nearly first essay being also very nearly 
his last. 


We had not gone far when we suddenly met two travellers, who, to our sur- 
prise, began to call out loudly, and seemed much frightened. They declared 
they had just seen a large tiger lying down near the roadside, and pointed in 
the direction he had gone off. Hoping to get a distant shot at the brute, 1 
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quickly dismounted, and went after him. On going up toa large thick bush 
about sixty yards off, to my astonishment out jumped the tiger from the oppo- 
site side, and in a few bounds made across the dry bed of a river that was close 
by. Directly “ Wull” saw the tiger, which he doubtless mistook for some new 
sort of deer, he set off after him, giving tongue all the while, and me within 
two or three yards only of the teule’s heels. In vain I whistled and called back 
the dog, for presently we heard him, evidently baying the tiger among some 
igh reeds nt bushes on the opposite bank of the river. Suddenly, one of the 
s who had followed me oalled out that the tiger was coming back, and in- 
stantly ran off for his life in the surrounding hick iitade: I looked uP, and 
sure enough saw the tiger coming straight towards me, closely followed by the 


dog. 

The beast had nearly recrossed the river-bed in a few bounds, and was within 
thirty yards of me, when, without taking any particular aim, I pitched up the 
rifle and fired. Then, flinging down the empty gun, I dived among the dense 
thorn bushes, taking in my headlong flight the same road the Bheel had done 
before me ; for while jumping across some wide deep rocks I passed this man, 
and left him groaning at the bottom of the rocks down which he had fallen, 
having missed his footing. Being convinced that the wounded tiger was after 
us, I was uncharitable enough to feel extremely glad that 1 was not now the 
last and most likely to be caught by him. The Bheel soon, however, came 
limping up and rejoined the two travellers in whose charge the horse had been 
left. While assuring them all that I was certain the tiger was hit, for he threw 
up his head in the air on my firmg, we heard a crashing and panting noise among 
the bushes; this caused us all to instantly again take to our heels, but the 
panic was soon over on some one calling out that it was only the dog. After 
debating some time, the two Bheels agreed to return with me to recover my 
rifle; and very cautiously we went, half expecting to meet the tiger at every 
step. At length I found, and quickly reloaded the rifle; and was about to re- 
turn, when the thought occurred to me to see if there was any blood about the 
spot where I fired at the tiger. Scarcely had we gone half a dozen paces, when, 
to my great astonishment and delight, I saw the tiger lying quite dead. He had 
been killed by the merest accident; the bullet, without entering his skull, had 

razed the extreme top of it, leaving a long wound, more like a cut from an axe 
than a ball. This tiger measured eleven feet six inches, and was very stout. 
With the assistance of some men, who quickly came from a neighbouring village 
on hearing the news, we carried Ifim to my tent, close at hand. 

Strange to tell, my old horse did not show the slightest signs of fear on being 
taken up to the dead tiger, but coolly smelt him over, though but just killed, 
and quite warm. The men all agreed that the tiger must have heard my horse’s 
steps, and was no doubt lying in wait for him, but was luckily disturbed by the 
shouts of the two travellers. The dog “ Wull,” by his loud barking, had evi- 
dently confused and turned back the tiger on us. For years afterwards, until it 
was quite worn out, 1 used his skin as a cover for my bed—sleeping on, instead 
of inside it, as so easily might have been the case but for such a wonderfully 
lucky shot. 

The number of tigers that were to be met with in the district shot 
over by Mr. Rice and his companions is remarkable, the more especially 
when we consider its comparatively populous and cultivated character. 
Scarcely a likely bit of cover or jungle was beat but one or more of these 
fierce animals were met with. This is owing to various causes: the 
difficulties the natives experience with their indifferent arms in killing 
them, and the danger of the attempt; they entertain a superstitious 
idea also, that if merely wounded, the tiger or his relations will revenge 
himself either on them or their cattle; and lastly, many sects consider 
the tiger rather as a sacred beast than otherwise, and only wish to have 

them destroyed in the event of their turning “ man-eaters”—a breach of 
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faith towards their worshippers not to be pardoned. The petty chief- 
tains of the country turn out sometimes with a tremendous retinue to 
shoot a tiger that may have made itself disagreeable to the neighbour- 
hood, when stands are erected at a perfectly ridiculous height for safety’s 
sake, and upon which they perch cease hog armed with double guns 
and matchlocks, the men beating the jungle with great noise and driving 
the tiger towards them, when he mostly bounds roaring past, little in- 
commoded by the shots fired at him, although declared to have gone 
away “riddled with balls.” Occasionally they do manage to kill the 
tiger, but rarely does it die unrevenged. At least one man to be killed, 
or two or three severely “ mauled,” appeared to be the rule, instead of 
the exception, at each day’s sport. 

The favourite retreats of the tiger are patches of evergreen willow, 
which only grows where there is plenty of water, Te in long strips, 
like small islands in the bed of large rivers, as well as along the banks, 
thick, shady, and moist, forming a cool retreat during the heat of the 
day. Deer, hares, partridges (both grey and painted), and peacocks 
abound in the same cover, and are sometimes started in swarms. The 
peacock is an invaluable guide to the hunter, from the peculiar note of 
alarm it invariably utters if there is tiger or panther, or even wild cat, 
moving in the cover. Rarely, and then seemingly only by mistake, does 
a peacock sound the alarm if merely a bear or any number of hog or 
deer should be rushing through the bushes, crashing down all before 
them. Precisely in the same manner the hunter has a most valuable 
friend in the common monkey of the country, troops of which abound in 
every forest or jungle. In the province of Guzerat they infest the 
largest cities as well as every village. Being everywhere considered 
sacred, they are never molested, and consequently they lead a very com- 
fortable life, having no enemies to fear but in the woods, where, accord- 
ing to the Bheels’ account, panthers and the large rock snake, or boa, are 
in the habit of preying upon them at night by climbing the high trees 
on which they mostly roost. Crows, also, and the common plover or 
peewit, will sometimes give notice that a tiger is attempting to sneak off 
by their incessant calling, but they are not to be depended upon. In the 
same manner sambur or deer will “bark” or utter a loud kind of 
bellow on being disturbed by the sight of either a wild beast or man 
moving near them. Lastly, the tiger’s presence is but too well known 
by the familiar yell of the “kole balloo,” an aged, mangy, worn-out 
jackal, that has either left or been expelled his pack, and is obliged to 
devote himself to the service of some tiger, but it is at night mostly that 
its hideous voice is heard. 

Whilst Mr. Rice was at “Jaat,’”’ a place where a good deal of iron is 
manufactured, which is dug out of numerous pits in the neighbourhood, 
a tiger carried off a young man close to the town, while driving home his 
cattle. This tiger had been long known there as a ‘‘ noted man-eater,” 
and had killed many people, hiding himself during the day in deep 
unused iron pits, and only coming out in the evening to je for prey. 
Having at a subsequent period obtained the co-operation of a friend— 
Lieutenant Littlk—a hunt was organised against this Jaat man-eater. 
This was the more readily accomplished, as it had just carried off an un- 
fortunate woman while she was cutting grass in company with several 
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other people on a small hill close to the town. A large crowd of men, 
excited by the beast’s ferocity, volunteered to assist in its extirpation. 
This was not, however, so easily accomplished. They found the body of 
the woman at the mouth of the pit, and the natives having carried it 
away, refused to help in smoking out the tiger. 

he next year, being once again at Jaat, they collected as many men 
as possible overnight, intending to have another try for their old enemy 
the “ man-eater,” who was still the terror of the neighbourhood. 


Our plan was by starting at the first break of day to see if we could not cut 
off the tigress before it returned from its night foraging wanderings over the 
adjacent plain to lie up for the remainder of the day in its stronghold among the 
disused iron pits. The idea and chase seemed highly popular, for many men at 
once agreed to accompany us ; so we betook ourselves to the iron pits, and then 
directed the men to spread themselves out over a large extent of ground, and 
commence beating towards our position from a long distance. At this cool time 
of the morning there was no danger in thus separating the beaters, for.we knew 
the tigress, if out in the plain at all, would at once make direct for its den on 
hearing the slightest noise. Our calculations were well founded, for scarcely 
had we heard the first faint noise of the drums and pistol-shots, when to our in- 
conceivable joy we saw from a long way off the tigress making direct for our 
post. We allowed her to come at a long trot close on within about ten yards, 
when both our rifles simultaneously discharged dropped her. Two other shots 
made the kill secure. Great was the excitement of the people on hearing of our 
good luck, men at once ran off with the news, and the whole populace turned 
out to meet us on our return with the body, which was oie in triumph on 
small trees, hastily cut down for the purpose, through the town to our tent. 
Here we were met, as in this part of the country seems usual, by a bevy of 
females, the youngest and fairest of whom advanced and presented us with 
bunches of gay flowers, while the rest continued loudly singing some poetry in 
praise of all tiger-killers, generally recited on these occasions. Altogether a 
very pretty custom, quite dramatic! We got back to our tent about an hour 
after sunrise. 


The vitality of a tiger is very remarkable. Many instances are related 
of the quantity of ammunition that he will carry away, even although it 
may be to die in some distant jungle. Our sportsmen had several of their 
native followers hurt during their campaigns against tigers, nor is it to 
be imagined that they got off altogether scot free themselves. In the 
spring of 1832, Mr. Rice started,.in company with Cornet Elliot, of the 
Ist Bombay Lancers, to hunt in the neighbourhood of Panghur, whence 
they moved to Rajghur. 


The morning of the 21st of March was passed in cleaning our guns, that had 
become rusty from yesterday’s rain; but by noon having assembled thirty-eight 
Bheels, we set out to beat a ravine two miles off. This placed proved blank, so 
we walked across to another cover, called “‘ Bunda,” three miles distant. This 
did not appear at all a likely-looking piece of ground to hold tigers: however, 
we agreed to beat it, expecting merely to perhaps find sambur. Here we had a 
serious adventure. 

To enable us to overlook the high grass around, we both got up a small thorn- 
tree with our guns. Scarcely had the beaters commenced making their usual 
noise, when a fine tiger appeared, to our great delight, slowly walking straight 
towards us. We silently agreed to let it come on within a few yards of our post 
before firing, when, much to our annoyance, a man who had climbed up a figh 
tree a little distance beyond our position called out most unnecessarily to warn 
us of the tiger’s approach, thinking we had not observed it. This noise at once 
caused the tiger to stop and stare round for a moment, when it bounded off at a 
good pace in an opposite direction. We instantly fired our double rifles and 
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one gun-barrel at the brute, and well knew our shots had told by its loud growls ; 
but it was out of sight in the thick jungle around before we could obtain other 
shots. Those we did fire were very uncertain and hurried, and at a much greater 
distance than would have been the case had not this tiger been so unluckily dis- 
turbed from its course towards our tree. We waited to allow the men to finish 
beating the cover, and soon heard some pea-fowl calling. Directly afterwards a 
small tiger made its appearance, and was rolled over with a single ball; but on 
the Bheels coming up, we could nowhere find this cub, for it had managed to 
crawl off unseen and hide itself in the long grass, where it was found dead two 
days after. 

We did not like to waste our time looking for it long, as the evening was 
coming on, so at once began following up the prints and blood of the big wounded 
tiger. These we took, with some little difficulty, through a dense patch of thorn- 
bushes and high grass, for about three hundred yards, keeping all the men well 
together in a body while we led the way. Presently we came out of this thick 
jungle on an open space, but here all traces of the tiger oe ceased. 

lacing a man from time to time up the low trees we passed, to look out all 
round, Elliot and myself advanced a few paces in front of the men, to more 
minutely examine the ground for the tracks, before they should be obliterated 
or trampled over by the feet of so many persons following us. While thus en- 
gaged in carefully endeavouring to recover the lost tracks of this wounded tiger, 
we were startled by a loud roar from a small ditch a few paces on our right. At 
this time Elliot was stooping down about twenty yards on my left, busily em- 
ployed in looking for prints. The roar was instantly followed by the tiger, that 
came charging down at great speed straight for me. I had barely time to fire 
both barrels of my rifle, at only two or three paces’ distance, into her chest, when 
these shots, or the smoke, caused the beast to swerve past me and make 
straight for Elliot, whom she at once sprang on, literally before he had time to 
get his rifle ready. ‘lhe next moment i saw him falling backwards under the 
tigress, which was growling and roaring over him fearfully. My “shikarrees,” 
with admirable coolness and presence of mind, quickly handed me spare loaded 

. L instantly fired two more shots at the beast’s shoulder, as she stood over 
poor Elliot, but these wounds had little effect, for she at once commenced drag- 
ging kim backwards, by the upper part of his left arm, which she had seized in 

er jaws, down a gentle slope, towards the ditch in which she had at first been 
lying hid. The ground was very uneven, and covered with broken pieces of 
rock, so I greatly feared to again fire at this tigress lest my friend should be hit 
instead ; for as his face was touching her head, no steady shot could be had at 
her brain, as she bumped him over these rough stones. Elliot had fainted while 
the tigress was thus carrying him off. She continued growling all the time, and 
looked full at us as the rest of the men, and I followed at about eight paces’ dis- 
tance, watching to get a clear shot at her head (for it would have been useless to 
have fired at any other part). At last, after aiming two or three times in vain, 
there was a chance, when my ball luckily struck her on the top of the skull, 
whereupon she at once dropped poor Elliot, and rolled over dead on the top of 
his body, bringing her paw down on his chest. I quickly gave her the other 
barrel, and then ran in with the rest of the Bheels, and pulled out Elliot by his 
legs from under the tigress. 

‘hile she was thus walking him off, the men were greatly excited. On the 
tigress first charging there was, as usual, a general move backwards for a step, 
whereby many were upset; but they immediately followed in a body, and much 
wished me to let them bravely attack the tigress with what arms they had, such 
as swords, spears, iron-pointed clubs, axes, and bows—especially Elliot’s own 
servant, who, with the best intentions of frightening off the tigress, discharged 
several guns in the air, regardless of direction, firing them from his hip in the 
most alarming manner, and loudly protesting that his master was killed; which 
really did seem likely enough, for he was covered with blood. 

On our lifting him up, Elliot was quite sensible, and asked for water. He 
was quickly supplied with a long drink from the “chagul,” or leathern bag to 
hold water, which we invariably carried with us out hunting. His arm, which 
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was frightfully bitten, was at once bound up in a long turban, while the men 
busied themselves in cutting down small trees, from which, with the help of a 
contribution of turbans, waist-cloths, and slight green boughs, we formed 
a sort of litter, and then started for “ Rajghur,” about two and a half miles 
distant, through the jungle, followed by the rest of the men carrying the dead 
> which was a very stout fine beast. 
jot, on being first seized, had a narrow escape from a blow she had aimed at 
him with her paw, which he fortunately ded off with his uplifted rifle. The 
stock of the fle was marked with her claws, while the triggers and guard were 
knocked completely flat on one side, so that the gun was useless until repaired. 
The tigress only dragged him about twenty or thirty yards, and the whole 
“ scrimmage” was over in two or three minutes. From lying hid so close in the 
deep ditch, which was covered with long grass, the man placed on the look-out 
up the tree had failed to observe her, which he must have done had the ground 
been level. While following up this wounded tigress we several times observed 
a “kole balloo,” or old jackal, that trotted on a few score paces in our front. 

On reaching our tent at “ Rajghur,” my servant was at once started ona 
pony for camp, about thirty-two miles off, with orders to ride as fast as he could, 
so that a “doolee” (a sort of palanquin or litter, for the use of the sick or 
wounded of an army) might be sent out to help bring home poor Elliot, who was 
now in great pain. While we set out directly for “Jaat,” the nearest town 
where there was any chance of getting fresh men to carry the cot on which Elliot 
was now borne on the shoulders of about a dozen Bheels. The road was very 
hilly and uneven, passing over broken stony ground, and we could only go at a 
slow pace. The night, too, was very dark, with much rain, so that after travel- 
ling all night long, we were still sixteen miles from camp when daylight broke, 
having been delayed a good deal with getting relays of bearers, guides, and 
torches, at the different villages on our road. About seven miles from camp we 
met the “ doole,” when I wished Elliot good-by, to return to my sport, as 1 could 
no longer be of any use to him. 

The sportsman, it is to be remarked, has but little fear of starving in 
the woods of Central India. Besides deer of all sorts, hog, hares, par- 
tridges, jungle-fowl, peacocks, and pigeons abound. Luxuries even were 
to be had, for scarcely a day passed but what a honeycomb was found by 
the beaters, and presented to them. Shooting large fresh-water fish, 
called murrel, said to be a species of carp, was also a not uncommon 
event. These resources were the more valuable in the case of Mr. Rice 
and his friends and followers, as the natives often refused to furnish any 
sort of supplies, or would they even sell any at high prices ; “ solely,” Mr. 
Rice writes, “from motives of opposition or disinclination to oblige, for 
which we were puzzled to account.” When we consider that Neemuch 
was one of the first places to set the example of revolt, it would appear 
that a feeling existed there at that time which amounted to a great deal 
more than a disinclination to oblige. Already at that time there were 
not only dacoits or marauders abroad, who attacked the party near the 
fort of Ruttenghur, but Mr. Rice was actually robbed of his guns at a 
village called Gidwarra. He explained away the robbery as the instiga- 
tion of some more influential individual, who disapproved of their visiting 
that neighbourhood for sporting purposes. Strange blindness to a smoul- 
dering hostility ready to burst into the flames of rebellion ! 

And does “‘ Merrie England” afford no sports or pastimes? Lord 
William Lennox will, if any one doubts it, soon satisfy him to the contrary. 
Old England has its sports, which, if not quite so exciting as dodging 
elephants, coursing elands, or shooting tigers, are much more desirable 
in a sanitary point of view, and decidedly so in as far as respect for the 


safety of the person is concerned. If there is no great game, still great 
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displays are not wanting, and the Queen’s stag-hounds are appropriatel 
ikobeed by a shan to Diana—one es oldest and saieh distin. 

ished huntresses on record—not to mention Acteon, Adonis, and 
Saron |! Lord William has, however, in his classical enthusiasm, over- 
looked the fact that Nimrod and his Assyrians anticipated his mytholo- 
gical dramatis persone. The adventures of a hare, the autobiography 
of a fox, and the life of a pheasant, give our noble author an opportunity, 
of which he has skilfully and pleasantly availed himself, to describe 
habits of life and the dangers to which these poor animals (which in an 
over-populated country like this seem born to persecution) are exposed. 
A chapter on the Shooting Season also affords opportunities for many 
useful practical hints. Take the following : 


The old adage, that “doctors disagree,” need not exclusively be applied to 
the Aisculapian profession, for there is no subject upon which there is more dif- 
ference of opinion than among sportsmen, especially upon the merits of gun- 
makers. You hear one declare that Manton 1s the only man that can turn out 
a perfect piece of ordnance ; another tells you that the Lancasterian system is 
the best ; a third contends that Purdey ; a fourth Egg; a fifth for Moore; and 
last, not least, Westley Richards has a list of patrons second to none in quantity 
and quality, with a legion of others “‘too numerous,” as the newspaper says, 
“for this advertisement.” The late James Smith immortalised two of the above 
in an epigram which runs as follows : 


“Two of a trade can ne’er agree ; 
Each worries each, if = 
In Manton and in Egg we see 
This proverb proved no fable. 
Both famed for guns, whose loud report 
Confirms the fact I’m broaching— 
Manton’s the best for lawful sport : 
But Zyq’s are best for Poaching !” 
To prove the quickness of this talented author of the “ Rejected Addresses,” 
I will mention the circumstance as it occurred. I was dining in company with 
James Smith, when some one asked him, “ Whose are the best guns?” He 
responded, “‘ As I know nothing about shooting, and never sho¢ anything in m 
life except London-bridge, you must give me the names.” They were repea 
and almost every man called for some punning remark, sotto voce—‘‘ Nock !— 
Knock ’em down? No. Lancaster !—Red-deer—Red-roes, or rose? No. 
Moore !—the moors. No. Egg?—oh! I have it—eggs for poaching!” He 
then called for a pen and ink, and off-hand wrote the eight pointed lines I have 
uoted. 
: During a tolerably long sporting career, 1 have shot with guns of almost all 
the above-mentioned makers, aad bas never had occasion to find fault with any 
of them: to select one, then, would be invidious. I will therefore content my- 
self with saying that if (as the phrase goes) money is no object, the purchaser 
cannot go wrong; but if economy is studied, I should strongly recommend a 
visit to the armoury of Mr. Bishop, Bond-street, sole agent to Westley Richards, 
of Birmingham, where, for the moderate sum of thirty-five pounds, ready money, 
as first-rate an article as can be manufactured will be delivered. The Iollowing 
is the bill of costs: 
“ Best double gun, in case complete, and leather cover. . £35 
Plain do. do. do. . ; ° ° . . £25” 
Manton’s Lancaster’s, Moore’s, Egg’s, and Purdey’s figures are somewhat 
higher, as the “little account” will show. 


It is a well known’custom to reward the keepers, where permission is 


given to shoot over a property, with a gratuity ; and it appears that this 
practice admits of a variety of applications. Witness the following : 
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Some few years ago, a i peer of the realm, since gathered to his ancestors, 
adopted a very “artful dodge.” It was generally remarked that the individual 
in question universally got the best place out shooting ; and the surprise of his 
brother sportsmen was greatly increased as, durin “the time they were quietly 
placing some golden token of their gratitude in the hands of the keepers, the 
noble lord simply confined himself to a saccharine smile and a most gracious 
acknowledgment. Now, according to the old, but somewhat homely proverb, 
that “fair words butter no parsnips,” the mystery was for a length of time un- 
solved; but at length, through the prying propensities of a friend, it was dis- 
covered that the titled sportsman always sou tt a quiet opportunity of seeing 
and feeing the parties in question defore the day’s shooting commenced, accom- 
panying his liberal donation with a remark that the same system would be con- 
tinued during the season upon every like occasion. “The bird-in-the-hand” 
plan worked marvels with the keepers, and produced the beneficial result to the 
“‘ wide-awake” giver we have above recorded. 


The red grouse, which we are duly and carefully informed was made 
honourable mention of by Aristophanes, Aristotle, and Alexander the 
Myndian, is deemed such a luxury by some, that the period at which it 
can be legally shot is anticipated in the kitchen, and an anecdote is related 
in connexion with the circumstance which deserves especial mention : 


During the palmy days of Crockford’s Club in St. James’s-street, when the 
culi department was under the direction of that immortal chef, Louis 
Eustache Ude, a truly popular Scotch nobleman, since taken away by death, 
dined in the coffee-room about the first week in August; and, among other 
delicacies, a young grouse was served. To a “canny Scot” and a sportsman, 
such an open defiance of the game-laws was intolerable ; the bird was sent away, 
and the cordon bleu was compelled to make his appearance at the police-court the 
next morning, to answer the charge of the Mar uis of , for having thus 
forestalled the 12th. A suitable admonition from the magistrate, and a small fine 
for this, the first (proved) offence, was the result. Upon the same day the noble 
lord again dined at the club; and, on thoroughly scrutinising the bill of fare, 
found that the illegal luxury had been erased from it. As he was about to sit 
down, a friend came in, and proposed joining tables. This was agreed to; and 
orders were given to the waiter to serve the two dinners together. A very careful 
observer might have perceived that something untoward had occurred, from the 
anxiety of the attendant, himself a Frenchman, and his master, Louis le Grand. 
The soup and fish were removed, and two entrées were placed on the board. “I 
have pre oe a supréme de volaille,” said the marquis; “ And I,” responded his 
companion, “am about to try a dish I never heard of before. I forget its name. 
Waiter, bring me the bill of fare!” The covers were taken off, and the olfac- 
tory senses of the northern laird soon told him the nature of the dish. ‘“ Why, 
it’s a salmi of grouse!” he shouted, with an exclamation that his friend the 
magistrate would have fined him five shillings for in the morning. “It’s not 
down in the bill of fare; let me see.” The fatal paper was headed to him by 
the terrified Ude, who now approached the table. ‘“ Why, what’s this?” said 
the marquis—“salmi de fruit défendu.” The chef was silent, looked unutter- 
able things, and merely shrugged up his shoulders. 





Here is also a characteristic anecdote of yachting. The Royal Yacht 
Squadron were about to proceed to sea for a cruise, to land upon the 
Hampshire coast for a pic-nic : 

The yachts, under the command of the gallant and noble commodore, were to 
leave their moorings at a given signal, and by twelve o’clock every vessel was 
awaiting orders. The decks of each were crowded with fair ladies ; and the 
weather being propitious, all were anxious to take advantage of it in the cruise 
to the Needles. Great preparation was going on, especially on board the com- 
modore’s yacht, when its public-spirited owner ascertained that one of his pas- 
sengers, the late truly-open-hearted and popular Lord A ¥——, was absent. 
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“ Make a signal to the club-house, asking if his lordship is coming,” exclaimed 
the commodore. 

In a few seconds the signal was made. “ What is the reply?” Here a young, 
fashionable landsman drawled out, “ Oh, let me have the book ; I'll find it out.” 
The book was handed over, and the exquisite, taking out a Vienna opera-glass, 
looked to the shore. After a considerable delay in adjusting the glass and turn- 
ing over the leaves of the book, during which process some loose memoranda of 
private signals were wafted overboard, the “man about town” exclaimed, “ I’ve 
got it.” “What is it?” asked many who were getting tired at the delay. 
“ Lord A—— says, ‘ No go.’?” This unusual reply, repeated in a most extra- 
ordinary tone, created a loud laugh, which was shortly suppressed, and the cap- 
tain explained that the signal-officer was so far right: 3174 and 3259 had been 
made—the former meaning no, not, nothing, and the latter, go, going, gone ; 
but that, instead of “ No, go,” the reply meant, “ Not going.” The party pro- 
ceeded to their cruise, and the self-appointed signal-lieutenant, who Dad made 
an absurd mistake, was rated not a little for his gaucherie upon the occasion. 


Lord William Lennox makes a sensible observation when, a propos of 
salmon-fishing, he recommends a beginner to place himself under the 
guidance of some old fisherman, whether in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
or Wales, and he will learn more in a few dye b the river-side than he 
would in months’ over the library fire, with all the ‘ Salmonias” in the 
world before him. But we are surprised at his admitting, without a com- 
ment upon its absurdity, the assertion of a French author, that certain 
salmon, by having silver and gold rings run through their tails, were the 
means of discovering the passage of the Caspian Sea into the Black Sea 
and the Gulf of Persia! So curious a discovery ought to have been com- 
municated to that august body—the Royal Geographical Society —whose 
members have not thought it beneath their dignity to féter the literary 
lion-hunter— Monsieur Jules Gérard. 

The unfortunate revolution in the manners and habits of John Bull, 
brought about by the introduction of the “foreign knife” in the place of 
the more manly and national system of assault or of self-defence, is justly 
condemned, and the following is told in illustration of the advantages to 
be derived from the fair and honourable practice of pugilism : 


“ When on the subject of boxing, Sir Maurice Berkeley instanced a curious 
but powerful example of its imparting highly honourable and generous feelings 
to minds, if naturally not frequently impressed by them, whilst serving as a 
midshipman in the Blanche frigate, in the West Indies. The Blanche had an 
engagement with an enemy who would not strike her colours until she was 
boarded. Amongst her complement of marines was a private who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the British ring. Whilst boarding the enemy he became 
opposed to a man who had nothing in his hand wherewith to defend himself. 

e marine—at this time wounded by a shot in his leg—observing this, threw 
down his cutlass, and vanquished his opponent by a blow of his fist on his 
head!” Nimrod then concludes the fr rae with the following short remark : 
“I am equally an advocate of all manly diversions, being aware that they have 
poets contributed to the honour and credit of my country, and she will rue the 

y when they shall be supplanted by those of a Siuclons and demoralising cha- 
racter.” 


We would willingly conclude our notice of Lord William Lennox’s 
pleasant sketches of Merrie England by the description of an Epping 
Hunt, as that great event came off some forty years ago, “in the days 
of my hot youth, when George the Third was king ;” but the fun, the 
life, and the absurdity of the thing are narrated at too great length for 
our purposes. We must refer our readers to the book itself. 
















































A ROMANCE OF THE LANDES. 


M. Epmonp Asovr has chosen, for the subject of a new novel, a part 
of France from which the book-writing swarm of travellers has hitherto 
kept aloof, through sheer despair of being able to evoke any interest 
from such dull, monotonous landes as those which commence in the vici- 
nity of Bordeaux. M. About, however, has succeeded in producing a 
most amusing and really interesting novel out of apparently the most 
simple incidents. The story, in short, relates to a mere peasant boy and 
girl, and reads for all the world like one of those charming Black Forest 
idyls with which Auerbach occasionally and ever opportunely favours us. 

It was quite by accident that our author made the acquaintance of 
Maitre Pierre, the hero of his romance. Business calling him to Grenoble, 
he proceeded vid Bordeaux, instead of selecting the shorter route by 
Lyons. A delay of a week, occasioned by a miscalculation, enabled him 
to meet Maitre Pierre, who was to serve as his guide, philosopher, and 
friend through the landes of the Gironde. Still, we think he treated 
Bordeaux rather scurvily in wishing to run away from it so soon, if it be 
like the description he gives of it. 


Bordeaux is five miles long, and has 150,000 inhabitants; plenty of room, 
then, for few people. But the entire population does not breathe at its ease. 
If the grass be growing in the streets and squares of the new town, there is 
some stifling felt in the old districts. The Jews, chapmen, brokers, and marine- 
store men live in a dirty and unhealthy hive; and their shops form no straight 
line along the narrow and unpaved streets. You may still see a quantity of 
those paunchy, hunchbacked, and decrepit houses which form the delight of 
romantic archeology, and you need only go to Bordeaux to form an accurate 
idea of old Paris. In the new town, all is vast, rectilinear, and monumental! : 
the streets, squares, avenues, esplanades, and buildings rival the splendour of 
what we are taught to admire in Paris. The Grand Théatre, containing only 
1200 persons, has the imposing aspect of a Colosseum, and a staircase which 
might be transferred with advantage to our Opera. The cafés are truly monu- 
ments, and I saw a bathing establishment which bore strong resemblance to a 
necropolis. All this grandeur dates from Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 


But since these buildings were erected, Bordeaux has been in a state 
of quasi-stagnation. She has allowed rival cities to outstrip her in the 
race for commerce, and Havre has quite taken her place. Still, with all 
such drawbacks, it is a very pleasant citv, and the Bordelais excel in the 
fabrication of wines. The wine-factors do not announce their trade like 
those simple manufacturers of Cette, who write on their signboard, 
“ Manufactory of Madeira and Swiss Absinthe ;” still it is asserted that 
the heavy wines of the Charente come to Bordeaux to receive a baptism 
which quadruples their value. They are resold with another brand to 
the owner who supplied them, and thus Bordeaux gains by its travels. 
But it is not solely as a commercial city that we should regard Bordeaux; 
it is also a city for amusement. The managers of the theatre are ruined 
at Rouen, and make a fortune at Bordeaux. It is a question of climate, 
above all of race. The population of Bordeaux is one of the prettiest 
specimens of the French nation. The women possess more expression 
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than freshness, but with good eyes, good hair, and white teeth, a woman 
cannot but look well. The men have a sharp look, a lively mind, and 
brilliancy of language. They like to dress themselves, show themselves, 
and then indulge a little. They pay but slight attention to literature, 
excepting the dramatic branch, and the arts are matters of indifference 
when you have excepted music. Comedy attracts them less than the 

the opera less than the ballet. The reg they prefer are not 
the most elevated but the most lively. All this M. About was enabled 
to discover in a single day, for, as he says, you have soon seen everything 
in a country where you know no one. He was on the point of packing 
up, to seek fresh fields and pastures new, when he stumbled against a 
friend, who suggested the Landes as a pleasant place to spend a week in. 
The reason was expressed in the following words : 

You do not know that you are in the most curious of French departments. 
We possess, to the north of the Gironde, ground of marvellous fertility, where 
millions are picked up in baskets. To the south, it is a sandy desert, where 
the men walk on stilts, where the phenomena of the mirage may be seen as on 
the Sahara; where men go out fishing for ducks, and where the bull and wild 
horse were recently hunted. You may see there moving mountains, villages 
buried beneath the sand, marshes that produce the plague, and ponds where the 
tempest is more terrible than on the open sea. Is not all that worth putting 
oneself out of the way for? Besides, the lande commences at the gates of Bor- 
deaux, and you can traverse it in three or four days. Lastly, you must know 
there. is no other country so much in the fashion just now. ‘This poor land, 
abandoned for a long time as an incurable patient, has found pong There 
is not a soul in the department who does not occupy himself with the landes. 
Everybody writes a pamphlet about them; engineers, merchants, proprietors, 
and, of course, the journalists, nib their best pen to give their opinion. It is a 
consultation in which everybody talks at once, and still they will soon come to 
an understanding. ‘The great capitalists are attracted by the rumour ; the most 
uncultivated land is rising in value; there is no longer a want of purchasers, 
but of sellers. You will be asked about the Landes in Paris, be assured, and 
just think how you would be regarded, were you reduced to confess your igno- 
rance or indifference. 

These solid reasons induced M. About to devote a week to the Landes, 
and all he wanted was a companion. But his friend reassured him; he 
would be scarcely fifteen miles from Bordeaux ere he would be joined by 
Maitre Pierre, the wonder of the Landes. He could do everything, and 
knew everything, save reading and writing. ‘Till he attained the age 
of twenty, the lande was the object of his adoration, and draining a 
horror to him, but since then a change had taken place in his views. He 
had now become an enthusiast ; he rushed about on his stilts, knoeking 
at every door, advising the laborious, scolding the idlers, lending his arms 
to one, his experience to others, and, above all, watching the arrival of 
visitors, whom he could take by the collar and convert to his system. In 
short, so excellent was his plan, and so certain of eventual success, that 
M. About’s friend predicted that he would inevitably make a large for- 
tune ; in which case, he would probably buy pocket-handkerchiefs and 
other vanities, of which he had not yet comprehended the use. ~p 
too, he would then marry Marinette; but who that young lady was de- 
mands a separate paragraph. 

Marinette (replies our author’s friend) is a pretty girl, and a great problem, 
She makes the hearts of two departments palpitate, and it only depended on her- 
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self to marry a gentleman; but she remains faithful to Maitre Pierre. He saved 
her life ; while she has converted him to civilisation, as Queen Clothilda did the 
sanguinary Clovis. Still, she is neither his sister, nor his daughter, nor his wife, 
ay 2 mistress—she is his shadow, if you please. Their stilts are of the same 
length, and they always move at the same pace: that is to say, they can keep up 
with a trotting-horse. For nearly twelve — they have lived together night 
and day without a single word of scandal. When the red cap is seen to pass you 
may be sure the yellow foulard is not far off. You can never meet them separate. 

After a lengthened search, reminding M. About of the celebrated 
chasse au chastre, that gentleman went to bed in the firm persuasion 
that Maitre Pierre was a mockery, delusion, and a snare. The next 
morning, however, removed those notions, for the * King of the Landes,” 
as he termed himself, appeared in his bedroom. Before long, our author 
started on his tour of inspection, accompanied by Marinette, who fully 
realised the accounts of her beauty he had heard. On the road, Maitre 
Pierre gives him a first practical lesson in the constitution of the Landes, 
the primeval curse of which appears to be a layer of sand adhered toge- 
ther by some vegetable compost, and impenetrable by water. It is gene- 
rically known by the name of altos, and is found at a depth of about two 
feet from the surface. This unfortunate stratum is the cause of all the 
misery existing on the Landes; for a district thus paved is like a flower- 
pot in which no hole has been made. The water accumulates upon it, 
and as it rains here for half the year, the roots take a prolongated foot- 
bath which kills them. The earth is saturated with water during the 
whole of the winter; and as the surface is flat, or nearly so, the Landes 
become an impracticable marsh until the return of fine weather. When 
the summer comes, the mass of water in evaporation poisons the country. 
Hence, every degree of fever is known in the Landes, excepting the 
yellow. With this explanation, M. About was permitted to begin his 
voyage of discovery. 

Once on board the vessel which Pierre had christened L’ Avenir, and 
in which Marinette managed the rudder like an old salt, our author had 
time to inquire into the personal history of his new friend. He found 
that Pierre had been deposited when an infant at the door of the doctor 
of the commune of Bulos. When five years of age, the doctor took 
him to his ostensible father, with whom - was left to be educated as a 
shepherd. Before long, the lad had become a practised poacher, so far 
as wiring was concerned, and the father had no hesitation in regaling 
himself on the hares and partridges his son brought home, for, poor fel- 
low, his sergeant’s pension did not go far to keep the pot boiling. 
During the sergeant’s lifetime he treated his son as a shepherd, and not 
as a son, paying him wages regularly. These Pierre had saved up for 
the purpose of buying a gun, when, fortunately for his money, his father 
died opportunely, leaving him a magnificent double-barrel and a few 
acres of land and marsh, producing some twenty crowns a year. From 
this time Pierre determined to live on the proceeds of the chase. And 
here the narrative was broken off by their arrival at their quarters, where 
breakfast was awaiting them, and Marinette, in telling her simple his- 
tory, made our author acquainted with another scourge of the Landes. 

The year had been hard for our poor people, especially for those of Bulos. 
Our vi at that period was the most unhealthy in the neighbourhood ; it was 
called Le Porge du orge ; and you must understand that porge signifies cemetery 
in our patois. It was hard living on the ground, so folk soon went to sleep 
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under it. The girls began to lose their teeth at fifteen years of age. All these 
wretched people died away, like trees that have their roots in the water. At 
that time my father was a shepherd; he gained one hundred and twenty francs 
a year, and ten hectolitres of mixed flour. Mamma used to attend to the cook- 
ing; and it was soon over, I can assure you. I was then about six years old, 
but so small and thin that I was of no use. The pellagre attacked us all three 
at the same moment. Monsieur, perhaps, does not know what: the pellagre is ? 
In that case, he is as wise as the doctors. It is a disease which comes no one 
knows whence, but when it goes away no one will inquire after it again. In 
the mean while, it is assumed that there are three thousand pellagreux in the 
Landes. Some say it’s the air; others, the water; others again, the food. 
Some accuse the millet, the bran, and the Indian corn; some even blame the 
sardines and the salted eels. At any rate, it is a disease which does not attack 
the rich. It begins in the stomach, but immediately reaches the surface, like 
an ill weed that grows apace anywhere. It soon gets the better of a pretty 
Bil, and changes her to such purpose that her lovers run away at the sight of 

er. The skin turns black and swells fearfully. When the hair is attacked, it 
is quite a different matter. You see that mine is not so bad at present; well, 
at that time you would not have touched it. My mother pined away so rapidly 
that you seal have seen the flame of a candle through her body. The doctor 
at Porge ordered good wine and meat, but he could not give them to her, and 
my mother went out like a poor lamp without oil. My father put me toa 
neighbour’s, and continued to go out to work, although so ill and fatigued. His 
nerves were so weakened, that at times he walked backwards instead of for- 
wards. I felt that his courage was dead, and when he sat down on a bench, 
with his head between his hands, I could see something dark in his eyes. But 
I knew not what to say to console him, and wept uselessly on his knees. At 
last he despaired more than a man is allowed to do. The excess of misfortune 
decided him on leaving me alone in the world, and he anticipated his hour, 
which, however, was not far off. I awoke before his poor body, as if out of a 
bad dream, and asked myself for a second what that phantom was hanging from 
the roof-tree. The mahonns ran inat my cries. 1 was borne from the house 
and was very ill. The first man I saw, on reopening my eyes, was Pierre. 


From that period Pierre never quitted the orphan child, and brought 
her to follow him to the chase. Still, other ideas were now floating 
about his brain: he had been a benefactor to the Landes by destroying 
the wild bulls and wolves, and capturing the wild horses, and he now 
longed to attack a more insidious foe, the pellagre. For this purpose, 
packing up a ham or two, Pierre set off for Bordeaux, to try and gain 
some information there as to the best way of defeating the foe, and 
making his country healthier. He learned that the only plan was a very 
ancient one—as old as Virgil, in fact—and consisted in draining the 
country and cultivating the soil. Pierre went back, determined to carr 
out this plan, and began by clearing his own little estate, and covering it 
with trees. At first he was heartily laughed at by his fellow-peasants, 
for his trees would not grow. In vain did he go about searching for 
information ; the only feasible method consisted in removing the earth 
from one half the soil, and Jaying it on the other, so as to afford sufficient 
depth for the roots to strike; but this was too expensive. Tile-draining, 
again, was tried by a speculator, but that failed, from the simple fact that 
it cost ten pounds to drain a hectare, and its value for productive pur- 
poses was not more than two. At length, Pierre hit upon a plan which 
proved admirably secure and simple withal. He dug a deep trench 
round each hectare of his young forest, and the water, permeating 
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through the sandy soil, was, by a natural process, carried off to the 
nearest pond. 

It cost me a lump of money (Maitre Pierre continued). Five leagues of 
small trenches, at a sou the metre, make just upon 1000 fr.; next, a collect- 
ing-ditch, a quarter of a league long, and which I could not get dug under three 
sous a metre, this is another matter of 150 fr.; besides my nonsensical idea of 
having the weeds pulled up, as if they would not grow in spite of me. Main 
ditch, branch drains, and weeding mounted to 1500 fr., or nearly so. I had 
spent not much less for clearing the soil, for seed, and nurslings ; so that each 
hectare you now see before you devoured its 60 fr. But, donot alarm yourself; 
I have already got back my money, and the land has paid capital interest. I 
began with 10,000 trees to the hectare ; I have now eat 2000. The rest have 
been converted into fagots and charcoal. I shall continue clearing every year, 
till I leave 1000 trees on each hectare. When they have grown too large, I 
shall leave 500, and work them at my leisure, while the seed sown by the wind 
will cause a new forest to spring up around them. 


After leaving Pierre’s plantations, the party proceeded to Bulos, wit- 
nessing as they went fresh instances of the royal energy ; a road in decent 
condition, two Artesian wells, a new church, all owed their origin to his 
exertions. The way he had effected it was simple enough. He had led 
the pig-headed peasants, by suggesting their own interests were at stake, 
to sell a portion of the village land, and apply the receipts to the sani- 

welfare of the population. But all this M. About learned from the 
mayor of Bulos, who, like many other great men, assumed all the credit 
of his subordinate’s zeal and energy. But, on arriving at Bulos, a sad 
surprise was awaiting Maitre Pierre. A young gentleman from Bordeaux 
ie to court Marinette, after the fashion of the Landes, and the 
poor fellow ran away in hot haste, leaving our author to the tender 
mercies of the mayor, who sang his own praises, with a fine eye to their 
eventual appearance in print. 

In the mayor’s eyes, Maitre Pierre had one great fault: he was 
Utopian, and wished to subject the whole of the Landes to the same 
treatment as his native village. Now this was really too bad. Why 
should they, who had found out the way to riches, share their source of 
wealth with strangers? Every man for himself, and God for us all! 
Such, in the mayor’s opinion, should be the motto of the dwellers on the 
landes. But we need not delay longer with the mayor, except to show 
the way in which he, in his own showing, brought his village to such an 


unparalleled state of prosperity. 


Of course you are aware (for journalists know everything) that in our country 
the poorest village is a large landowner. In 1847, the seventy Landois communes 
of the Gironde possessed a patrimony of 150,000 hectares, and Bulos, for its 
share, had 2000. This communal estate belonged to everybody and yet to 
nobody. Each could enjoy the use of it, but no one had the right to dispose of 
it. We sent our flocks to pasture there without paying anything, and it was a 
great comfort for the rich who were sheepholders. Maitre Pierre said to me, one 

ne morning, “'The commune requires money: let us sell the communal. The 
= of land is rising, and our 2000 hectares are worth nearly 200,000 fr. 
Put in the advertisement that the purchaser will be bound to clear and drain it 
immediately. The money will pay for our roads, canals, mairie, school, and 
church : we shall have all we require, and a good deal of money left. The works 
will occupy the villagers, and bring plenty of crowns into Bulos.” ‘That was 
what he proposed to me. I, who have been accustomed to official life, said 
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neither yes nor no, but promised to think over what he had mentioned to me. 
This is what is meant by considering a question. As nearly all my sheep had 
died of the rot, and I had sold the rest, I saw no serious inconvenience in dis- 
posing of the communal. I went, consequently, to Bordeaux to submit to the 
= the idea that had occurred to me, and demand his approval. M. le 

réfet, who has always maintained the same feeling of kindness towards me, 
though he has been changed several times since 1847, completely approved my 
proposition. He told me that the defective administration of communal lands and 
free pasturage were the vestiges of ancient barbarism; that the only method to 
save the population of the Landes would be by converting the communal estate into 
arable land. In short, he promised-to authorise the sale so soon as the municipal 
council had voted it. But here was a hitch. My adjunct and my three councillors 
held between them nearly all the sheep in the village, and they gained great profit 
from the communal. Our two thousand hectares supplied grass for four indi- 
viduals, and the pellagre for all the rest. It is still the same in the adjacent 
villages. If they were to sell the lande for purposes of cultivation, the whole 
country would gain in health, but several municipal councillors would lose in 
pocket ; and for that reason the sale is so difficult. All the reasonable persons 
voted with me, but the municipal council against me. It was the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1848. 


Very shortly after the gentlemen in Paris let the mayor know that 
they had changed their form of government, and the mayor, like all 
right-minded officials, hastened to prove his fidelity to the new state of 
things. But that troublesome Maitre Pierre spoiled everything. He 
opened a club, and then, instead of discussing the rights of labour, the 
whole question turned on drainage and the sale of the village land. The 
contagion spread far and wide: the proprietors of sheep sent their shep- 
herds to throw the innovators out of window; but Maitre Pierre gained 
them over by telling them it was better to earn two franes a day at 
drainage than go walking about on their stilts for forty crowns a year. 
The mayor immediately appointed Pierre to the municipal council, with 
three others who had not a sheep between them, and the sale was pro- 
ceeded with. The result of three years’ labour showed that, after selling 
400 hectares, 1600 were left for pasturage, which, in consequence of 
draining, produced sufficient grass for four thousand sheep, and the 
village attained an unexampled degree of prosperity, as the purchasers 
were obliged to employ the villagers in carrying out the contract. 

All this while we have neglected poor Marinette, who is waiting with a 
beating heart the arrival of her new suitor. She was in an unfortunate 
position : she dearly loved Pierre, and had made up her mind to marry 
no one else, but he, although apparently returning her affection, would 
allow no thoughts of connubial felicity to interfere with what he conceived 
his duty. For the present, the landes were his mistress ; by-and-by, 
perhaps, when he had made a few thousands a year, he might think of 
retiring and of marrying. But, till then, Marinette must wait—but 
would she ? His doubts on this subject had sent him off at such reckless 
speed on hearing that the young gentleman from Bordeaux had arrived. 
In the mean while the supper was being prepared, and was a true 
Gamacho’s feast. 


Now-a-days marriages are performed much the same at Bulos as at Paris, but 
ten years back it was a very different sort of ceremony. ‘This is the way in 
which the hand of a daughter was demanded from her parents. The gallant, dressed 
in his newest sheepskin, went in search of two comrades. He entrusted to each 
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of them a jar of wine, and the three presented themselves, arm-in-arm, at supper- 
time, at the house of the young lady. ‘They placed the wine on the table, and 
then covers were added for them, as one attention deserves another. The 
supper lasted till daybreak, by emptying the jugs at slow draughts, and talking 
about all sorts of things save marriage. At the first dawn of day the young 
girl rose from the table, and went to fetch the dessert from the huge pine-wood 
press. Then everybody opened his eyes, and the hearts beat fiercely. If the 

irl brought a plate of nuts the gallant knew what it indicated; he was dis- 
missed with all necessary forms, and could only raise the siege with his two 
companions and the two empty jars. If she served cheese, almonds, raisins— 
and all these might be in the press—with the exception of nuts, the marriage 
was not long deferred. In this fashion the hand of a girl was asked, granted, or 
refused without any embarrassment of words. ‘The jars of wine undertook the 
office of interlocutor : a plate of nuts gave the reply. 


M. Tomery, son of a Bordelais wine merchant, was rich enough to 
carry out his fantasy, and determined on courting Marinette after the 
rimitive fashion. He had a strong party in his favour, and bets were 
offered, with no takers, that Marinette could not resist the combined in- 
fluences of his person and his purse. All the village celebrities were 
invited to the festival, which was provided at the expense of the pro- 
posed bridegroom, and our author was also requested to be present at the 
ceremony. Before the arrival of the bridegroom, the municipal coun- 
cillors considered it their duty to impress on Marinette the advisability of 
acceptance. With M. Tomery’s money at her back she might become 
the benefactress of her native town. She would be enabled to establish 
a model farm, distribute gratuitously agricultural implements to her old 
friends, English cattle, and artificial manure! In common justice Mari- 
nette could not refuse such advantages for the kind friends of her in- 
fancy, and it would be the height of ingratitude to do less for the country 
to which she owed everything. But the exhortation was interrupted by 
the arrival of the bridegroom. 


The following dialogue took place through the unopened door between the 
mayor and M. acer They both spoke in patois : 

“Who knocks so late ?” 

“ An honest Jad who is unmarried.” 

“Pass along your road : we have daughters.” 

“1 do not come to frighten them, but to drink a glass of wine with you.” 

“We are poor folk, and we only drink vinegar and water.” 

“T stopped at the public-house with my two comrades and had two jars filled. 


Here they are.” 

“Enter, then, and may God be your aid !” 

The door opened, and the three town gentlemen came stumbling in 
awkwardly on their stilts. They picked up at the door two enormous 
baskets of Bordeaux, which, by a constitutional fiction, represented two 
jars of common wine. M. Tomery and his friends descended from their 
stilts with some difficulty, and shook themselves to keep up the illusion, 
although they had been sheltered by umbrellas. The young suitor was 
a good-looking fellow of thirty, with the face of a provincial rake, who 
scandalises the town by going to bed at midnight. After bowing to 
Marinette, but not saying a word to her, the company took their seats 
at the supper-table, which was plentifully covered. The dishes were 
served up without any pretence to regularity—the fish, with salad and 
the ragouts, after the joints; but, at any rate, one of the municipal 
council nearly ate himself to death. The only annoying incident was 
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that the mayoress had boiled a pound of green coffee along with a hash 
of stewed goose. 

So soon as the hungry guests had taken the edge off their appetites, 
they began to drink, though slowly, for they had a long night before 
them. In the mean while, Maitre Pierre had made his appearance, and 
had to endure the witticisms of the gentlemen from town and of the 
villagers. He took them all good-humouredly enough. An ill-eoncealed 
rivalry between M. Tomery and Pierre was plain to see, and at length 
broke out in the insidious question as to how the forest of Maleyre had 
been burned ? Maitre Pierre and Marinette turned red, but the king 
very soon regained his equanimity, and proudly confessed the share he 
had in the transaction. 


At that period the law was very sickly, and we were dreadfully ignorant. It 
was in 1848 ; I was nine years younger than I am now; during the days of June, 
an individual, taking advantage of the disturbances going on in the towns, 
managed to get hold of the communal forest of Maleyre, in the Grandes Landes. 
I do not know how the sale was effected, but he became possessed of a magni- 
ficent wood at the price of 50 fr. the hectare. Fifty franes for a full-grown wood, 
when the plain ground was worth 100 fr.? The news spread within three days 
through the two departments ; it was just at the period when we were preaching 
in every direction the sale of the communals. I felt that two sales at that price 
would turn all honest people against. me, ruin my project, and bring matters into 
the old bad system again. I thought about taking diligence to Paris, but I had 
no time to spare ; and, besides, the government had something else to attend to. 
I went, however, to Bordeaux, and ran my head against the prefect’s door. I 
had only been tc town once or twice, and knew but little about its customs, I | 
told the porter I had come express from Bulos to explain a trifling matter to the 
prefect, and I was told the first time that the prefect did not receive anybody ; 
the second, that he had gone out. As he goes out, and does not receive, I 
thought to myself it will be best for him to come to me. I told the porter then 
that I should expect the prefect all the next day at my inn ; you can see by that 
how young I was. The porter advised me to write and ask an audience. I re- 
plied that, before writing, it was necessary to Jearn how, and that I had not the 
time to spare. I returned three or four times, and the porter always sang to 
the same tune; which noticing, I said to him, “Good-by! I am going home to 
burn the forest of Maleyre, and you will be to blame for it.” I came through 
here, and told everybody my design. My guardian tried to restrain me, say- 
ing that incendiarism is strictly prohibited by the law. “All the worse,” I re- 

lied, “for justice must be done; and I am sure that if the judges were to 
nin the truth about the sale, they would be first to fire the wood.” The garde 
de champs observed that, some day or other, matters would come straight again, 
and the court would not refuse to investigate the matter; but, at any rate, we 
ought not to take justice in our own hands. But it would have been necessary 
to put me in irons ; that was the only argument I could have understood. I set 
out on my stilts, and shouted to all the folk I met on the road, “The wood of 
Maleyre has been sold at 50 fr. the hectare ; it is a robbery, and I am going to 
fire it.” Some said, “‘ You are right ;” others, “ You are wrong ;” while several 
_ me matches. At Maleyre, I borrowed a drum, and collected all the inha- 
itants on the fair-ground; you see I did not think I was committing a bad 
action. A good many people knew already what had brought me there. The 
sagas had escaped to Dox, and the mayor was hiding, so they said, in a 
arrel. I let the men and beasts know that the forest would be a bad camping- 
ground the next day. The poor people of Maleyre did not dare to say yes or 
no. They knew they had been robbed, but they were afraid of punishment. 
When I saw that I could not count on any assistance, I told them proudly I 
could do without them. I spent three days in piling up dry wood at certain 
distances, and on the Sunday I began to fire it, staying at my task till my hair 
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was singed off my head. It is a crime, I am aware, but I committed it through 
ignorance and by violence, and not through interest or malice. The judges 
might have troubled me, but they took pity on my youth. Besides, they do not 
send to the galleys the providence of the country. 

After a lengthened conversation, in which Maitre Pierre exposes his 
views relative to the Landes, and shows the greedy peasants how they can 
make millions by reclaiming the marshes, day dawns, and Marinette sud- 
denly removed the cover from a large dish in the centre of the table. It 
was full of nuts, and M. Tomery was rejected. But the peasants did not 
blame her; on the contrary, the Bordeaux merchant’s fortune seemed to 
them a trifle compared with what Pierre now offered them, and they 
must not offend their good genius. But our author’s stay in the Landes 
and our own space are both limited, and we must hurry to the catastrophe, 
regretting we could not say anything about the death of the white horse 
(a charming pee), or the narrow escape from drowning. M. About 
set out on his homeward journey, accompanied by Pierre and Marinette, 
on the way holding pleasant converse with his majesty. Our author pro- 
mises Maitre Pierre to write a book about him, and do all in his power 
to obtain him governmental support in the grand object he has ever before 
him, but only on one condition, that Maitre Pierre will supply him with 
a dénouement, as every well-regulated work must terminate with a mar- 
riage or a death : 


“ Well, then, if that will suit you, I will state that Marinette is dead. You 
say that you are not able to marry yet, so 1 must take the other alternative.” 

“Qh! nonsense! but don’t say such things, they are unlucky.” 

*T will tell the Parisians that your philanthropy is occupied with all the 
world, excepting the poor girl who only lives for you; that you have foolishly 
missed happiness ; that you have violated the most holy of duties, that of loving 
those who love us; that you have enriched your guardian and killed your mis- 
tress. I will tell them that the poor abandoned girl, after wishing to be drowned 
with you, through her great love for an ungrateful man, died of grief, consump- 
tion, and starvation at your side, and that she was buried at La Canau on the 
day you were carried about in triumph.” 

“No! my friend!” he replied, in a choking voice. “Tell them I did not 
wish to marry before the end of my labours, that I might then belong to her en- 
tirely, and only live for her ; but that you have opened my eyes, and I accepted 
happiness when offered me.” 

* At last!” she cried. 

I tore the whip from the coachman’s hands, and set off at a gallop without 
taking leave of my friends. When I turned to look back, I saw Marinette 
resting in Maitre Pierre’s arms. 


Such is a slight sketch of the charming fable in which M. About has 
sought to attract the attention of his readers toa portion of his father- 
land which has hitherto been sadly neglected. Of course, we have it 
not in our power to prove the truth of the statistics into which he goes 
with such zeal to show the value of the Landes as a speculation, but if 
only the fifth part of what he asserts so confidently be true, why, the Landes 
will not long suffer from neglect in these days of Crédits Mobiliers. 
However this may be, whether the experiments made by Maitre Pierre 
only exist in the author’s brain, or that they possess a substratum of 
truth (ourselves being inclined to the latter opinion), this does not de- 
tract from the merit of “ Maitre Pierre’ as one of the superlative novels 


of that charming series with which Messrs. Hachette supply the French 
reading public. 
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LORD PALMERSTON’S INDIA BILL 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


THE parliamentary campaign opened with vigour. The earliest sub- 
ject of debate was the contemplated dissolution of the East India Com- 
pany. We need not reiterate that we were of the first to support a 
measure so just and reper rs nor repeat our previously recorded expec- 
tation of the opposition which would be offered to this imperious duty of 
the government by the whole force of the Company. The most amusing 
feature of the petition presented to the House of Lords in the Company’s 
behalf, was the superlative complacency with which it recited its virtuous 
efforts in behalf of good government, its own unimpeachable disinterest- 
edness, and its patriotic compliance with the reluctant changes of 1813 
and 1833. Asif its friends or enemies have forgotten how continually 
the Company asserted that if the traffic were thrown open, there would 
be no increase of profit accrue from the Indian trade. A couple of 
millions, or less, was the utmost extent to which the East India trade 
could be carried; wherefore, then, for little or no difference in gain to 
this country, should so limited a traffic be opened? It was painful 
to find that the country would not believe a body of men so experienced 
in Oriental commerce. The trade was opened, and, in place of under two 
millions in value, it arose to above twenty—we believe to above twenty- 
two millions. Disinterestedness in prophecy was never so unhappily ex- 
hibited. The Company declared the same thing when it was propo 
to do away with the tea-trade monopoly. ‘ Do not think we care about 
the China trade; you’will not find the returns more than a couple of 
millions and a half, even under our experienced supervision.” What 
was the result ? We see a recent return of eleven millions and a half! 
These were proofs either of a want of skill in traffic, and a very limited 
extent of commercial knowledge attaching to those who proffered them, 
or of an endeavour at concealment. In 1833 the Company ceased to 
trade, but not to govern. Then there followed a curious metamorphosis, 
such as the history of the world never before exhibited. The firm of 
Jack Company became joint-stock governors of a hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of human beings—clerk-rulers over princes. In place of trafficking 
as before, or being like railroad, or treacle, or lucifer-match, or glass- 
house-garden rulers, alias directors in trade, they managed the shares in 
a concern for the conquest of provinces, the plunder of cities, and the 
dethronement of the authorities whose dominions might possibly return, 
upon an estimate in general more sanguine than accurate, a decent per- 
centage upon their existing revenues. The Board of Control had been 
established, in 1784, to check the filibustering of the Company, which was 
then declared to be of the most oppressive and unprincipled character by 
Whig and Tory alike ; down to that year, the enormous sums extorted 
in India under the Company's auspices, exhibited, if it were otherwise 
unblamable, the fullest possible illustration of the boy with the goose 
and golden eggs. This impolicy did not want advocates, because 
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advocates are to be found who would try to vindicate Beelzebub’s first 
rebellion. In some of the treaties with the natives, the Company pre- 
eminently played lord and knave in one, as it did in the petition of which 
we It demands now what right this country has to supersede so 
~ ara and righteous a body, recently no longer traders but rulers. 
This in the face of parliament and the English people! They will not 
be considered organ-blowers. They will be the Handels and Wesleys of 
the instrument, and make the larger pipes roar to some tune if they can 
only have their way. The Company declare that they, and not the 
English government in conjunction, obtained the power and rule in 
India. ‘The British navy had no share in the early settlement, preser- 
vation, and acquirements in India according to them. It is charity to 
believe that those who drew up a document so full of falsification, miust 
have done it in deplorable ignorance of historical fact. Perhaps it was 
the product of that sharp legal subtilty, which leaves nothing but truth 
out of an argument. The concoctor should wear black for conscience’ 
sake, ery as his eulogists must be anxious to render him conspicu- 
ous for his merits, though in noonday error. 

Those who have lived so far through the present century must be well 
aware, if they have made any note of the transactions occurring in the 
East, that no ameliorating measures took place in regard to India that 
were not forced upon the Company by the people or parliament of 
England. It is not usual, when an inferior is commanded by a superior 
to perform any particular duty, for the inferior to declare himself en- 
titled to the credit of it. It is true the directors say in effect, “ We are 
good boys now; don’t throw the past into our teeth.” Well, then, let 
us have mercy ; let us bury the past in oblivion; but, in regard to the 
future, let us reply that we have no confidence, from bygone experience, 
in seeing India, and the welfare of a hundred races, governed upon the 
principles adopted by the Company since the first freighted ship entered 
the Hooghly, and we are therefore determined, as Christian men, to do 
our duty in a twofold sense, or, in other words, to leave all joint-stock 
rulers and their laws out of the question, and to consider that, as we are 
better informed than a hundred millions who own our sway in the East, 
so it is our duty before God and man to do them equal justice, to deliver 
them from the operations of selfishness, and from a rule inspired by the 
habits and sentiments of trade, which, in dealing with mankind, are 
inimical to good government, however useful when in subjection to it. 
Selfishness is the inspiration of traffic. Never were there more faithful 
servants than have been in the employ of the Company, and never have 
faithful servants been less marked by the covetousness of the patronage 
that should have rewarded them. There is the more praise to such 
servants, in that while continuing to serve the Company in the face of 
extremities of all kinds, amid disaster, in a burning climate, and under 
hazards innumerable, they never recoiled from a thankless duty. They 
persevered in passive as well as active heroism, and while feeling the 
thanklessness that awaited their exertions, and while still persevering, 
have been truthful and considerate enough to their friends to declare, 
that while they did not want the world to know their sentiments openly, 
because it might be productive of mischief to their employers, they could 
not remember a single title of gratitude binding them to their cause. 
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Such has been the feeling of the servant to the master in the Indian circle 
for a considerable time past. 

There was much yarn of fustian, much fiction interwoven with little 
fact, in the petition. This was well displayed by those opposed to the 
longer existence of the present anomalous system of government. The 
satisfaction of the petitioners with themselves was of a twofold nature, for 
it was full of that self-faith which can exhibit great audacity in cham- 
pioning, with not much care about the limit in verbal expression ; and in 
the next place, it drew the character of their rule and its benefits from 
imagination, just as shopkeepers extol their goods for the virtues they do 
not possess to profit more by them, and this so openly the half blind 
might see it. The petitioners tell the world “they feel complete 
assurance that the more attention is bestowed, and the more light thrown 
upon India and its administration, the more evident it will become that 
the government in which they have borne a part has been not only one 
of the purest in intention, but one of the most beneficent in act ever 
known among mankind!’’ Lord Palmerston, therefore, in contemplating 
the ruin of so much political and commercial virtue, may well tremble, 
especially if he reflects on his character with posterity, should he perse- 
vere in making a hecatomb of the East India directors, who seem to have 
no relish for an auto da fe, no affection for the heroism of martyrdom. 
Upon reading over the ingenious and laboured petition in question, we 
were reminded, by its resemblance to skilful pleading and presumed in- 
sight into human character, of the skill which the hero of an inimitable 
novelist displayed when, like John Company, he reasoned upon the 
gullibility of those whom it was desirable to move in his behalf. They, 
the public, “are so well disposed to take a man’s word for his own im- 
portance, that they suffer themselves to be preyed upon by such a 
bungling set as would starve for lack of address in any other country 
under the sun. This being a true sketch of the British character, you 
will easily believe the profit that may be extracted from it.” 

It is not what we say or think of ourselves in petitions or documents 
that rules in an enlightened community, but what others think and say 
of us. Here it is notorious, from parliamentary documents, and the un- 
answerable details recorded in history, that the Company did not put on 
its filibustering character until Clive intoxicated it with glory, and an- 
nexation or profit from territory had been upheld by Child. True it is, 
that on subsequent occasions they openly repudiated annexation in several 
instances because it did not pay, but they assented ultimately to the 
acts of their agents, and all the world knows that what is done by the 
servant is done by the master. Clive, a great genius, died by his own 
hand. He was susceptible of self-reproach, and we trust that suscepti- 
bility cancelled his errors. ‘The Company profited by his talents, and 
was not so tender of conscience. Down to the year 1784, it ran on with 
a game of war and plunder that might be envied by a Roman Verres. 
Some of these doings we detailed in preceding articles. So objectionable 
were the acts of the Company—now self-styled the ‘ most beneficent” 
of rulers—that it could find no advocates in parliament of any party. 
The Board of Control, and consequently a double, or rather triple, go- 
vernment was established to rein in the ‘“‘ most beneficent” of rulers, the 
most philanthropic of sovereigns, according to its own tale. In 1778 
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and 1780, attempts had been made in vain to amend or regulate the 
existing state of things. At length the Company was pronounced in 
every sense perverted, if it had ever been better before than it was at 
that precise moment. Its object was plunder; it broke treaties at plea- 
sure, it reduced whole districts to misery and waste, it disgraced the 
‘national character, it contemned all laws, spread corruption on all sides, 
‘and ruled with the most rapacious despotism over whole nations and pro- 
vinces, desolating them under the cover of traffic—traffic extended by 
crime, supported by human misery, and steeped in blood. The “most 
beneficent” of all rulers were then, with the united consent of all poli- 
tical parties, put under restraint. The rule of rapine at any cost, and of 
predatory hostilities, was exchanged for the show at least of good faith, 
and for open and honourable warfare, if the origin of such wars were 
often doubtful in probity or policy. The Board of Control, if a bungling 
mode of overcoming a difficulty by its complexity in rule, still had the 
merit of arresting a mad career of crime, covetousness, and bloodshed. 
It placed a chief over those who had before been little better than a 
chartered banditti; it saved the reputation of its country, and if it did 
not repress wars, rendered hostilities honourable in conduct. From 1784, 
the history of this Company of the “ purest intention”—a purity which, 
from its actions, no one could ever dispute, since it had ever been clear as 
crystal in its most objectionable acts, bold in improbabilities—from 1784, 
its history is pretty well known to all whom the knowledge may con- 
cern. It ceased then to be a company “ one and indivisible.” Ever since 
that year the claim it puts forth to exclusive excellence is a very dubious 
one. Subsequent changes, and the renewal of the charter in 1853, 
completely changed its original character, leaving it shorn of its honours. 
What, then, has it to lose? It ceased to be a trading body with India, 
and ought to have resigned its power at that time; its character was 
long gone. But its proprietary holds stock? Can that authorise any 
— of men to rule a vast territory like India? If this be just, let the 
fundholders of England set up as our home rulers at once? But it was 
in the sanction of traders being rulers at all that the government of this 
country primarily erred. Then it becomes the government to retrace its 
steps. ‘The nature of traffic is not merely inimical to freedom because 
it never gets the upper hand of anything it can obtain, anything that is 
tangible for profit, but it is at once sacrificed to that object. Such is its 
invariable nature, and such has it been uniformly found in practice, 
speaking independently of the East India Company. We do not blame 
so useful a thing to society, or the unconscious spread of knowledge it 
imparts to nations; we only deprecate the sovereignty because it is radi- 
cally opposed to the generous principles of true and lofty government. 
It must buy cheap and sell dear in everything, down to human flesh and 
blood, as African tears still proclaim. ‘The generous spirit of true and 
liberal government must bear no selfish taint of that nature, but it must 
rule by the code of honour, not for itself, as commerce naturally operates, 
but for the benefit of others before itself. Let this distinction be recol- 
lected. The governors of great nations must not be exclusive, nor occu- 

d with turning the mene to account for their own interests, nor 
imagine those whom they rule have no claim upon them but to ad- 
minister, as extensively as they can be made to do, to their private benefit. 
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They must be citizens of the world within the territory to which their 
power extends. How can merchants so placed forget the ingrained 
principle—the duty which leads them to turn everything within their 
power to profitable account? A government of merchants would be 
as unbearable as one of ecclesiastics. Such a government was exhi- 
bited to the world in that of India before the Board of Control was 
established. If that Board, as the Company alleges, rendered it guilt- 
less of doing evil in its rule, the Company can assuredly have no 
valid claims upon the good which may have been done on any other 
plea than its conceit of its own mistaken excellence. The changes 
se ager by the minister are, in truth, but of small magnitude, for 
ittle essential power was left to the Company except in carrying out 
details. It was the honour, perhaps, of the position it occupied, which, 
under deprivation, cut them to the quick. That consideration, we are 
very certain, will be deemed of no more value than it merits. To 
render greater facilities for the government of India, to prevent useless 
delays at moments of pressing urgency, and to make the instruments of 
our Indian government responsible to parliament, are ample grounds for 
the rulers of the rest of the empire being made answerable for India’s 
good or bad government. The amour propre of the Company is 
not worth a moment’s consideration in deciding a question of so much 
importance. The executive in India is not to be clogged with a useless 
and ponderous machinery any longer. In a case like that of the present 
mutiny, the inconvenience of a double government must have been but 
too obvious in the working, and such a state of things cannot be too 
early terminated. It is true, the dignity of the Company may suffer in 
its own estimation, but England will be raised in the sight of her Asiatic 
subjects by the proposed step. Indeed, no solid objection was offered to 
the change by those who opposed it in parliament. Nor is this wonder- 
ful, when it is recollected that a few merchants, wholly eg oo 
were too long permitted to rule an empire more populous than England, 
France, Austria, Italy, and Spain united. And what was that system of 
rule originally, indeed down to 1784 unchecked,—what was it but as if 
the Stock Exchange were to take Australia under its not very worshipfal 
rule, and be constituted another John Company? We are pleased to see 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company, another blunder amid the overflowing 
wisdom of our ancestors in governing, has had a hint lately as unwelcome, 
no doubt, as that conveyed to the gentlemen legislators of Leadenhall- 
street. Sound government cannot exist in partnership with a principle 
so opposite as that of traffic to disinterested action. If it could, we might 
see for this end a market price set upon such honours, and martyr 
in the prices current, and places at public boards set up for sale at the 
auction mart. Independently, therefore, of the valid grounds of incon- 
venience and inutility given by ministers as a reason for the change, and 
wholly irrespective of them, we find ample ground in justification of the 
measure in the utter incompatibility of the mercantile principle with the 
rules of just government, and we hold this incompatibility a sufficient 
ground for the step if there were no other consideration in existence. 
We need not notice further a petition so remarkable for its modesty 
as the specimen we have given will show it to be, and we can state that 
the sample thus given is one from which a fair judgment of the tone of 
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the whole document may be tested. To record our own virtues is a 


¢ amusement, where our credit is inexpugnable, and we can only 
called: unlucky when it is otherwise, after we have dissembled the very 
want of dissimulation in our own behalf. It was impossible for the 
friends of the Leadenhall-street Company to complain of the mode in 
which Lord Palmerston introduced the subject on asking leave to bring 
in the bill. In September last we expressed ourselves in the way of 
conjecture as to whether the noble lord would venture upon what we saw 
at the time would be a necessity if India were to remain in connexion 
with England. Three months afterwards his lordship, with praiseworthy 
decision, made known his intention of doing that of which we had spoken 
as a necessity, and on the 12th of last month addressed the House of 
Commons upon the subject in an able and convincing address. He 
showed how little in reality the Company had to lose in the matter, and 
the language and sentiments of those who should have known better 
were neutralised in a moment. It is true, there could be no more jobbery 
in cadetships—the patronage of the half of which the directors now pos- 
sess—going to the eight members of a newly-appointed council and a 
secretary, while it remains to be shown that their hands are not likely to 
be as clean as those of the autocrats of Leadenhall-street. The Indian 
army will become the British army. The finances will be managed by 
the council of eight members, having a president at its head, the latter 
and secretary alone being in parliament. In fact, the President of the 
Board of Control is just the personage intended in the project, and the 
whole is but little more than “moving from over the way,” there being 
little difference except in the extension of the council. Open competi- 
tion for writerships to continue as at present. The cadetships to be with 
the councillors. We cannot help thinking, however, that the council in 
India should be rendered more numerous than at present, for it is that 
council which must initiate and influence every new governor unac- 
quainted with India on his arrival there. 

The responsibility is thus fixed upon the minister of the day. He 
must be answerable for all that may happen, for which no minister can 
be answerable at present, and oftentimes this non-responsibility has been 
supposed amenable for acts over which the government had no control. 
The appointments made by the directors, heretofore subject to the control 
of the Crown, are to be made by the Crown direct, to which we think 
no one can object. It must be added, that the eight councillors of the 
India Board, as thus composed, must either have been East India Direc- 
tors before, have served in India in a civil or military capacity, or have 
resided there a certain number of years unconnected with the local ad- 
ministration. The salary to be a thousand per annum. Each councillor 
13 to sit permanently for eight years, and if differing from the president 
on any question he is to have the power of recording the difference in the 
minutes of the council. 

_ The foregoing are the main features of the change proposed as affect- 
ing the present Board of Directors, and in consequence those who are the 
real opponents of the measure. The change is not extensive, is necessary, 
fixes responsibility where it should rest, and extinguishes an anomaly too 
long existent either for the benefit of the rulers or the governed. “The 
Queen” will not now be drunk in the halls of the Mogul as a simple 
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toast ; her Majesty will be Queen of Delhi and India de facto. This 
circumstance alone will be of a reconciling character to the people of the 
East, who have no comprehension of being governed by shopkeepers, 
however elevated by accident into the position of rulers—a thing they 
cannot yet comprehend. Even in Europe such a distinction would have 
its weight, and how much more in Asia, where pomp, glitter, and show 
are regarded as essential to those who are invested with authority. 

The speech of Lord Palmerston upon this occasion was excellent and 
fully to the point. It was clear, convincing, and made way by those lead- 
ing and prominent truths which tell so well upon an auditory. It would 
be singular had it been otherwise. An unconstitutional power, we main- 
tain, had been originally conferred, and had too long existed. Armies 
encountered, cities and towns plundered, and provinces annexed—to the 
dominions of the Crown? No, to the property and rule of private persons, 
and the soldiers of England were employed as mercenaries to a body of 
merchants, whose names were all-powerful, without the pretensions of 
the most worthless sovereign—however nullified in practice—to rule for 
the welfare of those whom he governs. The Company’s partisans boasted, 
too, that they had effected wonders in the behalf of those over whom they 
held their anomalous authority, whereas all the good that was done was 
forced upon their attention. Levies to visit India, permissions to reside 
for ever so short a time, to travel and to observe the country, to carry on 
Christian worship, and similar rights of Englishmen throughout the 
dominions of the Crown elsewhere, could not be enjoyed until, one by one, 
and change upon change, they were wrung from them by the people or legis- 
lature of this country. Throughout all their career, as if conscious of their 
lapses, the Company showed the greatest moral cowardice. Its advocates 
—among them Mr. T. Baring—fearing to meet the question directly, had 
recourse to an old parliamentary trick on similar occasions, and sought to 
shelve the measure by moving an objection to bringing it forward at the 
precise moment when India was in a disturbed state. ‘The honour- 
able gentleman was so shortsighted as to quote, in proof of the virtues of 
the East India Company, certain concessions to public opinion in Eng- 
land since 1853. There was no attempt to go back to an earlier date 
than that belonging to a period when the power of the Company had been 
reduced almost to its minimum, and even then the benefits conceded had 
been obtained like the service of an impressed man in place of a volunteer. 
Enlightened men had filled office in India, and their suggestions had 
reached home and caused pressure to be exerted here upon the Company. 
The improvement in internal communications had been of recent opera- 
tion. As long ago as 1788, the Company was urged to encourage the 
cultivation of cottou, and it talked of it down to this hour, and did little 
more. We are now told of educational efforts, of attempts to reform the 
police, the same of the revenue system, of a new code of laws, and the 
legalisation of widows’ marriages, as if the last had been a crying 
grievance. But all these operations, however effected, have been brought 
to pass upon the stool of penitence. We find for the best part of two 
centuries nothing conceded that was not forced upon the Company, to 
whom a revenue from the temple of Juggernaut or the shrine of Buddha ~ 
would still be equally grateful, if the public at home did not spoil the 
sport, and, what was as bad, force these merchant-sovereigns to tolerate 
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at last the officials of their own religion, whom they kept for scores of 
ears in abeyance, good Christian rulers as they were. Well might Lord 
almerston say : 

“ No doubt a good deal has been done in the way of improvement of 
late years, but that which has been done, I may venture to say, has been 
entirely the result of debates in this and the other House of Parliament !” 

Can any one who has looked into the subject deny that these words 
convey the strictest truth? The noble lord went on to say that the im- 
provements which had lately issued from Leadenhall-street had been the 
result of pressure on the Indian administration by debates in parliament, 
and the discussions in the public press. His lordship expatiated on the 
benefit to India, and the absence of all real alarm from bringing Indian 
affairs under the cognisance of parliament. His lordship further stated a 
truth worthy of an enlightened statesman—worthy of one destined to 
lead in a free government—that ‘ Providence had entrusted us with the 
government of India for other purposes than sending out there the sons 
of gentlemen and the middle classes to make their fortunes. We were 
bound to use our power there for the benefit of those we governed, to 
enlighten and civilise them.” Now, we ask, has this been done? Had 
such worthy objects been kept in view as those of which Lord Palmerston 
thus spoke, we should, as the noble lord said truly, have seen the atrocities 
recently committed softened, if not rendered impossible. In order to effect 
this end, it was necessary, let who would be delegated to the duty of 
government in India, to make them accountable to parliament—to the 
people of England. 

Could sounder truth or more constitutional language drop from the lips 
of any minister? ‘There was none of Sir Thomas Baring’s expediency 
here—no desire to postpone, in order to defeat a measure of imperious 
necessity. There had been delay enough from the rule of Clive to that 
of Canning to improve and civilise, but the lord-merchants never acted 
but upon compulsion in the matter of doing good in India, and Sir T. 
Baring exults in five years of reluctant virtue. They had recently be- 
come aware that a vast accession of strength was attainable by moral 
rectitude on their part, and it could be wished they had always kept the 
sentiment before their eyes; but if they did not do so, to whom were they 
responsible for their neglect? No one! Lord Palmerston proposes to 
fix all responsibility in parliament. If that does not do its duty, it belongs 
to the people to send better men into St. Stephen’s. 

The simplicity of the changes contemplated, and the slight disturbance 
of the existing relations in the different departments at home and abroad, 
are securities against any difficulties arising out of the disturbed state of 
North Western India. In fact, the change at such a moment is rather 
auspicious than otherwise. The announcement of the rule of the Queen, 
almost simultaneously with the large force poured into the country, will 
lead the disturbed districts to imagine a greater force will be exerted 
against them by a sovereign than a few merchants can command. ‘The 
discontented may be more resigned to that discomfiture, and expect a 
change which will increase their hopes or fears, and render them more 
agreeable to wait the result of the experiment before they again dare the 
majesty of British prowess. 

ord Palmerston stated that he could not persuade himself any strong 
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yap would be encountered to the general principle of the contem- 
plated bill. This opinion was grounded on the measure of opposition 
shown to the step taken in 1853, and the conviction then felt that at no 
distant period a change must be made in the Indian system. His lord- 
ship was probably right, both in regard to parliament and the country. 
We have the highest opinion of the noble lord’s political sagacity, and 
never did we feel more inclined to do him all the little honour in our 
power than for his speech on the present occasion. His experience has 
been long, his sagacity has been often proved, the results of his measures 
have been almost always successful. Let us not be told all these suc- 
cesses, and others we might quote, happened by what the vulgar call 
‘good luck.” That undefinable thing never follows in a series, after it 
obtains credit for a solitary success. There must be something which 
forces round the wheel of Fortune, independently of any innate quality, 
any instinct it possesses, when, in a long series of services, a public 
character meets continued success. In the present instance we were at 
first in some doubt as to whether his lordship would dare what we were 
given to suppose would be resisted at every step. There is, however, an 
intrepidity which, supported by sound principles, cannot lead us astray, 
and will bear us through the most dangerous wilds and pathless deserts 
to the desired point. The premier has felt that the conviction of acting 
right, without regard to consequences, is a solemn duty, and he has cast 
to the winds of heaven all the suggestions of an unsound policy. He 
sees his way clear where, indeed, of all his measures this was one of the 
clearest as well as most important. The country is indeed fortunate, in 
these days of dishonesty and shuffling policy, that it possesses a mind so 
energetic, decisive, and patriotic. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer went into considerable detail upon the 
question. The petition against the bill, he contended, should deal with 
facts, not assumptions. The principal of the two assumptions was the 
debt of gratitude we owed the Company for our Eastern Empire, the 
other, the declaration that they, the petitioners, were the ‘ wisest, 
virtuousest, discreetest, best” rulers to whom the destinies of empire had 
ever been committed. Perhaps the composition of this specimen of their 
vanity is one of the greatest of their later achievements, and it was well 
exposed by Sir C. Lewis. Their contradiction of historical testimony, 
their ignorance of their own past history and that of their servants, the 
differences between the directors and proprietors, were all brought forward 
unsparingly to expose the allegations in a self-applauding petition, drawn 
up either with the most infantine simplicity, or in utter ignorance in 
regard to the whole career of those it would raise above vulgar eleva- 
tion. To-day they object to wars of annexation, to-morrow they have 
no objection to take the revenues war produces, under cover of their pro- 
test. We once knew a justice of the peace who was bitter upon dis- 
honesty, but had no objection to divide extortionate fees with his clerk, 
who used to deposit the moiety in a certain dark place, from whence the 
justice took and placed them in his pocket—* the purest in intentions,’ 
and “the most beneficent in act,” ever known among country justices. 
We borrow these happy phrases from the Company which applies them 
so well in describing its own virtues, past, present, and to come. The 
attempt to beautify the complexion of the Company, by plaistering it in 
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the foregoing mode, was extremely injudicious. The concoctors of the 
tition will never gain a livelihood by mending reputations without 
they will condescend to serve a longer apprenticeship to discretion. 
he bill thus brought in must have its time before the Houses of Par- 
liament, and therefore we can only anticipate its full success. The Oppo- 
sition, considering the critical state out of which our Indian Empire may 
be said to have well-nigh emerged, can hardly be supposed willing to 
retard a measure that will provoke censure uselessly, for it is as unwise 
to attract that commodity without an object, as it is to throw away mis- 
chief, which, if husbanded, may ultimately be found valuable beyond ex- 
pectation. 

There is nothing a lawyer will not defend; it is his vocation. He 
undertakes his work under the same stimulant when he would make the 
worse appear the better reason, which was the moving cause of the more 
objectionable acts of the East India Company. Mr. Whiteside’s cham- 
pionship in behalf of the Company, therefore, was venial, and may be 
passed over as lightly as the speech made in court to-day against the 
grave sentences, the utterance of which, on the other side, shook the curls 
of his wig so vehemently yesterday. To prove his title to a sound judg- 
ment upon the question, the honourable gentleman applauded the double 
government of India, and so did Sir J. Walsh. The conclusion from 
their arguments against the bill might be put in the way of the rule of 
three: “If a government which is double is so superior to a government 
of unity, how much superior would not a goverument of fifty be?” To 
declare that in such a case double heads are better than one is not alone 
the sin of misusing a proverb ; it is a downright insult to plain sense, and 
destructive of all ruling responsibility. We cannot hang all the present 
Board of Directors, if they deserve it. Mr. Disraeli, with that fox-like 
choice of ground for opposition, which, laying reason aside, hopes for 
advantage by alarming the public on the matter of the purse—the thing 
most touching to the Bull family—gave a disquisition to the House of 
what contingencies might possibly occur if India could not or would not 

ay its own expenses, “ If the sky should fall we shall catch larks,” says 
the old proverb. Mr. Disraeli set off by assuming that the sky had fallen, 
which it is not likely to do, as far as present appearances go for anything 
—at least in our day. The majority for bringing in the bill was large, 
it being too inconsistent with common sense that it should be otherwise. 

But we must conclude our remarks here. ‘The proposed bill may not 
pass after all. The vile attempt on the life of the French Emperor, con- 
cocted in England, in which above a hundred persons were killed and 
wounded, has displaced the minister for the crime of showing some desire 
to render penal conspiracies for similar crimes in this country. While 
the partisans of the Opposition were preparing their measures for the 
minister’s overturn, the telegraph was announcing fresh and still more 
fortunate results for the minister, who, called upon to heal the mischiefs 
committed in the Crimea, succeeded there, made a triumphant peace, 
succoured and saw vanquished the Indian revolt, and the troublesome 
conflict with China gloriously terminated. Englishmen seem jealous of 
successful ministers, and too frequently call in faction to overturn them. 
Lord Palmerston could not have retired at a more fortunate moment to 
crown his high reputation. 








